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A  person’s  privacy 
what  value? 


Don  Dwight,  Publisher 

The  Minneapolis  Star/ Minneapolis  Tribune 


We  used  this  space  two  months  ago  to  discuss  the  link 
between  a  responsible  press  and  one  that  is  strong  and  free. 

The  balance  between  the  two  can  be  very  delicate  and 
presents  no  obvious  choices.  Consider  this  case  in  point: 

Two  television  stations  asked  a  federal  court  in  Minneapolis 
for  the  right  to  copy  video  tapes  used  in  the  trial  of  a  convicted 
kidnapper.  The  tapes,  introduced  in  the  trial,  showed  a  bound, 
helpless  kidnap  victim  just  prior  to  being  raped.  The  U.S.  district 
judge  denied  the  request. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  said  the  judge  “exercised  his 
discretion  rationally  and  justifiably.”  By  supporting  an 
individual’s  right  of  privacy  in  this  case,  did  the  Tribune  yield  its 
position  in  the  front  lines  defending  the  right  of  the  press  and 
public  to  judicial  records? 

We  think  not.  The  tapes  had  been  shown  in  the  courtroom 
“for  all  to  see,”  as  the  judge’s  decision  pointed  out.  Complete 
transcripts  of  the  dialogue  were  furnished  to  the  press  at  that 
time. 

The  Tribune  did  express  real  concern  about  precedent 
setting,  but  it  also  noted:  “Even  when  not  compelled  to  do  so, 
Minnesota  news  media  have  usually  respected  individual  privacy 
when  that  consideration  was  compatible  with  their  duty  to  inform 
the  public.  Such  responsible  behavior  is  not  entirely  altruistic. 
The  press  usually  recognizes  that  when  it  abuses  its  power,  it 
jeopardizes  its  credibility  —  and  its  ability  to  gather  information 
for  which  the  public  has  a  legitimate  need.” 

We  think  that’s  another  very  good  way  of  saying  a  press  that 
is  responsible  will  help  ensure  a  press  that  is  free  and  strong. 


7/i£  Vai(^  8/i££^  The  Tfu  DaiCy^  S/tee^l 

"Thi  Vai£^  Stf  7/it  Dai£^  Snte^  The  Daify.  S/tee^l 

The  Dcu£y  S/iee^  The  Daily  '^nee^  The  Daily  S/iee^\ 
The  Daily  S/iee^  The  Daily  S/iee^  The  Daily  ‘B/iee^\ 
The  Daily  B/tee^  The  Daily  B/tee^  The  Daily  B/tee^\ 
The  Daily  B/iee^  The  Daily  B/iee^  The  Daily  B/iee^\ 
The  Daily  Bnee^  The  Daily  Bfieep  The  Daily  Bfiee^e 
The  Daily  B/iee^e  The  Daily  Bfiee^  The  Daily  Bnee^\ 
The  Daily  Bueeje  The  Daily  Bfiee^  The  Daily  Bneep. 
The  Dc^y  Bnee^  The  Daily  B/iee^e  The  Daily  Bnee^e 


Each  of  our  logos  pictured  above  represents 
one  year  of  continued  circulation  growth  for 
The  Daily  Breeze. 

And  you'll  notice  the  logos  are  lined-up,  one 
right  after  another. 


That's  because  together,  the  logos  represent 
30  consecutive  years  of  circulation  growth. 


But  each  Daily  Breeze  pictured  above  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  just  that. 


Each  year  of  circulation  growth  stands  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  our  advertisers  and 
our  readers.  The  measure  of  our  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  strength  of  that 
vote. 

Our  efforts  to  bring  advertisers  the  best 
coverage  of  one  of  the  most  affluent,  excit¬ 
ing  markets,  combined  with  in-depth  edito¬ 
rial  coverage  of  23  Southwest  Los  Angeles 
county  communities,  has  accounted  for  this 
three  decade  circulation  surge. 

We're  planning  on  making  it  four. 


Coplfiii  Mcu;spaf2M8  The  S/ies^ 

^  ^  Represented  by:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Inc. 


BuIkDdiveryThe  WayYbu  Want  It 


FIRST  WEB  OFFSET 
COLOR  BULK  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  WITH  TOTAL 
CONTROL  OF  COLOR 
INTEGRITY 

A  new  idea  that  works!  Our  new 
Interchangeable  Color  Modules 
(ICM's)  add  a  totally  new  dimension 
to  bulk  delivery  of  web  offset  color 
ink  to  newspapers.  Combined  with 
our  tank  trailer  fleet  for  delivery  of 
web  offset  black  and  letterpress 
inks,  it  adds  up  to  the  most  complete 
and  convenient  bulk  delivery 
system  in  the  world. 

New  Interchangeable  Color 


Modules  (ICM's)  are  specially 
designed  tanks  carried  by  a  specially 
designed  trailer— with  ink  pumped 
from  I  CM  tanks  in  the  trailer  directly 
to  the  ink  room  of  the  printing  plant. 
No  handling!  The  trailer  can  carry 
eight  400-gallon  ICM’s,  delivering 
up  to  3200  gallons  of  web  offset 
color  ink  at  a  time.  Any  combination 
of  colors  can  be  delivered  with 
total  color-for-color  integrity  since 
each  color  or  shade  can  have  as 
many  ICM's  dedicated  to  it  alone  as 
needed.  Nocontamination  so  colors 
stay  true  from  one  delivery  to  the 
next.  The  specially  designed  trailer 
has  its  own  heating  system  so  inks 
stay  pumpable  even  in  the  coldest 


subzero  weather. 

Now  you  can  enjoy  all  of  the 
advantages  of  bulk  delivery  the  way 
you  want  it,  when  you  want  it,  with 
U.S.  Printing  Ink— the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  convenient  bulk  delivery 
system  in  the  world. 


U.S. 

PrintiiKi 

Ink 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX;  San 
Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 


Order  this  book  today  for 
details  on  how  to  win 

MORE  THAN  500 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS  IN  1981! 


Editor  &PubUs^^ 


•1981 

Directory  of 

JOURNALISM 

awards  and 

fellowships 


,  t)ih  Annual  ■pn--''- 


In  the  coming  year,  hundreds  of  awards — cash 
prizes,  fellowships,  scholarships  and  grants — will 
be  presented  for  journalistic  excellence.  The  9th 
Annual  E&P  Awards  Directory  lists  more  awards 
than  ever,  with  details  on  sponsors,  entry  qualifica¬ 
tions,  competition  deadlines,  and  where  to  send 
entries.  All  media  are  included,  subjects  are  as 
diverse  as  the  news,  and  cash  prizes,  grants  and 
benefits  worth  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  within 
your  grasp.  Why  not  find  out? 

$3  per  copy.  Send  for  yours  today! 


Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $3.00.  Please  send  me  my  copy 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  1981  Journalism  Awards  Directory. 

Name _  _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

(New  York  State  residents  add  8%  sales  tax.) 
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JANUARY  1981 

10- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Stouffer's 

Cincinnati  Towers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

11- 14 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Convention,  New  York 

Hilton  &  Sheraton  Center,  New  York  City 

11- 14 — Promotion  Management  Seminar,  Marriott,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
15-17 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Stevens 

Point,  Wise. 

15-17— Texas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show,  Dallas 
Mariott  Hotel,  Market  Center,  Dallas. 

15-18— New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 
25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Diplomat  Re¬ 
sort  and  Country  Clubs,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association 
annual  meeting.  Radisson  Plaza,  Nashville. 

FEBRUARY 

1-7 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Mid-Winter  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  Casa  Marina  Hotel,  Key  West,  Fla. 

1-8 — National  Association  Advertising  Publishers  Mid-Winter  Conference 
Camino  Real  Hotel,  Cancun,  Mexico. 

12- 13 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 

ciation,  Hyatt  Regency,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

12-15 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Doubletree  Inn,  Monterey,  Calif. 

12- 16 — Communications  Conference,  Howard  University  School 

of  Communications,  Washington,  D.C. 

13- 15— SCAMA  Telephone  Sales  School  Hilton  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

15-18 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association 

Conference,  Hilton  Hotel,  Biloxi.  Mississippi. 

17- 20 — NACON,  Plaza  of  Americas,  Dallas,  Tex. 

18- 20 — Ohio  Newspaper  Assn.,  Hyatt  Regency,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

MARCH 

1- 3 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn  Rivermont,  Memphis, 

Tenn. 

2- 4 — International  Press  Institute  30th  general  assembly,  Kenyatta  Con¬ 

ference  Center,  Nairobi.  Kenya. 

5-8 — New  York  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Airport  Inn,  Albany,  N.Y. 
11-14 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

13-15— Miss.  Valley  Classified  Ad  Managers  Association.  Hyatt  Regen¬ 
cy,  Chicago. 

22-24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annual  meeting.  Plaza 
of  Americas,  Dallas.  Tex. 

25-27 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  American  Editorial  Conference,  Lincoln 
Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

27-29— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Sunwood  Convention 
Center,  St.  Cloud.  Minn. 

APRIL 

2- 4 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Homewood  Inn.  Homewood,  III 

3 — Kentucky  Press  Assn.  Press  and  Courts  Seminar,  Galt  House, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

3- 4 — Montana  Press  Assn.  Workshop,  Sheraton,  Great  Falls, 

Mont. 

5-7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Circulation  Sympo¬ 
sium.  Colony  Square  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

9-11 — Iowa  Press  Assn,  66th  annual  convention,  Marriott  Hotel, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

9-11 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Assn.  Convention,  Fredonia 
Inn,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

9-11 — South  Dakota  Press  Assn.  99th  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Watertown,  S.D. 

9-11 — Kansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Kans. 

10 — Maine  Press  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Augusta  Civic  Center, 
Augusta,  Me. 
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There’s  one  sure  way  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  silver  photo^phic  film. 


Don’t 

With  the  Pyrofax  Platemaking  System  from  3M, 
you  won’t  have  to.  Because  thanks  to  a  unique 
technology,  it  produces  press-ready  offset  plates  directlv 
from  paste-up.  Without  silver  halide  film. 

In  the  past,  material  costs  for  Pyrofax  were  pretty 
much  the  same  as  those  for  conventional  camera 
systems.  But  lately,  the  price  of  silver  has  risen  even 
faster  than  gold. 

In  fact,  at  current  prices,  the  Pyrofax  System  can 
cut  your  costs  by  $1.50  per  page.  And  sometimes 
even  more. 

What’s  more,  besides  eliminating  the  need  for 
plumbing  and  film  develq^ing,  the  Pyrofax  System 
operates  in  normal  room  lightii^.  So  you  can  locate  it 
practically  anywhere  in  your  plant.  And  it’s  faster  than 
rapid  acc^  cameras  and  processorsfcsr  your  starter  plate. 


use  it. 

You  get  as  many  as  four  press-ready  plates  (and/or 
paper  proofs)  from  a  single  exposure.  And  with  P>Tofax, 
you  don  t  need  a  plate  processor  or  plate  diazo  and 
devel<^r  There’s  also  a  unique  anamorphic  lens  option 
available.  And  best  of  all,  overall  speed  is  50  or  more 
single-page  plates  per  hour. 

Offset  and  direct  litho  newspapers  worldwide  have 
already  installed  the  Pyrofax  System  for  more  efficient 
platemalang.  Maybe  you  should,  too.  Before  the  high 
cost  of  silver  starts  to  tarnish  your  profit  picture. 

For  additicHial  information,  or  to  arrange  a  visit  to 
a  Pyrofax  installatiai  in  a  plant  like  yours,  write:  3M 
Pyrofax  System,  Printing  Products  Division,  3M 
Center/Building  223-2N,  St.  Paul.  MN  55101.  Or  better 
yet,  call  Les  Qirtis,  Pyrofax  Marketing  Manager, 
at  (612)  733-8473. 


The  Platemal^r 

The  silver-less  system  that  saves  you  up  to  $1.50  per  page. 
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Newsbriefs 


Publisher  reports  on  gains 

Continuing  a  custom  begun  three  years  ago,  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  publisher.  Wall  Street  Journal,  wrote  a  progress 
report  on  the  newspaper  which  was  published  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  7  edition  as  a  “Letter  From  the  Publisher”. 

In  the  report,  Phillips  said  the  Journal’s  circulation  was 
over  1,925,000,  an  increase  of  28%  in  the  past  three  years. 

He  said  results  of  a  recently  completed  survey  shows 
that  the  new  front  page  of  the  second  section  and  the  new 
international  pages  behind  it  are  “strongly  favorable,  with 
readers  generally  feeling  they  were  getting  more  value 
from  the  paper.” 

He  said  there  are  other  improvements  either  planned  or 
underway.  The  Journal  started  a  daily  op-ed  page  this 
month,  he  noted.  Other  improvements  will  include  the 
opening  of  more  domestic  and  foreign  news  bureaus  and 
expanded  coverage  of  topics  ranging  from  new  technology 
to  management  trends,  he  said. 

He  said  under  consideration  is  a  magazine  that  would  go 
to  Journal  subscribers  free  once  a  month. 

He  apologized  for  delays  in  deliveries  in  a  few  areas.  He 
said  the  Journal  is  investing  $120  million  in  expanding  its 
printing  facilities  in  the  early  1980s  to  speed  delivery.  This 
will  bring,  he  said,  the  Journal’s  network  of  printing  plants 
from  12  to  17. 

Other  steps  being  taken  include  delivery  of  more  sub¬ 
scribers  by  their  own  private  delivery  system,  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  103  cities,  in  lieu  of  postal  service. 

Roy  Park  elected  president 

Roy  H.  Park,  president  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.Y.,  was  elected  the  new  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  Inc. 

Park  succeeds  Louis  A.  Weil,  III,  vicepresident/de¬ 
velopment  for  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Russel  C.  Fielding,  vicepresident  and  treasurer  of  the 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel,  succeeds  Park  as  vicepresident  of 
NYSPA.  Paul  L.  Geibel,  president  and  publisher,  Cortland 
Standard,  was  re-elected  secretary/treasurer. 

Publisher  sues  eatery 

The  Washington  Post  is  suing  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Washington  Post  Co.,  publisher  of  the  newspaper, 
claims  the  Washington  Post  Ltd.,  a  restaurant  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  is  illegally  infringing  on  its  trademark. 

The  paper  also  said  the  menu  typeface  is  a  virtual  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Washington  daily  and  the  restaurant  used  the  logo 
on  its  building  and  in  advertising. 

The  restaurant  is  located  on  East  Washington  Ave.,  and  it  is 
an  1880s  structure  that  was  built  with  “post  and  beam”  con¬ 
struction  technique.  The  owner,  Jerome  J.  Mullins,  a  structu¬ 
ral  engineer  who  opened  the  eatery  about  18  months  ago  feels 
that  is  reason  for  the  name  he  picked. 

Federal  tax  law  question 

The  question  of  whether  The  Day  Trust,  publisher  of 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  is  subject  to  a  federal  tax  law 
and,  hence,  forced  to  sell  the  newspaper  was  submitted  to 
New  London  County  Superior  Court.  The  trust  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  99-year-old  daily  since  1939. 

If  the  trust  is  ruled  to  be  a  split-interest  trust,  it  could 
continue  to  operate  the  paper,  according  to  attorney  Frank 
L.  McGuire  who  is  one  of  the  trustees.  If  it  is  ruled  to  be 


a  private  foundation,  the  trust  could  be  expected  to 
reorganize  itself  or  sell  the  Day. 

The  1%9  federal  tax  prevents  private  foundations  from 
holding  more  than  20%  interest  in  profit-making 
businesses.  The  newspaper  has  been  run  by  a  trust  estab¬ 
lished  under  a  will  written  by  owner/publisher  Theodore 
Bodenwein. 

Braille  production  test 

A  laboratory  for  testing  innovations  in  braille  production 
was  established  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  improve  production  of 
reading  materials  for  22,000  blind  people  reading  Library 
of  Congress  braille  books  and  magazines.  Currently,  the 
braille  collection  includes  36  popular  magazines  distributed 
at  about  the  same  time  they  are  available  in  print  at  news¬ 
stands. 

The  lab  will  look  at  existing  and  developing  technologies 
particularly  in  relation  to  computer  production  of  high- 
grade  braille. 

Legal  battle  over  ad  rates 

The  paid-circulation,  thrice  weekly  Manteca  (Calif.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  owned  by  Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
is  suing  the  twice-weekly  Manteca  News,  a  free  distribu¬ 
tion  paper,  owned  by  a  Manteca  real  estate  broker,  under 
the  state’s  Unfair  Business  Practices  Act. 

The  Bulletin  alleges  the  News  is  selling  below  cost  and 
that  if  the  practice  is  not  enjoined,  the  Bulletin  will  even¬ 
tually  be  “destroyed  or  eliminated.”  The  Bulletin  is  asking 
for  $4  million. 

The  Bulletin,  started  in  1908,  has  6,800  circulation, 
while  the  News,  begun  in  1977,  distributed  14,500  copies 
on  Wednesdays,  and  21,500  on  Saturdays. 

Wins  Eclipse  Award 

Maryjean  Wall,  a  former  trainer,  who  turned  to  sports 
writing  for  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald,  is  the  winner  ot 
the  10th  annual  Eclipse  Award  for  outst'-.iidir coverage  of 
the  horse  racing  scene  for  her  series  that  fi  llov  fa  a 
and  filly  from  foaling  through  their  racing  a^nt' 
breeding  careers;  an  account  of  a  history  of  ^ 

racing;  and  a  report  on  horse  medication  iss^ie^ 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  award,  sponsored  by  the 
Thoroughbred  Racing  Associations  of  North  America,  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  and  the  National  Turf  V/riters  Associa¬ 
tions,  has  been  won  by  a  woman  for  new^j-'-^ip'sr  writing. 

Banker  buys  weeklies 

Wendall  Gooch,  first  vicepresident  of  Harris  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Chicago,  is  now  publisher  of  Paoli 
(Ind.)  Republican  and  Paoli  News, which  he  and  his  wife 
purchased  January  3  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Riley.  The 
sale  was  handled  by  the  Towe  Agency  of  Winter  Park, 

Fla. 

Fund  raising  for  needy 

Since  1959,  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  and  New 
Hampshire  Sunday  News  have  raised  $413,545  for  the 
Santa  Fund. 

All  monies  are  turned  over  to  the  Manchester  branch  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  newspaper  repv.-ts,  to  buy  food 
and  clothing  for  the  needy. 

According  to  Paul  H.  Tracy,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Loeb 
newspapers,  the  1959  total  was  $1,300.  The  1980  fund 
raised  $57,051  in  donations  from  readers. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  10,  1981 
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experience  with  a  l2-unit  Goss 
Community  SC,  which  is  installed  in 
Beaver  Dam  and  used  primarily  for 
publication  work. 

The  4-high’s  performance?  Bobi 
Fisher,  production  manager  at  Beaver 
Dam  said,  “We  are  very  pleased  with 
the  work  the  Goss  Community  is 
delivering.  Key  advantages  of  the 
4-high  configuration  are  the  shorter 
web  leads,  better  register,  good  ink 
and  water  balance  and  shorter  4-color 
makeready.” 

Wally  Krahl,  production  manager 
at  New  Hope,  agreed.  “The  shorter 
unit-to-unit  distance  on  the  4-high 
arrangement  is  a  definite  advantage, 
and  it’s  as  easv  to  operate  as 
floor-mounted  units.  We  have  also 
found  that  this  configuration 
produces  quality  which  exceeds  thaL^ 
of 


How  does  a  publishing  company 
expand  its  non-heatset  commercial 
printing  capabilities  —  primarily 
4-color  work  —  in  limited  floor 
space? 

Citizen  Publishing  Company’s 
answer:  Buy  an  8-unit  Goss 
Community®  with  two  SSC  folders  — 
and  configure  half  the  press  units  into 
the  world’s  first  4-high  Community 
SSC  installation. 

Citizen  Publishing  not  only  made 
this  decision  for  their  plant  at  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin,  but  again,  two 
months  later,  for  their  new  plant  in 
New  Hope,  Minnesota.  At  the  latter 
location,  however,  they  also  installed 
seven  floor-mounted  Community 
units  plus  one  Universal  3-color  unit 
and  three  SSC  folders. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  company 
decided  to  pioneer  the  4-high 
Community  was  their  good  prior 


Greg  Thomas,  pressroom 
superintendent  at  Beaver  Dam 
added:  “We’ve  had  fewer  web 
breaks,  and  our  4-high  is  very  stable, 
with  very  little  vibration,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  seldom  run  the  press 
slower  than  25,000  iph.” 

For  more  information, 
contact  Goss  Newspaper  Printing 
Products,  Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 

The  Goss  systems  solution 
to  printing  production. 
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The  8400  Autokon  II  laser  graphics 
system  is  not  just  another  process 
camera  with  add-on  electronic  controls. 
It’s  a  totally  new  appmach  to  reproduc¬ 
tion  that’s  changing  the  way  profes¬ 
sionals  look  at  graphics. 

A  Real  Producer 

The  Autokon  system  gives  you  faster 
production.  It  sets  up  for  linework,  half¬ 
tones,  positives,  reverses  or  a  wide 
variety  of  special  effects  at  the  turn  of  a 
few  dials.  On  film  or  paper.  There’s  no 
copy  board  to  set  up,  no  lights  to  adjust, 
no  screens  to  position,  no  focusing  or 
flashing  or  bumping,  and  no  darkroom 
work.  By  eliminating  totally  these  tradi¬ 
tional  bottlenecks,  even  late  material 
can  make  deadlines  easily. 

Quality  Reproduction 

The  Autokon  system  gives  you  vir¬ 
tually  unlimited  ways  to  modify  artwork 
and  photos  in  a  single  pass  of  its  unique 
laser  scanning  system.  It  can  make 
even  poor  quality  photos  look  good  by 
letting  you  selectively  modify  and  en¬ 
hance  highlights,  shadows,  midtones 
and  sharpness. 

The  Autokon  system  can  reproportion 
line  or  continuous  tone  copy  by 
changing  its  height  and  width  indepen¬ 
dently,  doing  reverses  and  flops,  even 
making  outline  conversions. 

Computer  Interface 

With  the  optional  input/output  system, 
the  Autokon  system  will  even  digitize 
artwork  and  store  it  in  memory  for  sub¬ 
sequent  recall  or  transmission.  So  it  can 
provide  the  graphics  for  the  pagination 
systems  that  represent  the  next  major 
advance  in  publishing. 

Now  Hop  To  It 

Autokon.  If  it  reproduced  any  better, 
you’d  be  feeding  it  carrots. 
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FCC,  Congress  and  ANPA 

The  newspaper  business  is  taking  it  on  the  chin  from 
spokesmen  for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Congress  and  some  national  magazines  for  its  opposition  to 
the  expansion  of  AT&T  into  an  electronic  information  ser¬ 
vice.  They  seem  to  think  the  newspaper  position  is  motivated 
only  by  competitive  factors  and  the  desire  to  keep  AT&T  from 
encroaching  on  newspaper  territory.  They  are  missing  the 
point  completely  of  what  the  argument  is  all  about. 

AT&T  was  given  permission  by  the  Texas  public  utilities 
commission  to  test  an  electronic  information  service  in  Au¬ 
stin.  This  was  done  without  a  public  hearing  as  to  the  merits. 
The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  with  the  support  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  is  seeking 
a  hearing  in  an  effort  to  block  the  test.  Some  national  maga¬ 
zine  commentators  have  seen  this  as  a  power  play  by  news¬ 
papers  to  prevent  poor,  defenseless  AT&T  from  offering  its 
Yellow  Page  directory  to  the  public,  through  a  computerized 
electronic  information  system,  simply  because  it  would 
threaten  newspaper  advertising  revenue.  Newspapers  are 
pictured,  therefore,  as  being  opposed  to  something  that 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  public. 

While  the  legal  drama  is  unfolding  in  Texas,  a  spokesman 
for  FCC  plus  the  chief  counsel  for  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  Communications  Subcommittee  have  been 
telling  a  group  of  financial  analysts  in  New  York  City  there  is 
very  little  sympathy  in  both  bodies  for  the  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion.  For  instance,  Tom  Casey,  deputy  chief  of  the  common 
carrier  bureau  at  FCC,  said  “any  company  which  is  willing  to 
invest  its  own  money  in  the  data  processing  field  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so....The  public  interest  is  better  served  by 
removing  restrictions  on  companies  which  with  their  own 
money  want  to  enter  those  areas  of  new  information  ser¬ 
vices.” 

Where  was  Casey  when  FCC  voted  against  cross-ownership 
of  media?  Many  newspapers  pioneered  in  radio  and  television 
in  their  early  days  only  to  be  told  later  on  they  couldn’t 
participate  “in  those  areas  of  new  information  services.” 

Newspapers  are  trying  to  make  the  point — and  no  one 
seems  to  be  listening — that  AT&T  has  a  monopoly  through 
government  action  in  providing  the  lines  of  communication 
to  American  homes  and  now  it  wants  to  extend  that  monopo¬ 
ly  to  cover  the  dissemination  of  news  and  information  over 
those  lines. 

No  one,  except  those  in  the  newspaper  business,  seems  to 
see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

We  believe  with  TDNA  and  ANPA  that  when  Congress, 
FCC  and  the  various  state  public  untilities  commissions  per¬ 
mit  AT&T  to  use  its  monopoly  position  to  attempt  to  build 
another  monopoly  in  the  dissemination  of  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  information  the  public  will  be  the  loser,  not  the  gainer,  in 
spite  of  what  effect  it  might  have  on  newspapers. 
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Letters 


THEORY 

Can  Edwin  Diamond  save  Daily  News 
Tonight. 

Editor  &  Publisher  couldn’t  very  well 
ask  that  question  when  it  quoted  the 
media  critic  (Dec.  27)  as  eager  to  put  his 
theories  to  work  on  the  New  York  tab¬ 
loid’s  afternoon  paper.  But  it’s  implicit  in 
the  situation. 

Now  that  he’s  on  the  News  payroll  as 
Clay  Felker’s  deputy  in  building  the  spe¬ 
cial  edition  pitted  against  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch’s  New  York  Post,  Diamond  has  a 
chance  to  prove  that  a  critic  can  also  per¬ 
form.  In  this  case  as  a  shirtsleeve  editor 
beating  daily  deadlines.  His  job  is  to  win 
the  300,000  to  400,000  affluent  customers 
that  Tonight  was  tailored  to  attract.  After 
four  months  it  was  not  supposed  to  be 
bumbling  along  at  100,000. 

What  theories  does  Diamond  have  in 
mind  to  bring  the  News  out  of  despond? 
As  a  critic  he  has  lavished  thousands  of 
words  on  the  News  (his  specialty).  If  his 
articles  contained  concrete  programs  for 
growth,  they  were  overlooked  in  the 
News  office,  since  the  paper’s  circulation 
is  about  half  a  million  less  than  it  was  12 
years  ago. 

Diamond  has  broadcast  one  big  theory, 
though,  both  in  his  writing  for  magazines 
and  in  his  book  about  air  and  print  media. 
This  is  Good  News,  Bad  News,  published 
by  the  Massachusetts  Insititute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  where  Diamond  has  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor.  The  theory:  That  the  News, 
though  prosperous,  was  a  decaying  scan¬ 
dal  sheet  until  purified  by  Michael  J. 
O’Neill. 

The  trouble  with  Diamond’s  theory  is 
that  we  who  worked  on  the  rugged  old 
News  know  that  it’s  based  on  a  myth. 
Anybody  who  believes  the  myth  ought  to 
check  the  files,  even  into  the  early  70s. 

The  professor’s  Good  News,  Bad 
News  book  gets  its  title  from  a  chapter  on 
the  News.  Although  presented  in  1978, 
the  chapter  turns  out  to  •'e  essentially  a 
pickup  of  an  early  article  in  New  York.  It 
has  the  News  gaining  on  all  fronts, 
although  Editor  &  Publisher  has  reported 
the  News  losing  circulation  since  1973 
(June  2,  1979). 

The  bad  News  theme  was  introduced  to 
New  York’s  customers  in  February  of 
1969  with  an  article  headed  “Can  Mike 
O’Neill  Save  te  News?”  Anonymous 
quotes  pictured  a  staff  in  confusion  and 
the  paper  in  a  state  of  decline,  which  was 
a  surprise  to  those  who  were  there. 
O’Neill  had  been  made  managing  editor 
just  a  month  earlier,  reporting  to  Floyd 
Barger.  Mike  became  editor  in  1975,  after 
Barger  died. 

In  February  of  1971  Diamond  went  full 
out  with  his  theme.  “For  much  of  its  50 
years,”  he  wrote,  “the  News  wasn’t  a 
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newspaper  at  all,”  and  proceeded  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  tabloid  of  the  20s — “circus  mur¬ 
der  trials,  family  shootouts,  hospital  dra¬ 
mas” — as  if  it  were  a  fair  description  of 
the  News  of  the  40s,  50s  and  60s.  He  was 
enthusiastic  but  not  as  colorful  then  or 
later  in  describing  the  admirable  qualities 
of  the  new  News.  On  the  whole,  negative. 

The  professor  will  have  to  develop 
more  positive  thinking  if  he’s  to  save 
Tonight  and  restore  the  News.  Maybe  he 
will. 

W.  A.  Casselman 
(Casseltnan  was  executive  editor  of  the 
News  1966-1968.  Before  that  he  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  news  editor). 

COUPONS 

The  December  13  “Ad  scene”  column, 
in  which  you  reported  that  Robert  A. 
Hemm,  president  of  John  Blair  Market¬ 
ing,  “is  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
coupons,”  reminded  me  that,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1978,  General  Motors  chairman  Tho¬ 
mas  A.  Murphy,  “scoffing  at  reports  of 
slow-sellling  cars,”  delcared,  “We  are 
going  to  see  sales  explode.” 

As  the  author  of  the  new  study  which 
suggests  that  the  coupon  boom  is  going  to 
burst  (E&P,  Nov.  22,  page  10),  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Hemm  now  is  as  blind  to  the 
realities  of  the  market  place  as  was 
Mr.Murphy  in  1978. 

The  GM  chairman’s  stubborn  refusal 
or  pitiful  inability  to  heed  and  react  to 
warnings  of  dramatic  changes  in  car 
buyer  attitudes  was  costly  to  GM  and  the 
American  car  buyer.  For  example: 

*In  September  1979,  despite  the  grim 
outlook  for  U.S.  car  makers,  GM  con¬ 
cluded,  what  columnist  Joseph  Kraft  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an  exceptionally  generous 
three-year  contract  with  the  auto 
workers.” 

*  Within  the  first  year  of  that  contract, 
GM  reported  a  $412  million  loss  in  the 
1980  second  quarter  and  a  $567  million 
loss  in  the  1980  third  quarter. 

Mr.  Hemm,  apparently,  is  as  prone  to 
self-deception  as  is  Mr.  Murphy.  He 
speaks  of  coupons’  “acceptance  by  76% 
of  all  households,”  but  conveniently 
ignores  that  (according  to  an  analysis  of 


Nielsen  coupon  data)  in  1979  only  an 
average  1 . 1  coupons  were  redeemed  each 
week  by  these  households.  This  was  an 
increase  of  but  two-tenths,  (0.2)  over  the 
average  0.9  coupons  which  were  re¬ 
deemed  in  1978  by  these  households. 

And  in  speaking  of  coupons  as  “a 
promotional  tool”  to  introduce  a  new 
product,  Mr.  Hemm,  seemingly,  is  una¬ 
ware  that  a  study  of  coupon  redemptions 
in  supermarkets  revealed  that  only  14% 
were  for  products  not  purchased  before 
and  86%  were  for  products  that  shoppers 
regularly  or  occasionally  use. 

In  my  study  report,  I  reveal  that  manu¬ 
facturer  top  management-financial  offic¬ 
ers,  presidents,  chief  executive  officers 
and  board  chairmen — will  be  the  ones  to 
precipitate  the  collapse  of  couponing  and 
they  are  not  impressed  by  Mr.  Hemm's 
brave  talk. 

I  believe  the  inevitable  collapse  of 
couponing — and  refunding — will  be  an 
unparalleled  opportnity  for  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  attract  a  good  portion  of 
the  grocery  product  ad  dollars  presently 
committed  to  television.  The  print  adver¬ 
tising  executives  have  not  yet  recognized 
that  the  meteoric  growth  of  both  coupon¬ 
ing  and  refunding  is  a  dramatic  indictment 
of  television  as  an  advertising  medium  for 
food  products. 

If  tv  was  as  effective  a  selling  medium 
as  it  is  purported  to  be,  manufacturers 
would  not  have  to  resort  to  gimmicks  like 
coupons  to  create  interest  in  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  $120,000  that  newspapers 
publishers  are  contributing  to  the  under¬ 
writing  of  the  ABC  new  coupon  audit 
program  would  have  been  better  spent  in 
developing  a  presentation  extolling  the 
merits  of  print  versus  tv.  As  it  is,  the  print 
boys  are  financing  a  program  that  is  de¬ 
signed  to  minimize  coupon  redemptions 
that  are  fraudulent  and,  in  the  process, 
make  tv  look  more  effective  as  a  selling 
medium  that  it  really  is. 

Finallv,  unlike  Mr.  Hemm  and  the 
Nielsen  people,  I  have  no  vested  interest 
in  coupcriing — either  in  its  perpetuation 
or  disappearance.  I  conducted  my  study 
solely  for  my  own  self-enlightenment. 

Bill  Nigut 


TRESCOTT 

Washington  is  at  center  stage  in  today's 
world  drama,  and  the  characters  who  play 
leading  roles  come  to  life  in  the  sensitive  re¬ 
porting  of  Washington  Post  staff  writer  Jac¬ 
queline  Trescott. 
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8o  you  think 
you  know 
^ewYork 
City? 


Canyon  identify 
this  IV.Y.  market? 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  5  New  York  boroughs,  this  marketer’s  gem  enjoys  the  unique 
position  within  New  York  City  of  having  these  enviable  attributes: 

•  The  highest  median  income . . .  $21,100. 

•  The  youngest  median  age  . . .  30.5 

•  The  only  county  in  N.Y.C.  that  is  growing. 

•  Has  no  local  TV  or  Radio  stations. 

•  Over  2000  acres  of  prime  undeveloped  land. 

•  Three-quarters  of  the  adults  are  homeowners. 

•  Total  Retail  Sales. . .  over  one  billion  dollars. 

•  Ranks  2nd  only  to  Manhattan  in  Total  Retail  Sales  per  household. 

•  50%  of  the  female  market  is  employed. 

•  For  the  second  consecutive  year. . .  leads  all  New  York  State  in  new  single  family  building. 

•  Has  only  one  local  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. . .  reaching  9  out  of  10  adults . . .  one  of  the 
highest  readership  penetration  percentages  in  America. 

•  In  case  you  haven’t  already  guessed  ...  the  market  is  Staten  Island  and  the  newspaper  is  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  represented  by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  For  more  on  this  gem 

call  Jack  Furnari  (212)  981-1234. 

Staten  Da  land  Abuance 


BUSINESS  EDITORS  OPTIMISTIC 

Predict  economic  turnaround 
under  Reagan  administration 

For  the  first  time  in  four  years,  business  and  financial  editors 
across  the  United  States  are  more  optimistic  than  pessimistic  in 
their  economic  outlook  for  the  coming  12  to  18  months,  a  survey 
reveals. 

The  nation’s  press  says  it  feels  comfortable  about  the  prospects 
of  the  Reagan  administration  solving  the  economic  problems,  but 
says  the  turnaround  probably  won’t  come  until  late  in  1981  or  early 
in  1982. 

The  8th  annual  survey  of  the  media  commissioned  by  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc.,  the  public  relations  firm,  included  the  views  of 
170  editors  and  broadcasters  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
representing  major  newspapers,  electronic  media,  and  key  busi¬ 
ness  periodicals.  The  study  was  conducted  during  the  past  three 
weeks  by  a  research  subsidiary  of  H&K. 

A  major  finding  was  that  newsmen — by  an  80.2%  proportion — 
are  convinced  that  the  national  economy  will  fare  better  or  remain 
the  same  in  1981  compared  to  the  past  18  months.  A  total  of  18.2% 
of  the  press  thinks  the  economy  will  do  worse  next  year.  When 
they  view  the  economy  in  terms  of  their  own  individual  localities, 
newsmen  are  more  optimistic,  with  89%  convinced  that  conditions 
will  improve  or  remain  the  same  and  only  9.8%  saying  things  will 
get  worse  locally. 

Other  predictions  in  the  survey  include  the  following: 

§There  will  be  improvement  in  stock  market  averages,  in  busi¬ 
ness  spending  for  plant  equipment  and  R&D,  and  in  consumer 
confidence. 

§The  consumer  tax  revolt  is  over  and  that  there  will  be  no  more 
federal  bailouts  of  large  corporations. 

§An  increase  in  defense  spending  would  strengthen  the  U.S. 
position  in  the  Mideast  and  would  also  be  a  plus  in  U.S.  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

§Synthetic  fuels  should  be  developed  as  a  substitute  for  foreign 
oil. 

In  addition  to  monitoring  the  progress  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion,  editors  said  their  chief  stories  during  the  coming  year  will 
cover  topics  including  the  state  of  the  auto  industry,  energy  issues, 
and  “renewed  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  spending  public.’’ 

* 

“Most  companies  expect  to  make  more  profits  in  1981 ,’’  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Emanuel  H.  Demby,  chairman  of  MPI  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Inc.,  New  York. 

Demby  surveyed  140  “leading  edge’’  companies  in  the  U.S.  and 
Europe.  Chief  executives,  marketing  directors  and  market  re¬ 
search  directors  participated.  The  response  rate  was  almost  50%, 
Demby  said. 

He  reports  that  a  majority  in  England,  Germany  and  the  U.S. 
thought  that  ad  budgets  would  increase  this  year.  To  Demby,  this 
may  be  the  best  barometer  of  learning  if  a  company  expects  to 
make  profits  this  year. 


January  10, 1981 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Brady  named 
White  House 
press  sec’y 

By  I.  WUliam  Hill 

In  what  aides  said  was  an  effort  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  position. 
President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  this  week 
(January  6)  personally  announced  the 
appointment  of  transition  spokesman 
James  Brady  to  be  his  White  House  Press 
Secretary. 

He  also  announced  that  television 
anchorwoman  Kama  Small  will  be 
Brady’s  deputy. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Reagan  had 
appeared  to  announce  a  major  staff 
appointment  in  person.  All  members  of 
the  cabinet  had  been  announced  by  tran¬ 
sition  officials. 

Brady,  who  is  40,  round-faced  and  wit¬ 
ty  and  who  has  held  a  number  of  positions 
in  Washington,  will  have  the  title  of 
Assistant  to  the  President,  a  position 
which  pays  around  $59,000  a  year. 

Ms.  Small,  who  moderated  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  “It’s  Your 
Business,”  anchored  the  late  evening 
news  show  of  Metromedia’s  Washington 
Broadcast  station  WTTG-tv  from  1976  to 
1978.  She  will  earn  $49,000  to  $51,000 
annually. 

Reagan  made  the  announcements  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  outside  Blair 
House,  without  putting  on  a  topcoat  in 
Washington’s  below-freezing  weather. 

Responding  to  questions,  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  said  he  guaranteed  that  both 
Brady  and  Small  will  have  access  to  the 
oval  office.  “I’ve  never  run  an  adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  people  didn’t  have  access 
to  me,”  he  said. 

Incoming  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 
James  Baker  also  told  reporters  that 
Brady  will  have  complete  access  to  the 
President  no  less  than  once  a  day.  Baker 
also  stressed  that  there  would  be  no 
downgrading  of  the  job  of  White  House 
Press  Secretary  and  that  Brady  will  hold 
daily  news  briefings. 

Earlier,  Reagan’s  transition  aids  had 
indicated  that  the  Reagan  Press  Secretary 
would  be  less  prominent  and  have  less 
access  to  the  oval  office  than  Jody  Powell 
has  enjoyed. 

Questioned  about  news  conferences, 
Reagan  told  the  press  his  idea  has  always 
been  to  hold  them  regularly  but  was 
vague  about  frequency.  He  said  the  time 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Hard-nosed  bargainer 
hired  by  N.Y.  Guiidsmen 


By  John  Consoli 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  New  York 
unit,  gearing  up  for  what  it  anticipates  will 
be  aggressive  negotiations  of  a  new  con¬ 
tract  which  expires  on  March  30,  has  re¬ 
cruited  into  its  fold  one  of  the  hardest- 
nosed  bargainers  on  the  international 
Guild’s  payroll — James  Orcutt. 

Orcutt  is  the  international  Guild  repre¬ 
sentative  who  in  1978  helped  orchestrate 
the  strike  against  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times  Leader  and  who  worked  with  the 
local  Guild  unit  there  to  start  the  still 
operational  and  highly  successful  strike 
paper,  the  Citizen’s  Voice. 

New  York  will  be  the  first  of  five  major 
cities  where  new  Guild  contracts  will  be 
negotiated  this  year  and  as  the  largest 
Guild  unit.  New  York  will  probably  set 
the  pattern  for  negotiations  in  other 
cities. 

The  other  cities  where  Guild  units  will 
negotiate  new  contracts  with  newspaper 
managements  later  this  year  are  San 
Diego,  Baltimore,  Montreal  and  St. 
Louis. 

“We  can’t  suffer  the  setbacks  we  did  in 
1978  and  survive,”  said  a  New  York  unit 
member.  “In  1978,  we  were  not  weak, 
but  we  were  perceived  as  being  weak  be¬ 
cause  of  our  representation  at  the  bar¬ 
gaining  table.  It  wasn’t  aggressive 
enough.  They  didn’t  seem  to  have  a  grasp 
on  things.  If  the  leadership  is  perceived  as 
weak,  membership,  no  matter  how 
aggressive ,  is  perceived  as  being  the  same 
way.” 

Orcutt  was  recruited  by  a  faction  of  the 
members  of  the  New  York  Guild  unit  and 
ran  unopposed  for  the  number  two  full¬ 
time  unit  officer  position  of  secretary- 
treasurer.  He  replaced  Ray  Mann,  who 
chose  not  to  seek  re-election  because  he 
has  Parkinson’s  Disease. 

Assuming  the  Guild  unit’s  number  one 
full-time  position  of  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  was  Edwin  R.  Egan,  replacing  Harry 
Fisdell,  who  also  chose  not  to  seek  re- 
election  after  serving  six-years.  Egan  was 
also  recruited  for  the  position  and  ran 
unopposed.  He  has  been  administrator  of 
the  Guild-(N.Y.)  Times  Pension  Plan 
since  1968. 

Egan  was  recruited  for  the  executive 
vicepresidential  post,  according  to  a 
Guild  source,  for  his  background  in 
money  management,  while  Orcutt  was 
brought  in  because  of  his  knowledge  of 
contracts  and  because  of  his  reputation  as 
an  “enforcer.” 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  strike,  Orcutt  was  found  guilty  of 
criminal  mischief  and  had  to  pay  $126  in 
fines  and  court  costs.  He  also  had  to  pay 
$85  for  the  replacement  of  damaged  radio 
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equipment  in  an  assistant  circulation 
director’s  car. 

A  more  serious  charge  of  aggravated 
assault  filed  against  Orcutt  for  an  alleged 
assault  on  a  security  guard  employed  by 
the  paper  was  dismissed. 

Times  Leader  management  was  highly 
critical  of  Orcutt,  calling  him  the  instiga¬ 
tor  of  much  of  the  violence  that  occurred 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Wilkes  Barre 
strike. 

Times  Leader  management  said  of 
Orcutt,  “he  has  pounded  and  gouged  the 
faces  and  bodies  of  guards  who  protect 
employes  as  they  cross  the  picket  lines. 
Through  his  actions,. he  shows  others 
how  to  fight.  They  learn  how  to  throw 
rocks  and  bricks.  To  kick.  To  spit  in 
faces.  To  slash  company  tires  and  gas 
lines.” 

Orcutt,  responding  to  those  charges, 
threatened  libel  action  and  contended  the 
Capital  Cities  organization  (which  took 
over  ownership  of  the  Times  Leader 
shortly  before  the  strike)  “is  far  from 
being  the  lily-white  organization  it 
attempts  to  paint  itself  as.” 

Now  Orcutt  is  in  New  York  and  Guild 
members  are  hoping  that  his  presence  will 
earn  the  unit  more  respect  from  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  city’s  three  major  news¬ 
papers. 

Despite  his  reputation  as  a  “strike  spe¬ 
cialist”  and  an  “enforcer,”  Orcutt  said, 
“I’ve  been  bargaining  contracts  since 
1969. 1  must  have  bargained  50  or  60  in  all 
those  talks.  I’ve  only  called  three 
strikes.” 

Guild  proposals  for  the  new  contract 
will  be  submitted  75  days  before  the 
March  30  expiration  date  of  the  existing 
contract  and  serious  negotiations  are  not 
expected  to  begin  until  March  1 ,  but  the 
Guild  in  New  York  is  expected  to  forw'ard 
two  major  proposals:  (1)  elimination  of  a 
“double  top  minimum”  on  salaries;  and 
(2)  more  money. 

The  Guild  feels  the  morale  of  it’s  mem¬ 
bership  is  being  hurt  by  the  double  salary 
standard  and  feels  it  is  the  one  retrogres¬ 
sion  agreed  to  in  the  1978  contract  that 
must  be  eliminated 

In  1978,  Guild  negotiators  and,  subse¬ 
quently,  Guild  membership  agreed  to  a 
clause  that  kept  higher  salary  scales  for 
existing  reporters,  but  created  a  lower 
salary  level  in  certain  categories  for  new 
reporters  joining  the  newspapers. 

“The  Guild  is  committed  to  getting  rid 
of  this  clause,”  a  Guild  source  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Guild,  the  other  ma¬ 
jor  union  contract  to  come  up  for  negotia¬ 
tion  this  year  will  be  that  of  the  drivers  or 
deliverers.  The  pressmen  signed  a  six- 
year  contract  in  1978  and  the  typog¬ 


raphers  are  winding  up  an  1 1-year  con¬ 
tract  that  will  also  expire  in  1984. 

“We  are  not  really  sure  what  to  ex¬ 
pect,”  said  one  Guild  member.  “We  are 
not  sure  whether  the  publishers  at  the 
News  and  the  Post  will  be  more  interested 
in  fighting  themselves  (in  a  circulation 
war)  or  fighting  the  Guild.” 

Rumblings  among  union  officials  feel 
that  the  publishers  might  attempt  to  “buy 
time”  this  year,  in  preparation  for  1984, 
when  they  will  not  only  have  to  bargain 
with  the  Guild  and  the  drivers,  but  also 
with  the  ITU  and  the  pressmen. 

Neither  the  unions  nor  managements 
look  highly  at  the  prospect  of  another 
lengthy  strike.  The  1978  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  lasted  88  days  and  was  the 
second  longest  in  the  city’s  history. 

There  are  a  few  uncertainties  which 
could  have  a  bearing  on  what  direction 
the  New  York  contract  negotiations  ulti¬ 
mately  takes. 

First  of  all,  both  the  Guild  and  the  de¬ 
liverers  union  have  new  leadership.  At 
the  Guild,  Fisdell  and  Mann  are  out  after 
six  years,  while  at  the  deliverers  union, 
Douglas  LaChance,  who  was  convicted 
of  extortion  last  year,  has  also  been  re¬ 
placed. 

Also,  the  New  York  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  originally  comprised 
of  the  city’s  three  major  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  still  divided.  The  Association’s 
purpose  was  to  have  all  three  newspapers 
jointly  negotiate  with  the  unions,  but  fol¬ 
lowing  a  dispute  during  the  negotiations 
in  1978,  Post  publisher  Rupert  Murdoch 
pulled  out,  leaving  only  the  News  and  the 
Times. 

Murdoch  then  signed  a  “me-too” 
arrangement  with  the  pressmen  and  be¬ 
gan  publishing  about  a  month  before  the 
other  two  newspapers.  This  caused  much 
friction  among  the  publishers. 

Murdoch  has  apparantly  gained  one 
more  advantage  over  the  News  and  the 
Times. 

Shortly  before  LaChance  was  replaced 
as  head  of  the  deliverers  union,  the  Post 
worked  out  an  extended  agreement  on  the 
existing  contract  so  that  it  does  not  expire 
until  June  30.  Quite  possibly,  even  if  the 
Guild  should  strike  at  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  in  late  March,  the  Post,  using 
management  people  to  put  the  paper 
together,  could  still  get  its  papers  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  drivers. 

Another  pressure  on  the  publishers  is 
the  possibility  that  the  ITU  will  exercise  a 
clause  to  terminate  its  existing  contract 
this  year  instead  of  waiting  until  1984. 

Under  the  terms  of  its  1 1  -year  contract, 
the  ITU,  this  year,  can  suggest  improve¬ 
ments  it  would  like  in  its  contract,  such  as 
adjustments  to  the  cost-of-living  formula, 
and  managements  of  the  three  newspap¬ 
ers  must  bargain  with  them.  When  the 
managements  failed,  by  December  15,  to 
conclude  bargaining,  the  ITU  received 
the  right  to  exercise  one  of  two  options. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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3,000  attend 
symposium  for 
top  authors 


It’s  the  only  gathering  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation.  Seven  best-selling  American  au¬ 
thors  meet  3,000  readers. 

The  forum  was  the  5th  annual  Authors 
Symposium  sponsored  by  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  The  day-long  event  was 
free  to  the  public.  During  their  30-minute 
dissertations  the  authors  presented  their 
views  on  writing,  related  personal  experi¬ 
ences  and  talked  about  their  latest  works. 

Authors  comprising  this  year’s  panel 
were  Ray  Bradbury,  Jean  Auel,  Norman 
Cousins,  Merv  Griffin,  Arnaud  deBor- 
chgrave,  Robert  Lindsey,  and  Cynthia 
Freeman. 

The  public’s  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  authors  was  matched  by  the  author’s 
enthusiasm.  “For  an  author,  this  is  like 
speaking  to  Yankee  Stadium,’’  com¬ 
mented  Auel,  whose  first  novel  “The 
Clan  of  the  Cave  Bear”  is  on  the  New 
York  Times  best  seller  list. 

Backstage,  the  writers  listened  intently 
to  their  colleagues  and  exchanged  ideas. 
“The  wonderful  thing  about  this  event,” 
said  a  Mercury  News  spokesperson,  “is 
that  it  doesn’t  just  benefit  the  public.  It 
also  affords  authors  a  chance  to  meet 
each  other  and  interact.” 

The  symposium  included  morning  and 
afternoon  autograph  sessions,  which 
allowed  many  listeners  to  have  individual 
conversations  with  the  authors. 


Valley  News  is  now  Daily  News 

Valley  News,  located  in  the  Van  Nuys  section  of  Los  Angeles, 
California  changed  its  name  to  Daily  News  on  January  5. 

Editor  Bruce  Winters  said  the  name  change  “was  evolutionary 
really.  We  became  the  Daily  News  in  1979  when  we  added  the 
seventh  publication  day.” 

The  paper  circuia.es  primarily  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  area 
of  Los  Angeles  and  in  the  suburbs  north,  west,  and  east  of  the 
valley. 

The  Tribune  Co.,  Chicago,  bought  the  Van  Nuys  Valley  News 
and  Green  Sheet  in  1973  when  it  was  a  thrice  weekly  free  publica¬ 
tion.  About  two  years  later  it  began  converting  the  shopper  to  a 
voluntary  pay  daily,  changing  the  paper’s  name  to  Valley  News  in 
the  process. 

The  seventh  publication  day,  Monday,  was  added  on 
September  10,  1979. 

The  paper  now  sells  1 12,000  daily  and  123,000  Sunday  out  of  a 
total  of  220,000  papers  distributed. 

“That’s  where  circulation  has  to  stay  (220,000)  to  achieve 
penetration,”  Winters  commented  of  the  paper’s  continuing  to 
distribute  free  samples.  “Paid  growth  comes  slowly.” 

Circulation  director  Tom  Osborn  said  the  Daily  News  “hopes 
to”  to  reach  200,000  daily  paid  circulation  by  1982. 

Osborn  said  the  Daily  News  is  phasing  out  distributing  on  a 
voluntary  pay/free  basis  and  switching  to  a  paid  circulation  deliv¬ 
ery  system. 

“About  70%  of  our  circulation  area  is  all  paid,”  he  stated, 
adding  the  paper  is  converting  from  voluntary  pay  to  paid  circula¬ 
tion  “zip  code  by  zip  code.” 

“We  added  about  103  people  (to  the  circulation  department). 
District  Managers  and  Supervisors  to  handle  40  or  50  carriers,” 
Osborn  remarked.  “The  carriers  deliver  the  paper  and  bill  custom¬ 
ers.  Setting  up  the  distribution  system  took  all  of  our  priorities.  We 
emphasized  good  service,  not  sales  and  promotion.” 

He  added  the  Daily  News  began  a  promotion  campaign  last  fall. 


CAPTIVATING — Ray  Bradbury  reads  his  poetry  with  a  flourish  and  capti¬ 
vates  nearly  3,000  who  attended  the  fifth  annual  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Authors  Symposium.  (Photo  credit:  Roger  Ressmeyer) 
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SNPA  to  revamp 
convention  program 

Major  changes  in  the  format  of  the 
SNPA  convention  for  1981  were 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
a  meeting  in  Atlanta  December  8-9.  The 
changes  were  made  in  response  to  evalua¬ 
tions  by  participants  in  the  1980  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  major  difference  will  be  greater 
emphasis  on  discussion  of  developments 
and  problems  of  the  newspaper  business. 

The  Wednesday  morning  general  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  busi¬ 
ness-related  questions.  The  Monday 
morning  general  session  will  deal  with 
subjects  of  public  interests  and  will  fea¬ 
ture  speeches  by  nationally  prominent 
persons. 

A  major  changes  wil!  be  made  in  the 
Tuesday  program.  The  division  of  the 
membership  into  three  circulation  groups 
will  be  replaced  with  meetings  to  be  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  standing  committees  of  SNPA. 
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UNESCO  defends 
MacBride  Report 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

UNESCO’s  secretariat  in  Paris  has  dug 
in  against  what  it  perceives  as  a  hostile 
and  unwarranted  attack  by  the  Western 
media  on  the  MacBride  Report  and  press 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  organization’s 
Belgrade  conference  in  October. 

“The  worst  fears  of  certain  Western 
journalists  and  news  agencies  were  not 
realized,’’  a  key  UNESCO  executive  in¬ 
volved  in  international  news  flow 
asserted  in  an  interview  with  E&P. 

“The  MacBride  Report  is  as  balanced 
as  it’s  possible  to  achieve  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization,’’  he  said.  “It  is  more 
balanced  than  some  of  the  critical  journal¬ 
ists  think.’’ 

The  aide  singled  out  Gerald  Long, 
director  of  Reuters,  as  one  of  the  critics 
who  “has  gone  too  far.” 

“If  Mr.  Long’s  view  prevails  the  con¬ 
frontation  between  the  west  and  the  Third 
World  on  news  dissemination  will  con¬ 
tinue,”  he  went  on.  “Actually,  UNESCO 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  help  reporters 
function  more  freely  in  developing  na¬ 
tions.  The  MacBride  recommendations 
can  create  a  better  understanding  of  the 
journalists’  problems.” 

A  number  of  journalists  believe  that 
both  the  MacBride  report  and  Third 
World-inspired  resolutions  at  Belgrade 
provide  for  government  media  control 
and  threaten  the  free  flow  of  communica¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

“We  know  that  sinister  motives  are 
being  ascribed  to  the  resolutions  but,  in 
fact,  UNESCO  has  done  much  over  the 
years  to  help  the  cause  of  journalism,” 
the  spokesman  said.  “It  has  given  assist¬ 
ance  to  media  in  developing  countries  and 
has  made  the  world  more  aware  of  press 
problems,  including  controls,  in  those  na¬ 
tions.” 

The  UNESCO  official,  who  comes 
from  a  large  Third  World  nation,  agreed 
with  a  recent  assessment  by  a  British  gov¬ 
ernment  spokesman  that  the  Western  na¬ 
tions  at  Belgrade  were  not  well  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  MacBride  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  resolutions  that  followed. 

The  MacBride  Commission,  headed  by 
Irish  statesman  and  journalist  Sean  Mac¬ 
Bride,  spent  two  years  developing  a  volu¬ 
minous  document  on  international  news 
reporting  that  generally  has  been  lauded 
by  Soviet  bloc  and  Third  World  countries 
and  regarded  with  serious  misgivings  by 
free  world  journalists,  news  organiza¬ 
tions  and  governments. 

But  the  line  is  by  no  means  clearly 
drawn.  Some  Third  World  and  Commun¬ 
ist  nations  would  like  a  stronger  Mac¬ 
Bride  Report  in  relation  to  government 
controls  and  some  Western  journalists 
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and  countries  do  not  see  it  as  ushering  in 
the  dark  ages  for  international  com¬ 
munications.  There  also  are  Third  World 
publishers,  editors  and  reporters  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  their  governments’  support  of 
the  MacBride  recommendations  and  the 
Belgrade  resolutions. 

At  UNESCO  in  Paris,  however,  there 
is  a  marked  sensitivity  to  blasts  against 
the  MacBride  Report  and  the  resolutions 
from  newspapers,  wire  services,  the  in¬ 
ternational  press  institute  and  others. 

The  MacBride  commission  staff  has  re¬ 
leased  a  content  analysis  of  about  185 
press  clippings  from  throughout  the 
world  which  it  says  are  largely  negative. 

According  to  staff  member  John  G. 
Massee,  a  big  majority  of  the  clippings 
were  from  newspapers,  a  few  from 
periodicals  and  23  were  raw  dispatches 
from  AP,  UPI,  Reuters,  Agence  France- 
Presse  and  the  Press  Trust  of  India.  Many 
of  the  newspaper  clippings,  he  noted,  cre¬ 
dited  the  wire  servies  as  the  source  for  the 
story. 

Massee  classified  65  clips  as  being 
“straight  reporting  without  comment  but 
it  should  be  noted  that  factual  reporting 
often  contained  critical  comments  on  the 
(MacBride)  Report,  giving  a  generally  un¬ 
favorable  impression  of  the  report  or 
stressing  controversy  about  it.” 

Thirty-seven  clippings,  he  said,  could 
be  considered  “mixed  and/or  balanced 
coverage”  in  which  certain  sections  of 
the  MacBride  Report  were  praised  or 
condemned. 

Massee  said  that  55  clips  were  rated  as 
“negative,  hostile  and/or  defamatory”  in 
their  appraisal  of  the  MacBride  commis¬ 
sion  and  UNESCO.  About  30  clips  from 
Tanjug,  the  Yugoslav  News  Agency, 
were  regarded  by  Massey  as  “favorable” 
to  both  organizations.  Tanjug  alos  oper¬ 
ated  a  news  pool  for  non-aligned  coun¬ 
tries. 

Massee  said-the  MacBride  staff  could 
not  understand  the  suspicions  and  hostil¬ 
ity  of  some  Western  newspapers  and 
agencies  as  indicated  in  both  editorials 
and  news  stories. 

“We  have  never  said  that  the  activities 
of  AP  or  Reuters  should  be  cut  down,”  he 
declared.  “There  has  been  nothing  com¬ 
ing  out  o  the  MacBride  Report  or  UN¬ 
ESCO  that  suggests  a  curtailment  of  news 
flow.” 

The  clips,  which  were  collected  be¬ 
tween  February  and  September,  1980, 
are  geographically  distributed  as  follows: 
Western  Europe,  64;  USA,  54;  Asia,  23; 
Latin  America,  14;  Africa,  3;  and  none 
from  Eastern  Europe,  except  for  Tanjug. 

Massee  singled  out  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Washington  Post 


as  being  “the  most  critical”  but  claimed 
that  a  number  of  Western  newspapers 
and  agencies  were  unfairly  biased.  He 
cited  headlines  and  statements  such  as 
“UNESCO’s  Efforts  to  Muzzle  the 
Press,”  “UNESCO  vs.  Press  Freedom,” 
“A  Special  UNESCO  Commission  Is 
Cooking  Up  a  Proposal  For  Some  Kind  of 
International  Institute  to  Oversee  Global 
Communications,”  and  “The  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  Sees  in  the 
UNESCO  Offensive  the  Greatest  Danger 
to  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  the  World 
Today.” 

The  MacBride  staffer  said  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  negative  articles  were  gener¬ 
ated  from  editorial  comments  and 
speeches  by  Gerald  Long,  head  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  Allen  Neuharth,  president  of  ANPA 
and  head  of  Gannett  newspapers  and 
George  Beebe,  director  of  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee.  In  addition, 
Massee  said,  several  clips  indicated  the 
use  of  handouts  by  ANPA,  IPI,  lAPA  and 
the  World  Press  Freedom. 

Informed  of  the  survey,  Mort  Rosenb- 
lum,  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune  in  Paris, 
told  E&P; 

“We  have  been  fair  and  balanced  in  our 
news  columns  and  have  attacked  the 
MacBride  Report  in  our  editorials.  I  think 
UNESCO  has  seized  or  this  international 
news  issue  to  build  its  own  power.  If  any¬ 
one  doesn’t  think  that  press  repression  is 
intended  he  should  read  section  58  of  the 
MacBride  Commission  Report.” 

Section  58  says:  “Effective  legal  mea¬ 
sures  should  be  designed  to: 

(A)  Limit  the  process  of  concentration 
and  monopolization; 

(B)  Circumscribe  the  actions  of  trans¬ 
nationals  by  requiring  them  to  comply 
with  specific  criteria  and  conditions  de¬ 
fined  by  national  legislation  and  develop¬ 
ment  policies; 

(C)  Reverse  trends  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  decision-makers  at  a  time  when  the 
media’s  public  image  is  growing  larger 
and  the  impact  of  communication  is  in¬ 
creasing; 

(D)  Reduce  the  influence  of  advertising 
on  editorial  policy  and  broadcast  prog¬ 
ramming; 

(E)  Seek  and  improve  models  which 
would  insure  greater  independence  and 
autonomy  of  the  media  concerning  their 
management  and  editorial  policy, 
whether  these  media  are  under  private, 
public  or  government  ownership.” 

Rosenblum,  an  AP  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  several  years,  said:  “A  free  press 
is  not  a  matter  for  compromise.  It’s  a 
matter  of  principle.  Either  there  is  credi¬ 
bility  and  honest  reporting  or  there  is  not. 
You  can’t  have  partially  free  reporting. 
An  agency  as  biased  as  UNESCO  should 
not  be  supervising  reporting.  To  UN¬ 
ESCO,  fair  comment  is  unbalanced  critic¬ 
ism.  That’s  the  trouble  with  Massey’s  re¬ 
port.” 

Also  rejecting  the  staff  report’s  conclu- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Past  Week’s  Stock  Prices 


12  reporters  win  1980 
Golden  Hammer  awards 

David  R.  Walker  and  Susan  Kirvin  of  the  Van  Nays  (Calif.)  Valley 
News,  Tim  Miller  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Mich.)  Morning  Sun  and  Elise 
Vider  writing  for  Connecticut  magazine  were  awarded  first  prizes  in  the 
1980  Golden  Hammer  Awards  journalism  competition  sponsored  by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

“Today’s  volatile  credit  market,  as  well  as  sharp  increases  in  housing 
and  energy  costs,  have  complicated  the  search  for  decent,  affordable 
housing.  The  public  has  come  to  rely  on  the  news  media  for  information  on 
innovative  financing  techniques  and  new  technology  for  coping  with  the 
energy  shortage,”  said  Merrill  Butler,  president  of  the  125,177-member 
trade  association. 

“We  hope  these  awards  will  enhance  the  quality  and  depth  of  reporting 
on  housing  issues  at  a  time  when  we  face  the  greatest  increases  in  young 
households  in  our  nation’s  history.” 

Second  place  winners  were  Don  B.  Campbell  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Katherine  M.  Rizzo  of  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Daily  American,  and  David 
Clark  of  Texas  Business  magazine. 

A  purse  of  $  1 ,000  and  a  golden  hammer  trophy  will  be  presented  to  the 
first  place  winners  in  each  of  three  categories  at  the  upcoming  NAHB 
Convention  in  Las  Vegas  in  January.  Second  prize  winners  receive  $500 
and  a  golden  hammer  trophy. 

The  first  category  included  newspapers  with  circulation  of  25,000  or 
more.  David  R.  Walker  and  Susan  Kirvin  of  the  Valley  News  captured 
first  place  with  their  six-part  series  on  “Housing  in  the  1980s”  which 
delved  into  the  housing  affordability  and  financing  problems  faced  by 
today’s  potential  home  buyers.  Second  place  went  to  Doug  G.  Campbell 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  his  entry  “Inclusionary  Zoning  Becomes 
Tidal  Wave”  which  examined  the  effects  of  government  requirements  that 
builders  construct  a  certain  percentage  of  new  homes  in  the  “affordable” 
range. 

The  winning  entry  in  the  second  category  for  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  under  25,000  was  submitted  by  Tim  Miller  of  the  Morning  Sun.  The 
five-part  housing  series  focused  on  housing  problems  in  the  mid-Michigan 
area  including  inadequate  housing  for  low  income  families,  housing  assist¬ 
ance  programs  and  the  rental  squeeze.  The  second  place  winner  was 
Katherine  M.  Rizzo  of  the  Daily  American  whose  four-part  series  ex¬ 
amined  the  impact  of  the  housing  slump  on  the  Somerset  area. 

First  place  in  the  magazine  category  was  awarded  to  Elise  Vider  of 
Connecticut  magazine  for  her  article  “The  Housing  Crisis  is  Here”  which 
discussed  the  housing  affordability  crisis  and  the  prospects  for  smaller 
homes  in  the  future.  Second  place  went  to  Texas  Business  magazine’s 
Dave  Clark  for  his  article  “Homes  Shrink,  Prices  Balloon” — which  hits 
the  housing  affordability  problem  in  Texas  and  discusses  the  alternatives 
offered  by  condominiums,  mobile  homes  and  homes  with  some  unfinished 
space. 

Six  honorable  mention  winners  receiving  $250  each  are  Glenn  Ritt  of  the 
Associated  Press,  Eugene  L.  Meyer  of  the  Washington  Post,  Don  Nakles 
of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  Jeanette  Germain  of  the  Ketchum  Idaho 
Mountan  Express,  Eric  Mankin  of  New  West  magazine,  and  Rick  McNeil- 
ly  and  Eli  Adams  of  Professional  Builder  magazine. 


Defend  report 
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sions  was  Michel  Saint-Pol,  director  of 
international  affairs  for  Agence  France- 
Presse. 

“We  have  no  objections  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  aspirations  of  the  Third  Wrold  but 
we  stand  on  the  fundamental  principal  of 
a  free  exchange  of  information,”  he  said. 

“We  also  are  prepared  to  accept  Third 
World  regional  or  national  news  agencies 
and  are  willing  to  help  them  set  up  such 
organizations.  However,  we  will  not 
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compromise  on  freedom  of  information 
for  all  parties.” 

Saint-Pol  denied  that  AFP  has  “over¬ 
reacted”  to  the  MacBride  Report  as  UN¬ 
ESCO  secretariat  personnel  are  saying 
about  most  Western  news  agencies  and 
newspapers. 

“But  freedom  of  information  is  not  an 
abstract  concept,”  he  explained.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  the  world  are  develop¬ 
ing  countries  and  all  are  governed  by 
strong  regimes.  Certainly  there  is  a  suspi¬ 
cion  of  state  control  in  the  MacBride  Re¬ 
port.” 

Commenting  on  both  secretariat 


NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

01/05  12/29 

Ago 

Affiliated  Publicatiors  (AMEX) . 

..  28^4 

28lS 

3014 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC) . 

..  20 

19 

22I4 

Capital  Cities  Comm. (NYSE) . 

..  59V4 

5715 

4714 

Charter  (^pany  (NYSE) . 

..  20 

1914 

N/A 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE) . 

..  29^4 

2915 

22  Is 

CSX  (NYSE) . 

..  49 

474s 

N  A 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE) . 

..  641/4 

6214 

4014 

Gannett  (NYSE) . 

.35^ 

54  Is 

4714 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC) . 

..  58 

59 

4415 

Harte-Hanlis  (NYSE) . 

..  3l4s 

31 

2714 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE) . 

..  27 

2512 

2915 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE) . 

..  28 

2714 

25 

Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) . 

..  23^ 

231? 

2416 

Media  General  (AMEX) . 

..  30V4 

28lS 

2415 

Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

..  5415 

4914 

N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC) . 

..  311/4 

29I4 

34 

New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

..  33  W 

33I4 

24 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) . 

..  1915 

1615 

1915 

Quebecor  (AMEX) . 

...  9 

815 

111* 

Southam  (CE) . 

..  421/4 

4215 

N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) . 

...  42 

42 

2715 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) . 

...  2115 

22 

1312 

Time,  Inc.  (NYSE) . 

...  60^ 

6214 

46 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) . 

...  4315 

41 

3616 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) . 

...  2715 

28 

1315 

Torstar  (CE) . 

...  2015 

21 

2114 

Washington  Post  (AMEX) . 

...2215 

2215 

2015 
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SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE) . 

...  2415 

2414 

20  Is 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

...  55 

53  Is 

48 

Altair  (OTC) . 

...  4l5 

44s 

412 

Am  Inti  (OTC) . 

...  754/4 

7414 

N,A 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) . 

...  5lS 

51? 

N  A 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) . 

...  36l5 

3415 

33 

CBS  (NYSE) . 

...  481/4 

4615 

N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) . 

...  2744 

274s 

41 

Compuscan  (OTC) . 

...  4lS 

3lS 

N/A 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) . 

...  2515 

25 

1514 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) . 

...  4914 

5014 

46 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . 

...  911S 

9412 

6815 

Domtar  (AMEX) . 

...  2414 

24 

20^ 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

...  3415 

3214 

3214 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) . 

...  7514 

70lS 

4814 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

...  2514 

2514 

2514 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) . 

...  5714 

574s 

391s 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) . 

...  7315 

7315 

47 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) . 

....  4214 

3815 

33 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

....  5215 

53 

36lS 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) . 

....  lOlS 

IOI4 

11^ 

International  Paper  (NYSE) . 

....  444s 

4214 

3715 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

....  334s 

32 

3015 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) . 

....  55 

5246 

4114 

LogEtronics  (OTC) . 

....  1514 

1414 

14l5 

Logicon  (AMEX) . 

....  27lS 

2646 

1914 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) . 

....  40 

3814 

26 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) . 

....  63lS 

5815 

49l5 

Raytheon  (NYSE) . 

....  IO8I4IO8 

7314 

Rockwell  Int'l  (NYSE) . 

...  424s 

421* 

48 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) . 

...  36 

33  Is 

3014 

Signode  (NYSE) . 

...  38 

3714 

N  A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) . 

...  22lS 

21I4 

1514 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

...  33 

31 

2714 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) . 

...  65 

5914 

N  A 

Visual  Graphics  (>5rp.  (AMEX) . 

...  8lS 

715 

414 

Volt  Info.  (OTC) . 

...  3914 

3712 

29 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 

...  251? 

24l5 

N  A 

charges  and  Western  media  reactions, 
Howard  Hardy,  United  States  Attache 
for  Culture  and  Communications  at  UN¬ 
ESCO,  said  that  sovereign  Third  World 
states  in  the  U.N .,  “believe  the  American 
press  understands  this  issue  only  in  terms 
of  its  own  perceptions.” 

Hardy  said  he  did  not  personally  be¬ 
lieve  that  American  journalists  have 
much  to  worry  about  insofar  as  the  Mac¬ 
Bride  Report  and  the  UNESCO  resolu¬ 
tions  are  concerned. 

“It’s  not  a  disaster,”  he  stated.  The 
ability  of  a  journalists  to  work  is  not  im¬ 
paired.  There  is  no  piece  of  paper  that 
disagrees  with  the  idea  of  a  free  press. 
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The  first  opnon  was  to  terminate  the 
contract  immediately  and  revert  to  tradi¬ 
tional  bargaining  on  a  new  contract.  The 
second  was  to  take  the  matter  into 
arbitration.  The  ITU  initially  chose  the 
latter. 

New  York  ITU  unit  president  Bertram 
Powers  said  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the 
ITU  would  move  to  terminate  the  con¬ 
tract,  but  it  is  a  possibility  that  exists. 

Further  focusing  attention  on  the  up¬ 
coming  Guild  contract  negotiations  in 
New  York  City  was  a  statement  made  by 
International  Guild  President  Charles 
Perlik. 

Successful  bargaining  by  the  Guild  unit 
in  New  York  City,  Perlik  said,  will  be  an 
aid  to  “more  fruitful  negotiation  in  other 
units  .  .  .  and,  to  be  sure,  other  Guild 
locals.” 

The  New  York  Guild,  he  said,  “will 
continue  to  have  the  full  resources  and 
cooperation”  of  the  International  Guild 
office. 

Last  year  was  not  a  particulary  good 
one  for  the  Guild.  In  early  1980,  the  Eli¬ 
zabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal  Guild  local 
folded  after  a  bitter  strike  and  Guild  offi¬ 
cials  there  rapped  the  International  Guild 
and  the  New  York  unit  for  lack  of  sup¬ 
port. 

The  Guild  also  did  not  fare  as  well  as  it 
would  have  like  to  in  Minneapolis,  where 
the  Star  and  Tribune  local  failed  to  win  a 
clause  that  would  have  required  manage¬ 
ment  to  pay  reporters  residuals  for  news¬ 
paper  stories  that  are  also  used  on  cable 
tv. 

Other  Guild  contracts  that  expire  this 
year  are  in  San  Diego  (June  7),  Baltimore 
(June  9),  Montreal  (June  30)  and  St.  Louis 
(Aug.  31.)  The  leadership  of  those  Guild 
locals,  as  well  as  the  International  Guild 
leadership,  will  have  their  eyes  focused 
on  the  outcome  of  the  New  York  City 
negotiations. 


Brady 


PRESS  SECRETARY — President-elect  Ronald  Reagan  announced  this  week 
that  transition  spokesman  James  Brady  (left)  would  be  his  White  House  press 
secretary.  Reagan  made  the  announcement  outside  Blair  House.  (United 
Press  International  photo  by  Ron  Edmonds) 


(Continued  from  page  ll) 

element  is  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

Brady  told  reporters  he  is  confident  he 
will  have  good  access  and  said  “no” 
when  asked  if  a  Press  Secretary  would 
ever  have  to  lie  to  the  press. 

Brady  was  born  in  Centralia,  Ill.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1%2,  majoring  in  communications  and 
political  science. 

After  work  in  Chicago  advertising  and 
public  relations  firms,  for  a  year  he  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  late  Senator  Everett  M. 
Dirksen,  (R-Ill.).  For  two  years  in  the 
mid-sixties,  Brady  was  director  of  legisla¬ 
tive  and  public  affairs  for  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society.  He  moved  to  Washing- 
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ton  in  1968  to  be  a  communications  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  that,  Brady  handled  press  chores 
for  the  office  of  management  and  budget 
in  the  Ford  Administration  for  Secretary 
of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  from 
1977  to  1979  for  Senator  William  Roth 
(R-Del.).  He  was  press  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Texas  Governor  John  B.  Connally 
until  Connally  dropped  out  of  the  recent 
presidential  race.  He  then  joined  the 
Reagan  campaign  as  director  of  research. 

It  was  no  secret  in  Reagan  circles  that 
Brady  wanted  the  press  secretary  job. 
His  dedication  to  the  Reagan  staff  was  so 
total  that,  when  he  won  an  airline’s  free 
trip  to  anywhere  in  the  world,  he  allowed 
the  ticket  to  lapse  because  he  lacked  the 
time. 

During  his  time  with  the  Reagan  cam¬ 
paign,  Brady  served  as  Deputy  to  Press 
Secretary  Nofziger,  who — after  Reagan’s 
victory,  announced  he  would  not  accept 
the  job  as  White  House  Press  Secretary. 
During  the  transition  period,  Brady  has 
served  as  press  assistant,  becoming 
known  for  his  press  conference  introduc¬ 
tions  of  the  cabinet  officers  and  other 
members  of  Reagan’s  incoming  high  com¬ 
mand. 

It  has  been  known  that  more  than  a  half 
dozen  have  been  considered  for  the 
White  House  Press  Secretary  post  includ¬ 
ing  ANPA  general  manager  Jerry 
Friedhiem  (E&P,  Dec  27).  One  story  had 
it  that  Brady  was  depicted  as  less  than  a 
first  choice  of  Nancy  Reagan,  who  was 
said  to  want  her  husband  to  choose  some¬ 
one  “better  looking”  for  the  job.  Mrs. 
Reagan  has  denied  that  story,  however. 
Early  this  week,  an  anonymous  note  was 
left  on  Brady’s  desk.  It  said:  “Since  we 
couldn’t  find  anybody  good  looking,  con¬ 
gratulations.” 

In  announcing  Brady’s  appointment  on 


Tuesday,  President-elect  Reagan  said  he 
is  turning  into  an  “irate  husband”  be¬ 
cause  the  press  is  circulating  such  inaccu¬ 
rate  stories  as  his  wife’s  rejecting  Brady 
because  of  his  looks. 

The  first  news  of  Brady’s  appointment 
slipped  out  from  Brady’s  mother  in  Cen¬ 
tralia,  Ill.  The  Associated  Press  in 
Washington  was  told  by  Dorothy  Brady: 
“Jimmy  called  us  Friday  night  to  tell  us 
he  was  to  be  named  Press  Secretary  on 
Tuesday.  We’re  awfully  excited,  naut- 
rally.” 


TO  WHITE  HOUSE-Karna  Small,  a 
former  California  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  television  newscaster,  was 
appointed  deputy  White  House  press 
secretary  by  President-elect  Ronald 
Reagan.  She  is  now  moderator  of  a  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  public  affairs 
forum.  (UPl  file  photo) 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS  SECTION 


Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

Small  and  mid-sized  dailies 
embrace  standard  ad  units 


Less  than  a  week  after  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  began 
mailing  its  Standard  Advertising  Unit 
System  broadsheet  newspaper  to  the  na- 
tion’s  newspapers,  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  reports  that  22  pub¬ 
lishers  have  indicated  their  intention  to 
participate  in  the  system. 

Most  newspapers  which  had  notified 
the  NAB  by  Wednesday  of  their  intention 
to  particpate  were  in  the  small  to  middle- 
size  circulation  categories.  The  NAB  be¬ 
lieves  that  is  an  indication  that  newspap¬ 
ers  in  those  categories  are  hungry  for  in¬ 
creased  national  advertising  revenues. 
The  bureau  expects  that  notification  from 
large  market  dailies  will  be  somewhat  de¬ 
layed  due  to  the  sheer  number  of  persons 
involved  in  the  decision-making  process. 
The  NAB  seeks  notification  from  news¬ 
papers  which  intend  to  implement  the 
voluntary  SAU  system  by  April  I  with  an 
eye  toward  a  September  1  start-up. 

Among  the  first  newspapers  to  file  with 
the  bureau  were  the  Middle shoro  (Ky.) 
Daily  News;  Murray  (Ky.)  Ledger  and 
Times;  York  (Neb.)  News-Times;  Kansas 
City  (Kans.)  Kansan;  Pendleton  (Ore.) 
East  Oregonian;  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald; 
and  the  Ruston  (La.)  Leader. 

“This  system  will  work  out  fine  for  us, 
even  though  our  pages  are  1-inch  wider 


and  a  half-inch  longer  than  the  standard," 
commented  J.T.  Hurst,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Middlesboro  Daily  News. 
“This  is  going  to  be  a  big  help  to  newspap¬ 
ers  nationwide,  and  we  think  most  news¬ 
papers  are  going  to  agree  to  it  (SAUs).” 

Walter  L.  Apperson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Murray  Ledger  and 
Times,  commented,  “We  want  national 
advertisers  to  get  off  television  and  into 
our  pages  so  we  can  ring  the  cash  register 
for  them.  We  see  no  production  problems 
whatsoever  —  we’ll  adapt.” 

In  the  second  wave  of  responses  to  the 
bureau  were  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  the  Alexandria  (La.) 
Daily  Town  Talk.  Frank  Daniels,  a  former 
chairman  and  president  of  the  AN  PA 
Foundation  board  of  trustees  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  board  of  directors,  is  president 
and  publisher  of  the  News  Observer,  and 
Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  past  ANPA  chairman 
and  president,  is  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Town  Talk. 

Among  other  papers  which  have  noti¬ 
fied  the  bureau  are  the  Lima  (Oh.)  News; 
Menominee  (Mich.)  Herald  Leader;  Oca¬ 
la  (Fla.)  Star-Banner;  Bogalusa  (La.) 
Daily  News;  Maryville  (Tenn.)  Alcoa 
Daily  Times;  Dennison  (Tex.)  Herald; 
Eden  (N.C.)  Daily  News;  The  Journal  of 
Commerce;  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times 


New  cigarette  may  bring  $50  miliion 
in  nationai  newspaper  advertising 


Industry  experts  expect  Barclay,  a  new 
low-tar  cigarette  produced  by  the  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Company,  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  $150  million  marketing  boost  in 
1981,  and  some  believe  up  to  a  third  of 
that  sum  will  be  earmarked  for  newspaper 
advertising. 

Further,  the  massive  new  product  in¬ 
troduction  into  the  highly  competitive 
low-tar  cigarette  market  is  expected  to 
touch  off  a  new  tobacco  company  adver¬ 
tising  war,  which  will  likely  weather  well 
for  newspapers  in  1981  national  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues. 

Pat  Dubrowski,  newspaper  coordina¬ 
tor  for  Cunningham  &  Walsh  on  Brown  & 
Williamson  accounts,  told  E&P  that  the 
new  cigarette  is  “slowly  adding”  test 
markets  and  that  no  timetable  for  a 
national  rollout  had  yet  been  set.  Howev¬ 
er,  she  said  if  current  tests  prove  as  suc- 
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cessful  as  those  in  the  last  quarter  of  1980, 
she  is  “sure”  the  campaign  will  go 
national. 

Dubrowski  said  the  agency  is  currently 
using  Newsplan  in  its  test  market  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  When  asked  if  C&W  is 
eyeing  104-page  Newsplan  contracts 
similar  to  those  considered  by  the  R.J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  she  re¬ 
plied,  “not  yet.”  She  declined  to  com¬ 
ment  on  both  the  size  of  the  marketing 
budget  and  where  the  dollars  would  likely 
be  spent. 

She  agreed  with  the  notion  that  a  heavy 
Barclay  national  rollout  would  intensify 
the  low-tar  cigarette  advertising  competi¬ 
tion  among  B&W,  R.J.  Reynolds  and  Phi¬ 
lip  Morris,  saving,  “I’m  sure  it  would.” 

According  to  trade  press  reports,  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  estimated  $150  million 
marketing  budget  will  be  spent  in  a  unique 


THE  MILLIONTH  AD  for  1980  in  the 
Hollywood  (Flo.)  Sun-Tattler  classified 
pages  is  taken  by  Dale  Franklin,  with  (left 
to  right)  Arthur  Segall,  Sr.,  business  man¬ 
ager;  Bob  Long,  advertising  director  and 
Nancy  Brennan,  classified  manager  look¬ 
ing  on.  The  lucky  customer  who  phoned  in 
the  ad  will  receive  a  $50  savings  bond  and 
his  real  estate  ad  will  run  free  for  30  days. 


Herald  Record;  Chanute  (Kans.)  Tribun- 
e;  Stevens  Point  (V/hc.)  Journal;  Esther- 
ville  (Iowa)  Daily  News;  and  the  Watson¬ 
ville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaronion  &  Sun. 

The  SAU  system  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
presentation  by  Walter  Matteson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  Company 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  working  com¬ 
mittee  which  developed  the  sizes,  during 
the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  annual  winter  meeting  in  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Fla.  later  this  month.  A  special 
question  &  answer  discussion  session 
concerning  the  system  will  also  be  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  INAE  meeting. 


promotional  giveaway  of  entire  cartons  of 
the  new  cigarettes  to  persons  who  phone 
a  toll-free  number  and  report  their  names, 
addresses  and  the  brand  of  cigarette  they 
smoke.  The  promotion  has  been  featured 
in  the  test  campaigns,  and  the  company 
has  stated  that  it  would  be  part  of  a 
national  introduction. 

The  marketing  budget  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  ever  for  a  new  product  intro¬ 
duction.  Before  this  introduction,  the 
largest  budget  supporting  a  new  cigarette 
was  estimated  at  around  $60  million. 

Frank  Gurda,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  Branham  News¬ 
paper  Sales’  Chicago  branch  office,  says 
he  believes  national  advertising  competi¬ 
tion  among  the  three  largest  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  for  their  low-tar  brands  will  prove 
“the  battleground  of  1981.”  He  said 
Branham  is  currently  actively  courting 
the  cigarette  makers  with  ad  positioning 
plans  and  sales  efforts  designed  to  prom¬ 
ote  tobacco  advertising  seven  days  a 
week. 
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E&P’s  Wilt  to  retire; 
McGovern  named  PM 

Terilyn  McGovern-Mazza  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  of  Editor  & 

Publisher  effective  January  16,  1981.  She 
replaces  George  Wilt,  who  is  retiring. 

McGovern-Mazza  was  formerly  prom¬ 
otion  manager  for  the  Capital  Newspap¬ 
ers  Group,  Albany,  N.Y.,  publishers  of 
the  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News.  She  was  previously  promotion 
manager  for  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Record. 

Wilt,  who  joined  E&P  as  promotion 
manager  in  1955,  had  also  served  as  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  He  was  secretary  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  Company,  and  she’ll  be  responsible  for  accounts  in  the 
wrote  a  weekly  column  on  newspaper  city  and  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  states.  She 
promotion  for  more  than  20  years.  He  will  was  formerly  director  of  advertising  and 
continue  to  serve  as  a  promotional  con-  trade  shows  for  the  National  Newspaper 
sultant  to  E&P.  Additionally,  Darlene  Association,  a  post  in  which  she  was  re- 
Thomas  hasjoined  the  New  York  display  sponsible  for  advertising  sales  for  Puh- 
advertising  sales  staff  of  E&P  where  Usher’s  Auxiliary. 


GEORGE  WILT  displays  plaques  presented  to  him  by  INAP  Eastern  and 
Western  regions  to  TERILYN  McGOVERN-AAAZZA,  who  assumes  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager's  position  upon  Wilt's  retirement. 
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Wine  tops  liquor  in 
U.S.  consumption 

Wine  consumption  probably  surpassed 
liquor  consumption  in  1980  by  some  15 
million  gallons  in  what  was  the  first  year 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  liquor  and  wine 
industries  that  wine  has  topped  liquor  in 
volume.  Seven-month  totals  were  258.2 
million  gallons  for  wine  and  243.4  million 
gallons  for  liquor. 

These  findings  are  reported  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  the  Wine  and  Spirits 
Marketing  Bulletin,  an  analysis  of  indus¬ 
try  trends  published  six  times  a  year  by 
the  advertising  department  of  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report. 

The  report  estimates  that  full-year  1980 
figures  will  show  wine  consumption  at 
around  465  million  gallons  and  liquor  at 
about  450  million  gallons.  According  to 
the  analysis,  wine  received  a  major  boost 
from  the  current  recession  which  pre¬ 
vented  liquor  volume  from  increasing  and 
helped  move  some  sales  from  liquor  to 
wine. 

The  current  Bulletin  reports  that  adver¬ 
tising  outlays  for  1980  were  increased  for 
some  brands  to  counter  effects  of  the  re¬ 
cession.  Expanded  budgets  supported 
sales  gains  for  imported  cordials,  cognac 
and  rum.  Premium-priced  bourbons  and 
Irish  whiskey  did  well,  too.  Some  con¬ 
sumers  switched  from  premium  Scotch¬ 
es,  Canadians  and  imported  gins  to  low- 
priced  vodkas,  gins,  blends,  U.S.  cor¬ 
dials  and  wine. 

Heineken  account 
moves  to  SSC&B 

Van  Munching  &  Company,  Inc.,  the 
exclusive  U.S.  importers  of  Heineken 
Holland  Beer,  has  assigned  the  $7-$8  mil¬ 
lion  advertising  account  to  SSC&B,  Inc. 

The  assignment  came  after  a  review  of 
some  15  ad  agencies  which  was  kicked  off 
when  Van  Munching  announced  it  in¬ 
tended  to  terminate  its  eight-year  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Doremus  agency.  Van 
Munching  said  at  the  time  that  it  was 
seeking  a  large,  full-service,  consumer 
products  agency. 

Heineken  has  remained  ensconsed  as 
the  nation’s  largest  selling  imported  beer 
for  several  years. 

The  agency  has  also  been  assigned  the 
Amstel  Light  Beer  account.  Van  Mun- 
ching’s  new  import  which  is  now  in  test 
marketing.  It  is  the  first  “low-calorie” 
imported  beer  in  the  U.S. 

Maier  inducted  into 
Ad  Hall  of  Fame 

Irwin  Maier,  81,  former  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  was  recently  inducted  into  the 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Club’s  Hall  of 
Fame. 
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Lane  named  to  head 
Media  Records 


Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


Whither  ‘help  wanted’  in  ‘81? 


Media  Records,  Inc.  announced  the 
election  of  Sal  Lane  to  be  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  advertising 
auditing  and  measuring  company,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1 

Lane,  who  was  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  succeeds  T.A. 
Wise,  who  remains  chairman. 

Lane  has  been  responsible  for  the  di¬ 
versification  of  Media  Records'  opera¬ 
tions.  Ten  years  ago,  the  company  was 
solely  identified  with  reporting  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  the  nation’s  major  daily 
newspapers. 

The  International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  several  years  ago 
formed  a  committee  which  proved  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  longer-term  sub¬ 
scription  commitments  from  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  which,  in  turn,  were  sub¬ 
stantially  responsible  for  saving  the  com¬ 
pany  from  financial  collapse.  Now  Media 
Records  is  reporting  advertising  data  on 
television,  shoppers,  weeklies,  trade 
publications  and  it  has  begun  tracking 
cooperative  advertsing. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1981  the  firm 
plans  to  offer  an  on-line  service  to  news¬ 
papers,  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Karl  Francz,  production  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  succeeds  Lane  as  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager. 

Starch  plans  to 
acquire  Roper 

Starch  INRA  Hooper,  Inc.  recently 
announced  an  ageement  in  principle  to 
acquire  The  Roper  Organization. 

The  combined  company  will  merge 
Starch's  experience  in  syndicated  adver¬ 
tising  research  and  Roper's  in  syndicated 
public  affairs  studies.  Under  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  agreement,  Roper  will  become  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Starch  in  re¬ 
turn  for  an  undisclosed  amount  of  stock. 

While  the  two  companies  will  continue 
to  operate  at  separate  headquarters. 
Starch  INRA  Hooper  will  move  its  New 
York  City  offices  out  of  the  Graybar 
Building  into  the  Roper  offices  at  205  East 
42nd  St. 

All  In  Style  names 
west  coast  manager 

Joan  Garner  has  joined  East/West  Net¬ 
work,  Inc.  as  west  coast  manager  for  All 
In  Style  magazine. 

Garner  will  be  responsible  for  all  sales 
and  marketing  activity  in  the  1.^  western 
states  for  the  monthly  lifestyle  magazine 
which  is  distributed  to  more  than  1 .2  mil¬ 
lion  families  as  a  supplement  to  selected, 
home  delivered  editions  of  newspapers  in 
10  major  markets. 
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“For  the  last  six  months  of  ‘81,  em¬ 
ployment  advertising  will  be  on  a  plateau, 
but  in  the  second  half  it  should  resume  the 
continued  spiral  characteristic  of  the  last 
five  years,”  according  to  Van  Evans, 
president,  Deutsch  Shea  &  Evans,  one  of 
the  nation's  foremost  recruitment  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  and  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

For  most  major  metro  newspapers,  the 
help  wanted  classification  is  the  fulcrum 
of  their  classified  operation,  accounting 
for  more  than  50%  of  the  department’s 
revenue  in  many  cases.  Chronic  shor¬ 
tages,  not  only  in  the  much  vaunted  en¬ 
gineering  and  professional  areas  but  in 
such  white  collar  skills  as  secretarial 
work,  Evans  suggests,  will  assure  a  con¬ 
tinuing  and  increasing  need  for  large  scale 
recruitment  advertising.  Other  areas 
where  shortages  will  continue  to  persist 
are  in  basic  vocations. 

“People  don't  want  to  be  secretaries — 
they  want  to  be  executive  secretaries.” 
Evans  told  E&P.  “They  don't  want  to  get 
involved  with  typing,  not  realizing  that  in 
the  electronic  office  of  tomorrow,  which 
is  already  here  today  in  many  areas,  the 
keyboard  is  still  the  pivotal  working  tool 
for  computers,  word  processors, 
etcetera.” 

The  shortages  of  trained  mechanics, 
service  people  for  air-conditioners,  office 
appliances,  et  cetera,  are  short-circuiting 
industry’s  efforts  to  increase  productiv¬ 
ity,”  Evans  said. 

“Consider  the  case  of  a  faulty  office 
copier.  The  vendor  sends  over  a  'mecha¬ 
nic'  who  takes  the  thing  apart  —  has  parts 
strewn  all  over  the  floor — and  has  to  stop 
to  call  his  foreman  because  he  can't  put  it 
together  himself.  His  average  six  week 
traning  course  at  the  company  left  a  few 
gaps.  Meanwhile,  the  machine's  failure 
and  the  mechanic's  ineptness  cost  the 
company  downtime  —  holding  up  other 
employees  while  their  pay  goes  on.” 

Evans  sees  a  wider  pool  of  vocationally 
trained  people  needed  —  without  them 
help  wanted  advertising  is  unavailing.  He 
proposes  that  the  many  two  year  colleges 
would  be  well-advised  to  offer  vocational 
courses  in  basic  skills  instead  of  duplicat¬ 
ing  the  facilities  of  the  four-year  colleges, 
which,  in  many  areas,  are  experiencing 
diminishing  enrollments. 

Basing  his  optimism  for  the  2nd  half  of 
1981  on  the  incoming  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion's  ‘new  broom'  aura.  Evans  sees  an 
upturn  in  demand  for  personnel  resulting 
from  plant  expansion,  new  product  intro¬ 
ductions.  lowered  interest  rates  and  in¬ 
creased  arms  spending.  Again,  in  the  de¬ 
cade  ahead  the  recruitment  executive  ex¬ 
pects  the  scientifically  trained  workers  to 
be  at  the  forefront  of  demand  by  industry. 


To  attempt  to  put  recruitment  of  such 
personnel,  which  has  been  characterized 
by  a  “mad  scramble”  since  the  Korean 
War,  on  a  more  orderly  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  basis,  DS&E  is  advising  its  clients  to 
consider  substituting  a  continuing  re¬ 
cruitment  ad  program  in  place  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  practice  of  advertising  by  fits  and 
starts  to  meet  emergency  shortages. 

He  referred  to  a  recent  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jim  Pierce,  editor  of  Avaition 
Week  &  Space  Technology.  In  it  Pierce 
wrote,  “A  consistent,  long-range  nation¬ 
al  recruitment  advertising  campaign  is 
not  an  added  expense.  It’s  an  investment 
which  should  be  expected  to  lower  the 
cost  of  hiring  .  .  ."One  of  the  advantages 
of  such  an  effort  would  be  to  reduce  tur¬ 
nover  ”...  by  helping  persuade  your 
own  people  that  the  grass  may  be  just  as 
green  on  your  side  of  the  street.” 

Pierce  was  referring  to  the  high  degree 
of  job  switching  that  occurrs  as  the  ex¬ 
pensively-wooed  scientists  and  engineers 
play  a  game  of  musical  chairs  with  their 
employers. 

“A  consistent  advertising  program.” 
Evans  said,  “would  also  give  these  peo¬ 
ple  a  greater  sense  of  security  knowing 
their  company  was  hiring,  not  laying  off, 
people.  For  the  company,  a  continuing 
inflow  of  top  skilled  people  would  result 
in  upgrading  the  staff  in  addition  to  insur¬ 
ing  against  crisis  personnel  shortages.” 

While  Evans  noted  that  radio  is  making 
some  progress  as  a  recruitment  medium, 
it  still  accounts  for  less  than  15%  of  the 
recruitment  budget,  with  newspaper  con¬ 
tinuing  as  the  prime  medium.  Radio's 
principle  function  is  to  work  in  tandem 
with  a  newspaper  recruitment  campaign 
—  directing  listeners  to  the  help  wanted 
pages  in  the  newspaper. 

As  for  television.  Evans  said  tv  has 
made  little  impact  here  because  it  is  basi¬ 
cally  an  entertainment  medium. 

“When  a  recruitment  message  is  pre¬ 
sented,  the  viewer  hardly  has  time  to  real¬ 
ize  the  change  of  pace  and  he's  sure  to 
miss  the  phone  number  for  contact.” 
Evans  said. 

Interpublic  buys 
Kentucky  agency 

The  Interpublic  Group  of  Companies. 
Inc.  has  announced  its  intention  to  purch¬ 
ase  Zimmer-McClaskey-Lewis  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  the  largest  ad  agency  in 
the  state. 

ZML  will  be  merged  into  McCann- 
Erickson  and  will  become  one  of  the 
agency's  regional  headquarters  olTices. 
The  new  olTice  w  ill  be  managed  by  Emery 
Lewis,  now  ZML  chairman. 
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Teenagers  advised 
in  new  coiumn 

Getting  teen-agers  involved  in  the  daily 
newspaper  is  one  of  the  major  challenges 
facing  editors  today.  At  the  Evening 
Gazette  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  local  teen¬ 
agers  have  recently  been  given  their  own 
column. 

“Hear  Us  Out”  is  a  weekly  advice  col¬ 
umn  by  and  for  teen-agers.  It’s  the 
brainchild  of  Fred  Kardon,  editor  of  the 
Gazette’s  Family  Today  section. 

“Hear  Us  Out”  answers  questions  ab¬ 
out  growing  up  sent  in  by  readers.  .  . 
teen-agers  and  parents  of  teen-agers.  The 
questions  go  to  a  panel  of  19  area  junior 
high  and  high  school  students  enlisted  by 
Kardon  with  the  help  of  school  superin¬ 
tendents.  The  students  meet  bi-monthly 
to  review  and  answer  questions.  Kardon 
says  the  kids  run  their  own  show.  His  role 
is  that  of  moderator. 

So  far  the  response  has  been  “phe¬ 
nomenal,”  Kardon  says.  He  credits  the 
panel  for  their  involvement.  “The  kids 
are  doing  a  super  job.  1  hey’ve  made  a 
solid  commitment.” 

Calls  about  “Hear  Us  Out”  are  coming 
from  teachers,  parents  and  students.  .  . 
all  postive.  Kardon  says,  “The  schools 
love  it  because  the  kids  are  becoming  bet¬ 
ter  writers.  Their  answers  are  becoming 
more  cohesive.  Plus,  they’re  learning  to 
interact  with  each  other.”  Kardon  is  also 
getting  a  positive  response  from  his  own 
private  panel.  .  .  two  teen-agers  at 
home. 

Currently,  “Hear  Us  Out”  runs  ever 
Friday  in  the  Family  Today  pages  of  the 
Evening  Gazette.  “Our  goal  is  to  answer 
every  letterthat  comes  in.  We’ll  expand  if 
we  start  getting  a  backlog,”  Kardon  says. 

Editor  acquires 
Colorado  papers 

The  Valley  Citizen  and  the  East  Valley 
Advertiser  in  Clifton,  Colo.,  have  been 
sold  to  Tyler  and  Johnnie  Sue  Todd, 
formerly  of  Woodward,  Okla. 

The  sellers  were  Shelby  and  Carolyn 
Kesterson.  He  formerly  was  publisher  of 
the  Gunnison  (Colo.)  Country  Times  and 
just  accepted  an  executive  position  with 
City  Market  grocery  chain. 

The  Valley  Citizen  is  a  1,300- 
circulation  paid  weekly.  The  East  Valley 
Advertiser  is  a  saturation  free  weekly. 
Clifton  is  on  Colorado’s  West  Slope  just 
east  of  Grand  Junction. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by  James  J. 
Brodell,  newspaper  broker  and  Realtor. 

Todd  was  editor  of  the  Woodward  Dai¬ 
ly  Press  for  the  last  16'/’  years. 

Mrs.  Todd  had  been  co-owner  and 
general  manager  of  Todd  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Channel  3,  Woodward,  since  l%5. 
The  Todds  sold  their  broadcasting  in¬ 
terest  in  early  August. 
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Business  section 
debuts  in  Daiias 

On  November  II,  Dallas  Morning 
News  premiered  Business  Tuesday,  a 
weekly  section  providing  readers  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  coverage  of  Dallas  and 
the  Southwest. 

“Business  Tuesday  came  into  being 
specifically  to  answer  a  need  our  city  has 
had  for  some  time:  comprehensive  eco¬ 
nomic  news  from  the  Dallas  point  of 
view,”  Morning  News  executive  editor 
Burl  Osborne  said. 

Morning  News  has  more  than  doubled 
its  business  staff,  adding  reporters  to  cov¬ 
er  specific  areas  of  interest  such  as  the 
Texas  energy  business,  electronics, 
marketing  and  advertising  fields,  legal 
affairs,  labor,  real  estate  and  financial  re¬ 
ports. 

There  is  regular  coverage  of  trans¬ 
portation,  apparel,  entertainment  and 
agriculture,  as  well  as  other  major  Dallas 
industries.  Profiles  of  the  people  and 
communities  are  also  featured. 

Allen  Pusey  has  joined  the  Morning 
News  business  staff,  writing  special  re¬ 
ports.  Business  reporter  Bob  Adams, 
based  in  Washington  D.C.,  keeps  readers 
informed  about  how  Dallas  financial  and 
corporate  interests  are  shaping  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economic  policy. 

Every  week  in  Business  Tuesday,  a 
syndicated  column  by  Dan  Dorfman  is 
featured. 

Business  Tuesday  also  introduced  the 
nation’s  first  professional  ethics  column, 
written  exclusively  for  Morning  News  by 
leading  authorities,  which  monthly  ex¬ 
plores  difficult  issues  encountered  by  to¬ 
day’s  business  men  and  women. 


Allbritton  invests 
$26m  in  D.C.  bank 

Newspaper  publisher  Joseph  Allbrit¬ 
ton,  who  is  having  financial  problems 
with  two  of  his  New  Jersey  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  is  facing  a  union  movement 
there  because  of  low  wages,  recently 
purchased  $26.9  million  worth  of  stock  in 
a  Washington,  D.C.  bank. 

Allbritton,  who  has  an  extensive  bank¬ 
ing  background  in  his  native  Texas, 
agreed  to  purchase  397,545  shares  of 
Riggs  National  Bank  at  $67.70  per  share. 
That,  added  to  his  previous  holdings,  give 
him  a  15.4%  interest  in  the  bank. 

Allbritton  heads  up  Allbritton  Com- 
munciations  which  owns  three  newspap¬ 
ers  as  well  as  radio  and  tv  stations. 

Citing  financial  problems,  Allbritton’s 
Paterson  (N.J.)  News  and  Union  City 
(N.J.)  Dispatch  recently  fired  several  re¬ 
porters. 

The  reporters  who  were  let  go  claimed 
they  were  given  a  week’s  severence  pay 
and  only  because  they  raised  a  fuss.  Some 
of  the  reporters  who  remain  at  the  two 
New  Jersey  papers  told  E&P  that  Allbrit¬ 
ton  management  pays  most  reporters 
“only”  $4.50  per  hour  and  that  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  attempting  to  unionize 
the  newssroom.  One  reporter  charged 
Allbritton  mangement  with  practicing 
“idiot  economics”  at  his  newspapers. 

Name  change 
approved  by  ACEJ 

The  American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  has  voted  to  change  its 
name,  to  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication.  The  change  will  take  effect  in 
April. 

The  group  also  agreed  to  modify  pre¬ 
sent  ACEJ  accrediting  standards  which 
state  that  no  more  than  10%  of  a  student’s 
journalism  and  mass  communications 
credit  can  be  earned  through  internships. 
Under  the  new  standard,  the  word  “can” 
is  changed  to  “should.” 

Richard  C.  Gray,  director  of  Indiana 
University’s  School  of  Journalism  and 
chairman  of  the  ACEJ  committee  that  re¬ 
viewed  the  standard,  said  that  the  change 
“should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  go  beyond  10%. ”  It  does,  howev¬ 
er,  “put  the  burden  on  individual  accre¬ 
diting  terms  to  look  at  individual  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  he  said. 

New  Hall  of  Fame 

The  University  of  Kentucky  School  of 
Journalism  has  established  a  Kentucky 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  to  recognize  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  the  profession 
by  individuals.  The  first  recipients  wll  be 
named  next  spring,  and  after  that,  the 
awards  will  be  made  annually. 
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quality  of  our  printed  products  that  sets  us  g 
apart.  Quality  we’ve  achieved  through  our  ¥ 
pioneering  use  of  electronics  in  printing,  ' 
computer  oriented  preparation  procedures  and 
other  innovative  efforts  in  the  industry.  Quality 
brought  about  by  the  desire  of  our  people  to 
excel.  A  sincere  quest  for  eminence  that 


The  pursuit  of  perfection.  “When  you’re  in  a  pressure  cooker  like  the  America’s 
Cup,  you’ve  got  to  pull  out  all  the  stops.”  In  1980,  Dennis  Conner  and  Freedom 
i  won  the  Cup,  in  exciting  fashion,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
%  sails  ever  conceived  for  a  12-meter. 

“Our  mainsail  was  made  with  some  new  synthetic  materials  called  Mylar 
and  Kevlar!  Basically,  they  made  the  sail  light  enough  to  set  well  in  light 
winds,  but  stiff  enough  to  hold  its  shape  in  a  breeze.  Pretty  exotic  stuff,  but 
Ik  if  it  will  help  you  go  even  a  1/10  knot  faster,  you  do  it.” 

_  That  same  pursuit  of  excellence  has  made  The  Providence 

lb  Gravure  Companies  the  industry  leader  we  are  today.  Our  four  plant 

locations  provide  a  tmly  nation^  service  network  of  Gravure,  Web 
ISHHIEb  Offset  and  finishing  capabilities.  ^ ,  __ 
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motivates  us  daily  in  our  never- 
ending  pursuit  of  perfection. 


The  Providence  Gravure  Companies 

Providence,  RI,  Dallas,  TX,  Richmond,  VA,  Mt.  Morris,  IL 


25  to  share 
Penney-Mo. 
cash  awards 

Winners  in  the  21st  annual  Penney- 
Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  competi¬ 
tion  were  announced  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
by  Dean  Roy  M.  Fisher  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

A  total  of  $13,150  will  go  to  25  winners 
in  the  national  competition  to  recognize 
excellence  in  reporting  and  editing.  While 
the  Penney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards 
focus  on  people/family/lifestyle  sections, 
the  four  reporting  categories  are  open  t6 


lifestyle  stories  appearing  in  all  sections 
of  a  newspaper. 

Two  newspapers  repeated  their  1979 
achievement  by  being  named  first  place 
winners  in  their  respective  circulation 
classes:  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  Janet  Woods,  lifestyle  editor, 
in  Class  II  for  daily  newspapers  with  a 
circulation  between  25  OCO  to  1()0,(XX); 
and  Boston  (Mass.)  Phoenix,  Ande  Zell- 
man,  senior  editor,  in  Class  IV,  weeklies. 

Reporter  Richard  Whitmire  also  is  a 
two-time  Penney-Missouri  winner.  This 
year  he  won  the  general  reporting  series 
category  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Tnnes- 
Union.  In  1978  he  won  the  general  report¬ 
ing  single  story  category  while  working 
for  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin. 


Other  1980  reporting  awards  went  to 
Richard  S.  Vonier,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen,  general  reporting  single  story; 
Linda  Rockey  and  Carol  Perkins,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  consumer 
affairs  reporting,  and  James  McBride, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Journal, 
fashion  and  clothing  reporting. 

There  was  a  total  of  1,286  entries. 

The  winners: 

THE  PAUL  MYHRE  AWARDS  FOR 
EXCELLENCE  IN  REPORTING 

Single  story: 

Richard  S.  Vonier,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen,  $1,000  for  his  story  “A  Little 
Reality  Music  Please.  .  .  ,”  how  love 
and  song  reach  disoriented  elderly  peo¬ 
ple.  A  special  award  of  $100  to  Jim  Her- 
weg,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tribune. 
Honorable  mention  to  Joanne  Hooker, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

Series: 

Richard  Whitmire,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union,  $1 ,000  for  his  in-depth  look 
at  how  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  affects 
the  lifestyle  of  Rochester  residents.  Spe¬ 
cial  award  of  $100  to  Al  Burt,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald. 

CONSUMER  AFFAIRS  REPORTING 

Linda  Rockey  and  Carol  Perkins,  Seat¬ 
tle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer,  $1,000  for 
their  investigation  into  unnecessary 
surgery. 

FASHION  AND  CLOTHING  RE¬ 
PORTING 

James  McBride,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal,  $1,000  for  his  story 
headlined  “What’s  Life  Without  Hip 
Sneakers?”  Special  awards  of  $100  to 
Suzanne  Staetter,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald,  and  to  Bonnie  D.  Haliczer,  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

SECTIONS  AND  THEIR  EDITORS 

Class  1  (Dailies  under  25,000  circula¬ 
tion): 

First,  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Commercial, 
Glenna  L.  Neubert,  $1 ,000;  second,  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette,  Bill  Steinauer, 
$500;  third,  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  Nancy  Pate,  $250. 

Class  II  (Dailies  25,000  to  100,000): 

First,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  Janet  H.  Woods,  $1,000; 
second,  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  Karen 
Jurgensen,  $500;  third.  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger,  Lynne  Croft,  $250.  Honorable 
mention  to  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times, 
Judy  Bolch. 

Class  III  (Dailies  100,000  to  250,000 
circulation): 

First,  Eort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News, 
Melissa  H.  East,  $1 ,000;  second,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  Ron  School- 
meester,  $500;  third,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  Jennie  Buckner,  $250. 

Metro  (Dailies  more  than  250,000  cir¬ 
culation): 

First,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Frank  De¬ 
nton,  $1,000;  second,  Boston  Globe, 
Lucinda  Smith,  $500;  third,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  June  Anderson  Almquist, 
$250. 
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Let  us  send  you  our  new  Stepper  Systems 
Catalogue.  It  can  help  you  plan  a  time-saving, 
cost-saving  distribution  system  using  a 
Stepper  Fold  ’n  Tyer,  Flat  Addresser  or 
Quarter  Folder/ Addresser. 

See  us  at  the  Great  Lakes  Conference,  Booth  324-326 
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around,  blanket-to-blanket  unit 
whose  modular,  stackable  design 
makes  optimum  use  of  floor  space. 

With  UNIMAN,  make-ready’s 
fast.  Maintenance  is  simple.  Arid 
there’s  ready  access  to  every 
function. 

In  addition,  UNIMAN  meets 
your  production  needs  with  vertical 
web  travel;  fast  plate  lock-up  without 
tools;  infinitely  variable  inking  and 
dampening  units;  choice  of  roll 
stands  or  two-arm  reels;  choice  of 
heavy  duty  2:1  newspaper  folder  or 
jaw  t^  folder,  22%"  (578  mm) 
cutoff,  with  optional  211/2"  (546  mm) 
cutoff,  for  commercial  work. 


M.  A.N.-WOOD  OFFSEI^ 

Peopky  presses  and  service  that 
youll  be  pleased  to  have  as  partners! 


From  M.A.N.-Wood.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  modem  press  backed  by  a 
thoroughly  resourceful  company. 

It’s  the  easy  way  to  handle 
color.  The  easy  way  to  better 
printing. 

M.A.N.-Wood  Industries,  Wood- 
Hoe  Division,  333  Cedar  Avenue, 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846.  Telephone 
201-469-6600. 


It’s  what  the  smaller  daily  wants  in 
offset  printing.  And  the  large  circula¬ 
tion  weekly.  And  the  supplement 
printer. 

Color.  At  an  affordable  price. 

Now  it’s  available  from  a  bold 
and  progressive  M.A.N.-Wood  that’s 
adding  new  people,  designing  new 
presses,  doubling  its  production  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  offering  round-the-clock 
back-up  from  a  newly-expanded 
service  group. 


color 

is  yours  with 
UNIMAN,  a  press  with  solid  engi¬ 
neering  features  that  lead  to  high 
print  quality,  low  operating  costs. 

Start  with  the  UNIMAN  color 
deck.  It  costs  less  than  a  basic  unit. 
And  it  mounts  quickly  and  easily 
above  a  basic  unit  to  give  you  spot 
or  process  printing.  So  no  matter 
when  you  have  one  installed,  there’s 
little  disruption  of  your  operation. 

And  UNIMAN  does  other 
things  your  way,  too.  With  45,000 
pph  sp^,  it’s  a  single-width,  two- 


Gains  made 
after  switch 
to  Sat.  AM 


RENOVATION — Compared  to  the  old  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News'  news¬ 
room  with  its  conventional  typewriters  and  paper-strewn  desks,  the  new  room 
features  visual  display  terminals  (ATEX)  and  custom  made  module  work 
stations.  The  new  look  at  the  News  also  includes  a  raised  computer  floor  (all 
cables  are  underneath  the  burnt  orange  carpeting)  and  thermal-pane  win¬ 
dows.  Since  the  renovation,  which  took  more  than  a  year,  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment  was  moved  from  the  basement  and  now  is  adjacent  to  the  new  news¬ 
room.  David  Bishop,  managing  editor,  said  it  makes  things  easier  having 
both  departments  on  one  floor.  The  library  also  is  on  the  same  floor. 
Ginsberg  and  Associates,  of  New  York,  are  the  architects.  The  remodling 
began  in  April,  1 980,  and  will  probably  be  completed  next  year  in  April.  The 
entire  building  is  being  renovated. 


By  Pearl  Ahnen 

“The  Saturday  morning  edition  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News  is  exciting, 
modern,  almost  magazine-like  in  its 
graphic  apparance,”  said  Timothy  O. 
White,  publisher. 

The  News,  part  of  Booth  Newspaper 
group,  began  publishing  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion  of  its  Saturday  newspaper  in  August. 
According  to  Herbert  Spendlove,  editor, 
the  move  to  a  morning  newspaper  on 
Saturday  was  two-fold — to  reach  the 
weekend  reader  and  to  increase  advertis¬ 
ing  linage.  Spendlove  said  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  that  they  have  received  from  the 
readers  and  advertisers  has  been  very 
positive,  and  it’s  due  to  the  colorful  new 
make-up,  as  well  as  the  early  morning 
publishing. 

Since  the  new  edition  hit  the  streets, 
circulation  has  gone  up  600  and  adver- 
tisng  linage  has  increased  26%,  according 
to  White. 

Mike  Maharry,  weekend  editor,  over¬ 
sees  the  Saturday  operation.  Maharry, 
together  with  Chic  Bain,  graphic  consul¬ 
tant  for  Booth  Newspapers,  redesigned 
the  entire  Saturday  edition  from  “top  to 
bottom.” 

Maharry,  who  is  new  at  the  News  (he 
worked  at  the  Detroit  News  for  16  years) 
said  that  the  edition  uses  the  modular 
page  make-up. 

“We  use  a  lot  of  color,  in  fact  our  flag, 
the  sun,  is  in  color.  And  we  give  prom¬ 
otional  ‘teases’  on  front.  We  also  use 
stronger  rules,  three  point,  and  extra  bold 
heads  to  describe  pages.  The  use  of  color 
and  the  bold  print  at  the  top  of  each  page 
gives  a  vibrant  effect,”  said  Maharry. 

Among  the  new  features  in  the  morning 
edition  are  a  forum  page,  a  quote  column, 
guest  viewpoint,  news  analysis,  tele¬ 
phone  comments,  and  a  neighbors  sec¬ 
tion. 

A  very  popular  portion  of  the  Saturday 
edition  is  the  sports  section,  said  Mahar¬ 
ry.  In  addition  to  the  regular  staff  writers, 
six  string  writers  are  used  for  the  on-the- 
spot  current  high  school  roundup  of 
sports,  said  the  weekend  editor.  Eighteen 
area  high  schools  are  covered. 

Another  feature  which  is  an  attention 
grabber,  according  to  Maharry  is  the  free 
classifieds  offered  to  individuals.  This 
has  been  extremely  well  received,  said 
Maharry,  stating  that  the  classifieds  have 
jumped  to  more  than  600  on  Saturday. 

David  Bishop,  managing  editor,  said 
that  all  the  comments  he  has  received 
from  readers  and  advertisers  alike  have 
been  positive  about  the  new  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion. 
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Bishop  said,  “We  are  very  excited  a- 
bout  the  new  format  in  the  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion.  Demographically  our  market 
(43,000  daily  and  50,000  Sundays)  is 
younger  than  the  national  average.  We 
forsee  the  Saturday  edition  as  a  strong 
incentive  for  the  rest  of  the  week’s  edi¬ 
tions.” 

Spendlove  said  the  News  decided  to  go 
with  a  new  format  and  Saturday  morning 
edition  because  the  family  life  style  has 
changed,  especially  on  Saturdays.  Read¬ 
ers  want  to  know  what  is  happening  and 
where  they  can  go  for  an  entertaining  fun 
evening. 

White  added  that  although  the  Satur¬ 
day  newspaper  has  gone  almost  “maga¬ 
zine  like”  it  has  not  lost  its  traditional 
newspaper  image.  The  whole  switch  re¬ 
flects  a  market  attuned  to  what  the  read¬ 
ers’  needs  are — “we  are  going  with  a  new 
Saturday  life  style.” 

9  companies  bid 
for  cabie  franchise 

Boston’s  mayor,  Kevin  White,  said 
nine  communications  companies  have 
applied  to  build  a  cable  television  system 
in  the  city. 

Three  newspaper  companies  are 
among  the  bidders.  They  are;  New  York 
Times  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Cable  of  Boston. 


New  York  News  names 
project  manager 

Appointment  of  James  C.  Lessersohn 
as  planning  project  manager  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  was  announced  by 
Robert  C.  Schneider,  treasurer. 

Lessersohn  will  be  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  planning  and  monitoring 
of  all  new  products  and  represent  the 
financial  department  in  setting  advertis¬ 
ing  rates.  He  will  also  assist  in  preparing 
the  company’s  strategic  and  operating 
plans. 

Following  graduation  from  Harvard 
Business  School,  where  he  received  an 
M.B.A.,  Lessersohn  joined  the  News  in 
July,  1979,  as  a  planning  analyst. 

Assistant  controller 
indicted  for  theft 

An  assistant  resident  controller  at  the 
Boston  Herald  American  has  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  a  grand  jury  in  Suffolk  County. 
Massachusetts  on  charges  of  stealing 
$75,000  from  the  newspaper  during  1980. 

Edward  F.  Sullivan,  a  1 5-year  employe 
of  the  newspaper,  was  indicted  and 
arraigned  following  an  investigation  by 
Suffolk  County  District  Attorney  New¬ 
man  Flanagan.  The  investigation  was  in¬ 
itiated  at  the  request  of  Dennis  E.  Mulli¬ 
gan,  general  manager  of  the  Herald 
American. 
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Kansas  broker  claims 
highest  number  of  sales 


I  Six  newspaper  sales  negotiated  in  1980 
brought  the  total  to  334  in  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel’s  career  as  a  broker  and  consul¬ 
tant. 

Owner  of  a  weekly  newspaper  at  1 8  and 
subsequently  the  owner  or  part-owner  of 
several  weeklies  and  dailies,  Krehbiel  be¬ 
lieves  he  hais  negotiated  more  sales  than 
any  other  broker  in  this  field.  Most  of  the 
transactions  have  involved  non-dailies. 

Krehbiel  is  associated  with  Robert  N. 
Bolitho  in  the  Krehbiel-Bolitho  News¬ 
paper  Service,  in  business  since  1  %8  with 
offices  in  Norton  and  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kansas.  Their  brokerage  is  a  successor  to 
Clyde  H.  Knox  who  operated  from  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  25  years.  All  told  the  firm  has 
negotiated  over  500  sales  in  the  past  31 
years. 

The  list  of  Krehbiel’s  includes: 
Cottonwood  Falls  (Kans.)  Citizen 
(2,276  paid),  from  Dick  and  Edna  Iliff  to 
Jim  Metzger. 

Cherryvale  (Kans.)  Citizen  (1,275 
paid),  from  Steve  Robbins  to  Life  News¬ 
papers  (Allen  Wilcox). 

Neodesha  (Kans.)  Register  (1,837 
paid),  Larri  and  Shari  Tucker  to  Chuck 
Walton. 

Lakewood  (Colo.)  Today  Newspapers 
(48,000  free).  Bill  Armstrong  and  John 
Tracy  to  Earl  Bennett. 

Dolores  (Colo.)  Star  (900  paid),  from 
Bill  and  Kathi  Conrad  to  Sam  and  Melin¬ 
da  Green. 

Creede  (Colo.)  Miner-Times  (1,573 
paid),  from  Steve  O’Rourke  to  Steve 
Haynes. 

N.Y.  Guild  funds 
discrimination  suit 

The  executive  board  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  3  voted  to  pro¬ 
vide  $45,0(X)  to  cover  attorneys  fees  in  a 
discrimination  suit  filed  against  the  New 
York  News  by  15  employees  including 
several  editorial  staffers. 

“We’re  moving  now  to  file  a  suit  in 
federal  court  under  the  1871  Civil  Rights 
Act,”  stated  David  Hardy,  News  repor¬ 
ter  and  chairman  of  the  black  caucus  at 
the  paper.  “We  no  longer  have  to  wait  for 
EEOC  or  city  action.” 

The  caucus  members  claim  the  News 
has  discriminated  against  them  in  both 
promotions  and  wage  scales. 

Hardy  said  a  ballpark  figure  for  the 
amount  of  damages  being  sought  is  $20 
million. 

>  He  added  “in  all  probability”  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Guild  “will  match  if 
inot  exceed  the  New  York  Guild’s  con¬ 
tribution.  We’re  rolling  now.” 
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Sales  negotiated  by  Robert  Bolitho  in 
1980  included: 

Nevada  (Iowa)  Daily  Journal,  from 
Richard  N.  Hammell  to  Eugene  Thomas. 

Minden  (Nebr.)  Kearney  County  News 
(1,848  paid),  from  Lawrence  A.  Moffett 
to  Les  and  Karen  Carver  and  McDill 
Boyd. 

Butler  (Mo.)  Bates  County  News- 
Headliner  ( 1 ,592  paid)  and  Bates  County 
Shopper,  from  Charles  and  Kay  Thomure 
to  Kenneth  and  Kathryn  Haughney. 


Overbrook  (Kans.)  Citizen-Times 
(1,330  paid),  from  Bruce  W.  and  Janie  L. 
Smith  to  K.  Kurt  Kessinger. 

DeSoto  (Mo.)  Jefferson  Republic  and 
Press  (3,850  paid),  from  E)ean  DeVries  to 
Michael  Marten. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  Suburban  Times 
(3,494  paid,  33,000 free),  from  Dave  Sinc¬ 
lair  to  Centralia  Daily  Chronicle. 

Redfield  (S.  Dak.)  Press  (3,880  paid), 
from  Harold  and  Margaret  Jones  to  Roger 
Matz. 

Bloomfield  (Mo.)  Vindicator  (3,000 
paid),  from  James  and  Clara  Boan  to  Dale 
Blackburn. 

Oak  Grove  (Mo.)  Banner  and  Pictorial 
Press  from  Michael  D.  Lindsey  to  Donald 
Bopp. 


AMEMCJirS 
NK^  . 
PRODUCnVE 
CAMERJIS 


The  Chemco  Exposure  Computer 
will  greatly  increase  negative  = 
production  of  any  sheet-film  or  roll- 
film  camera.  It  automatically  scales 
copy,  sets  focus  for  up  to  4  lenses, 
permits  simultaneous  main  and 
hash  exposures  assuring  uniformly 
high  quality  line  and  halftone 
negatives.  It  stores  16  halftone  and 
8  line  production  programs  for 
instant  retrieval.  While  it  monitors 
one  exposure  you  can  set  up 
the  next.  The  CEC  uses  plain 
language  to  guide  the  operator 
to  faster,  better  negatives.  Pick 
our  brains — call  Chemco  for 
full  information. 


Chemco 

photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.  Inc. 
Charles  Street.  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.  11542 
Telephone  (516)  676-4000 
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Key  press  freedom 
battles  decided  in  ’80 


By  I.  William  Hill 

As  in  the  old  saying,  All  things  come  to 
him  who  waits.  In  1980,  the  press 
obtained  the  justice  it  had  long  been  seek¬ 
ing  on  two  especial  counts. 

First,  after  the  1979  Gannett  case  ruling 
that  held  reporters  could  be  barred  from 
pre-trial  proceedings,  the  Supreme  Court 
on  July  2,  1980  ruled  in  the  Richmond 
Newspapers  case  that  both  press  and 
public  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
attend  criminal  trials. 

Second,  by  legislation,  a  1978  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  rummaging  in 
the  newsroom  of  the  Stanford  Daily  with 
the  authority  of  only  a  search  warrant  was 
counteracted.  In  October,  President  Car¬ 
ter  signed  the  Congress-adopted  Privacy 
Protection  Law,  making  it  unlawful  for 
law  enforcement  officers  armed  only  with 
search  warrants  to  conduct  surprise  sear¬ 
ches  of  newsroom.  Subpoenas  are  now 
required. 

Still  awaited  at  year’s  end  was  a  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  decision  on  whether  televi¬ 
sion  and  still  cameras  are  to  be  permitted 
in  courtrooms.  Arguments  were  made  on 
November  12,  about  the  same  time  a 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  allowed 
Maryland  to  join  the  26  states  now  allow¬ 
ing  it. 

Newspapers  were  given  an  additional 
protection  in  October,  when  Attorney 
General  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti  issued  final 
guidelines  establishing  it  as  federal  policy 
that  judicial  proceedings  should  be  open 
to  both  press  and  public  unless  closure  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  interests  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

In  defending  their  First  Amendment 
rights,  ANPA  newspapers  last  January 
began  to  benefit  from  an  insurance  prog¬ 
ram  helping  them  pay  legal  costs  associ¬ 
ated  with  defending  or  prosecuting  f’-ee- 
dom  of  the  press  cases.  The  Mutual  In- 
surace  Co. Ltd.,  of  Bermuda,  made  $1 
million  coverage  availble  to  ANPA  mem¬ 
bers  insured  under  Mutual’s  libel  insur¬ 
ance  program. 

In  November  the  Attorney  General 
finally  approved  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Chattanooga  Times 
and  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 
excepting  however  joint  operations  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  newspapers  before  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  approval.  The  approval 
given  was  expected  to  prevent  the  finan¬ 
cially-troubled  Times  from  having  to  go 
out  of  business. 

U.S.  efforts  to  forestall  any  new  world 
information  order  that  would  substitute 
government  control  of  news  for  press 
freedom  in  developing  nations  continued 
at  the  October  meeting  of  UNESCO  in 
Belgrade.  The  results  were  a  standoff, 
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however,  and  the  conflict  with  the  Soviet- 
led  philosophies  continues. 

For  those  wondering  how  a  Senate 
Committee  keeps  up  with  news  of  in¬ 
terest,  a  Senate  spending  report  in  1980 
revealed  that  the  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  was  spending  more 
than  $150  a  month  for  newspaper  clipping 
services. 

Newspapers  themselves  were  mean¬ 
time  being  forced  into  all  kinds  of  econo¬ 
mies  as  newsprint  prices  soared.  An 
APME  survey  showed  many  newspapers 
were  cutting  news  space,  publishing  shor¬ 
ter  stories,  using  more  columns  of  briefs, 
reducing  their  feature  content,  and  cut¬ 
ting  out  high-cost  circulation. 

Newspaper  readership  was  being 
boosted,  however,  by  the  increasing 
number  of  working  women .  At  the  start  of 
1980,  60  percent  of  women  between  18 
and  64  were  employed  and  it  was  already 
known  that  working  women  tend  to  pre¬ 
fer  newspapers  to  watching  televison.  It 
was  also  found  that  working  women  were 
tending  to  like  best  th  newpaper  features 
typically  preferred  by  men. 

The  changing  world  of  women  also 
affected  the  thinking  of  the  officers  of  the 
AP  Managing  Editors  Association.  Find¬ 
ing  the  bylaws  that  were  written  in  1933 
were  definitely  sexist,  APME  at  its 
November  convention  in  Phoenix  did 
some  rewriting. 

Organizational  worries  were  troubling 
the  National  Newspaper  Association 
and,  at  the  end  of  July ,  William  G.  Mullen 
resigned  as  executive  vice-president.  A 
successor — Wilson  Melvin  (Mel) 
Street — was  named  in  October. 

In  the  advertising  world  the  practice  of 
giving  preferential  rates  to  high  volume 
advertisers  became  a  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  however,  a  consent  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  was  reached.  Though  not 
made  public,  it  was  uderstood  to  permit 
the  Times  to  continue  to  give  discounts  to 
large  advertisers  but  reducing  the  dis¬ 
counts  substantially  under  a  rate  formula 
reflecting  the  diff^erence  between  the 
costs  of  publishing  ads  for  large-volume 
and  less  frequent  advertisers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  made  a  diffe¬ 
rent  type  of  headline  on  the  last  day  of 
July.  At  that  time  it  opened  a  luxurious 
new  suite  of  offices  in  Washington,  with 
many  government  notables  led  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter  dropping  by  for  oysters, 
shrimp,  tacos  and  a  libation. 

Again,  during  1980,  the  circa slike 
atmosphere  of  a  White  House  press  con¬ 
ference  came  in  for  scrutiny.  As  one  of 


the  studies  of  the  presidency  being  made 
by  the  White  Burkett  Miller  Center  of 
Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virgi¬ 
nia,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  make 
changes  in  procedures  to  sXopfarther  ero¬ 
sion  of  public  confidence  in  the  presiden-  < 
cy,  media  and  government. 

Even  the  Washington  home  of  many  a 
newspaper  came  in  for  headline  making. 

In  July,  details  were  announced  for  a  re¬ 
novation  of  the  existing  National  Press 
Building  at  Fourteenth  and  F  Streets, 
N.W.  in  Washington.  It  calls  for  at  least  i 
two  years  of  work,  with  action  starting 
about  mid- 1981.  ! 

Many  occupants  of  the  building  were 
polled  in  October  about  their  predictions 
as  to  the  winner  of  the  coming  presiden¬ 
tial  race.  Twenty-three  of  47  Washington 
news  bureau  chiefs  predicted  Jimmy  Car¬ 
ter  would  win  re-election;  21  chose 
Reagan,  with  three  undecided. 

Then,  when  it  was  all  over  and  Ronald 
Reagan  had  won,  the  newspaper  corres¬ 
pondents  had  to  hear  Lyn  Nofziger, 
Reagan’s  press  secretary  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  tell  them  that  television  is  stealing 
the  lead  from  newspapers  in  political 
coverage. 

Nearer  year’s  end,  the  White  House 
was  making  a  different  kind  of  news. 
Robin  Orr,  an  Oakland  Tribune  society 
columnist  picked  to  be  press  secretary  for 
Nancy  Reagan,  left  the  job  in  a  little  less 
than  a  month.  Orr  said  she  resigned  to 
take  a  better  job  in  California,  but  there 
were  those  in  Washingon  who  wondered 
how  much  was  due  to  news  reports  that 
Nancy  Reagan  wanted  the  Carters  to 
leave  the  White  House  before  January  20 
so  the  mansion  could  be  re-decorated. 

During  the  year,  the  American  Press 
Institute  enlarged  its  quarters  enough  to 
run  two  seminars  at  one  time  and  also^ 
decided  to  hold  one  seminar  a  year,  at  .■ 
least,  in  the  far  West.  i 

All  through  the  year,  Washington  cor-  ^ 
respondents  produced  stories  of  hope  re- ! 
garding  the  release  of  the  hostages  held  in  ^ 
Iran,  and— just  as  often — stories  of  the  :i 
fading  of  those  hopes.  1 

And,  after  10  years  of  work,  an  effort  ^ 
was  still  going  on  Capitol  Hill  to  revise  the 
antiquated  nature  of  the  nation’s  criminal ' 
code.  At  this  writing,  optimistic  predic¬ 
tions  were  being  made  for  1981.  i 

Van  Deerlin  to  write 
newspaper  column  , 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  who  was  voted  out 
of  office  in  November,  will  write  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune  when  the 
remainder  of  his  term  in  Congress  ends. 
Van  Deerlin,  who  sponsored  a  bill  to  re¬ 
write  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  is 
expected  to  wrtie  about  politics  in  his  ' 
column.  He  was  a  newspaper  editor  and 
tv  news  director  prior  to  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1962. 
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^  Systems  to  automate  your  maiiroom  and  make  it  a  profit 

reenter.  Engineered  on  the  building-block  principle,  these 
systems  meet  individual  requirements  and  provide  for 
-  step-by-step  expansion.  They  offer  the  flexibility  to  assem- 
^  ble  a  newspaper  package  targeted  to  your  readership. 


Model  288 

Compensating  Jil'  k  J 

Counter  Stacker  —  £ij|jy 

press-speed  stacker 
for 

commercial  work. 

Delivers  neat  bundles  of 
preset  or  programmed  count. 

Has  built-in  squeeze  rollers  and  shingle  aligner.  Simple 
operation,  easily  accessible.  Connects  to  any  press  or 
conveyor.  Delivery  to  left  and  right. 


M.\CHINE— 38,000/hr. 

stuffing 
for  opera- 
tion  with  press  or  for  manual 
feeding.  Built-in  automatic  reject 
system  for  incomplete  copies.  Has  the 
capability  to  insert  into  center  of  paper  or  between 
sections.  Insert  feeders  run  2:1  or  1:1.  Size 
adjustments  are  fast  and  simple.  In-line  design  saves 
space.  Model  320  Automatic  Infe^  System  with  buffering 
capability  automatically  feeds  main  sections  from  press. 


Model  259  Compensating  Counter  Stacker— specially 
designed  for  newspaper  inserts  and  magazine  sections, 
3-shift  operation,  and  speeds  to  72,000/hr. 


Model  231  low-cost  Compensating  Counter  Stacker—  for 
operation  with  inserting  machines  of  any  manufacture. 
One  person  keeps  pace. 


jgPP  Program  Stitcher- 

'  ,  fully  automatic 

stitching  lines 

J  stitch  and  trim 

booklets.  In-house, 
ready  for  Inserting  Into  your  newspaper.  Eliminates 
quarter  folding  and  pasting  on  press.  Increases  page 
capacity  and  gives  the  flexibility  to  enclose  coupons 
and  reply  cards.  Speeds  to  7,200/hr.  10,000/hr.  or  12,000/hr. 


Model  227  Inserting  Machine  — 

stuffs  inserts  into  newspapers  at  speeds  * 

to  14,000/hr.  For  tabloids,  quarter  folds, 

sections,  and  pre-inserted  packages.  Central 

lubrication  and  automatic  reject  system  are  standard. 

Fits  into  the  most  crowded  maiiroom.  Available  with 

alternate  feed  and  double  production. 


DAVERIO  Conveyor  -  P 
flexible  press-speed 

conveyor,  transports  ‘ , 

newspapers,  preprints, 
magazines,  and  supple- 
ments  from  press  to  maiiroom. 

Grips  product  on  unprinted  edge 
to  eliminate  smudging.  Ideal  for  preprints  BE 

and  newspapers  using  color.  Wear  and  nm 

maintenance  are  only  a  fraction  of  wire-type  conveyors. 


ITM  Folder  —  quarter 

tolds  or  parallel  folds 

sections  and  newspaper 

supplements.  This  off-  mpB  %BL. 

line,  automatic  folder 

loads  from  the  top  and  ^BB| 

feeds  from  the  bottom  to  IBB 

assure  continuous  production. 

Ideal  for  mailed  commercial  supplements. 


Muller-Martini  is  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  bindery  and  newspaper  maiiroom 
equipment.  Dependable  service,  standard  computerized  parts  and  a  world-wide 
organization  under  one  name  all  work  for  you  when  you  choose  machines  that  are 
designed,  manufactured,  and  serviced  by  Muller-Martini. 
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40  RABRO  DRIVE,  HAUPPAUGE,  NEW  YORK  11787/516*582-4343 
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Tribune  Co.  buys 
cable  company 

An  agreement  for  Tribune  company  to 
acquire  controlling  interest  of  Douglas 
Communications  Corporation  of 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  its  president  to  head  a  newly 
formed  Tribune  cable  television  subsidi¬ 
ary  were  announced  by  Stanton  R.  Cook, 
president  and  chief  executive  of  Tribune 
company. 

Douglas  H.  Dittrick,  47,  founder  and 
chief  executive  of  Douglas  Communica¬ 
tions,  will  be  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Tribune  Company  Cable,  Inc., 
which  is  a  direct  subsidiary  of  Tribune 
company  and  to  which  Tribune  cable  tv 
properties  will  be  assigned. 

"The  formation  of  an  independent 
cable  group,  separate  from  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  broadcast,  newspaper  and  news- 
print/forest  products  operations,  recog¬ 
nizes  the  importance  of  cable  tv  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  substantial  commitment  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  is  making  to  the  cable 
business,”  Cook  said. 

“The  new  group  will  be  active  in  cable 
franchising,  acquistions  of  existing  sys¬ 
tems,  and  upgrading  and  expansion  of 
presently  owned  systems.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  cable  programming  is  also  under 
study.” 

Douglas  Communications  owns  and 
operates  cable  tv  properties  in  Gaith¬ 
ersburg,  Maryland;  Glens  Falls,  Oneida 
and  Fredonia,  New  York;  Jackson,  Ten¬ 
nessee;  and  Slidell,  Mandeville  and  St. 
Tammany  Parish,  Louisiana.  The  cable 
tv  properties  presently  owned  by  Tribune 
subsidiary,  WGN  Electronic  Systems, 
serve  Lancaster  and  Palmdale,  Californi- 
a;  Houghton,  Michigan;  and  Albuquer¬ 
que,  New  Mexico.  All  systems  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  Tribune  Company  Cable 
headquartered  in  New  Jersey  and  in  total 
will  serve  over  76,000  basic  subscribers. 

Dittrick  is  in  his  second  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Cable  Television 
Association.  He  has  been  on  the  board  of 
the  association  for  six  years  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee  for  three. 


Dittrick’s  extensive  experience  in 
cable  television  includes  five  years  as 
president  of  Viacom  Communications. 
Earlier,  he  was  vicepresident  of  Viacom 
Communications.  Earlier,  he  was 
vicepresident  of  operations  for  American 
Television  and  Communications  corpora¬ 
tion  and  before  that  he  was  manager  of 
operations  for  General  Electric  Cablevi- 
sion.  He  founded  Douglas  Communica¬ 
tions  in  1979.  Dittrick  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

“Technological  advancements  have 
placed  cable  tv  in  an  excellent  position  to 
satisfy  the  growing  consumer  demand  for 
varied  entertainment,  business  and 
general  information  programmig.  Spe¬ 
cialized  and  expanded  programming  de¬ 
velopments  that  meet  these  demands  in¬ 
sure  continuing  growth  for  cable  tv ,”  Dit¬ 
trick  commented. 

Financial  terms  of  the  acquisition  of 
Douglas  Communications  Corporation 
by  Tribune  Company  were  not  disclosed, 
consummation  of  the  acquisition  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  approval  by  federal,  state 
and  local  authorities. 

Tribune  Company  is  a  diversified,  pri¬ 
vately  held  communications  company 
headquartered  in  Chicago.  It  has  news¬ 
paper,  radio  stations,  television  stations 
and  cable  tv  in  the  United  States  and 
newsprint/forest  products  operations  in 
Canada. 

Noble  selected 
as  top  analyst 

J.  Kendrick  Noble,  of  Paine  Webber 
Mitchell  Hutchins  was  chosen  as  the  top 
print  and  publishing  industry  analyst  by 
Institutional  Investor. 

Institutional  Investor  based  its  finding 
on  a  survey  which  asked  companies  deal¬ 
ing  with  financial  analysts  to  rate  their 
services. 

Edward  Dunleavy  of  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce,  Fenner,  &  Smith  ranked  as  the 
second  leading  print  and  publishing 
analyst. 

R.  Joseph  Fuchs,  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.  came  in  third. 


Motion  sought 
to  block  AT&T 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  filed  a  complaint  asking  for  a 
hearing  before  the  state’s  public  utilities 
commission  in  an  effort  to  block  Amer¬ 
ican  Telegraph  &  Telephone’s  test  of  an 
electronic  information  service  in  Austin 
early  next  year. 

The  commission  has  indicated  it  may 
rule  on  the  complaint  as  early  as  the  week 
of  January  12. 

“AT&T  was  given  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  EIS  test  without  a  public 
hearing  before  the  commission,”  John 
Murphy,  TDNA  president,  said  in  a 
memo  to  Texas  publishers.  “The  author¬ 
ization  was  given  by  a  staff  member  be¬ 
cause,  in  his  words,  ‘it  seemed  innocuous 
enough.’  Consequently  he  merely 
stamped  the  tariff  ‘approved’  and  no 
further  proceedings  were  held.” 

Murphy’s  memo  said  if  the  EIS  test  is 
allowed  to  proceed  “it  would  give  AT&T 
an  important  sanction — whether  in¬ 
tended  or  not — by  a  regulatory  body 
which  could  be  used  by  AT&T  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  for  getting  much  broader  authority  to 
operate  in  the  telecommunications  field 
from  federal  regulatory  agencies,  such  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.” 

The  memo  warned  AT&T’s  “goal  is 
unmistakable:  It  is  to  gain  the  comman¬ 
ding  position  of  providing  and  controlling 
both  the  lines  of  communication  and  the 
news/information  services  which  make 
up  the  future  of  telecommunications.” 

If  TDNA’s  motion  for  a  hearing  is 
granted,  the  association’s  counsel  “will 
ask  that  AT&T’s  tariff  be  withdrawn 
pending  a  public  hearing.” 

If  the  motion  is  denied,  “the  only  re¬ 
course  left  would  be  the  courts.” 

Murphy  pointed  out  AT&T  can  pro¬ 
ceed  with  its  Austin  EIS  test  even  if  its 
tariff  is  withdrawn  because  no  charges  to 
customers  are  involved. 

“However,  it  would  do  so  without  au- 
-horization,”  his  memo  emphasized, 
“which  would  be  important  for  reasons 
cited.” 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  aiding  TDN  A  in  its  attempt 
to  stop  AT&T’s  Austin  EIS  test. 

Doug  Watts  of  the  ANPA’s  legal  staff 
met  with  TDNA’s  telecommunications 
task  force  in  Austin  to  offer  cousel. 

TDNA’s  executive  committee  has 
asked  the  ANPA  “to  provide  financial 
support”  and  has  authorized  “an  assess¬ 
ment  of  members  •  ” 

Knight  gives  $30,000 

Knight  Foundation  of  Akron,  Ohio  has 
made  a  cash  grant  of  $30,000  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Foundation 
for  the  support  of  Newspaper  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Project. 
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Choose  from  camera-ready,  high¬ 
speed  wire  delivery,  and  pre-printed 
booklets  in  providing  your  subscribers 
with  television  listings. 

Call  our  toll-free  number  today  to  let  us 
know  what  YOU  want. 
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(800)  833-9581 

NY  Tie  Line  Toronto  Tie  Line 

212-581-3169  416-366-9319 
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ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Why  Did  They  Savage 
Their  Own  Country? 


By  Reed  Irvine 

WASHINGTON — December  was  the 
39th  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  so-called  Christ¬ 
mas  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  and 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  Reflection  on  these  events 
brings  to  mind  some  of  the  great  differ¬ 
ences  between  our  own  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  between  America  today 
and  the  America  we  knew  during  World 
War  II. 

Afghanistan  Not 
a  Soviet  Vietnam 

when  the  Soviets  invaded  Afghanistan  a 
year  ago,  it  was  frequently  said  that  this 
would  be  their  Vietnam.  The  Soviets  have 
not  totally  achieved  their  objective,  but 
they  are  far  from  suffering  the  kind  of 
defeat  that  the  U.S.  experienced  in  Viet¬ 
nam.  Our  government  has  not  lifted  a  fin¬ 
ger  to  help  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters. 
Our  media  rarely  refer  to  them  as  freedom 
fighters.  More  often  they  are  called  "re¬ 
bels,"  and  sometimes  even  "terrorists." 
Soviet  atrocities  against  tbe  Afghan  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  use  of  poison  gas,  attract 
little  attention.  No  huge  "hands-off 
Afghanistan"  demonstrations  are 
mounted  in  the  Free  World,  much  less  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was  significant  and  sym¬ 
bolic  that  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
invasion  The  New  York  Times  ran  an  op¬ 
ed  page  article  suggesting  that  perhaps  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  the 
Finlandization  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
neutralization  of  Pakistan. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  mass  media  are 
totally  supportive  of  the  aggression 
against  Afghanistan.  No  doubts  as  to  the 
rightness  of  their  cause  are  ever  expressed 
in  their  media.  No  exposes  of  any  atrocity 
against  the  Afghan  people  will  ever  be 
published  there. 

The  contrast  with  Vietnam  is  brought  to 
our  attention  with  the  publication  of  a 
new  book,  The  Prestige  Press  and  tbe 
Christmas  Bombing,  1972,  by  Amb.  Mar- 
tin  F.  Herz.  (The  publisher  is  the  Ethics  and 
Public  Policy  Center,  Washington  D.C.). 
Herz  shows  that  our  leading  newspapers, 
news  magazines,  and  television  attacked 
the  United  States  viciously  over  the 
Christmas  bombing  attacks.  Their  news 
stories,  their  editorials,  and  their  reports 
of  comments  of  others  were  all  stacked 
against  their  own  government. 

If  what  they  had  said  was  true,  this 
might  be  cited  as  a  great  example  of  how  a 


free  press  can  chastise  a  powerful  govern¬ 
ment  for  its  misdeeds.  But  the  sad  part  of 
the  story  is  that  the  burden  of  the  media's 
message  was  dead  wrong.  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  called  the  bombing  "the  most 
savage  and  senseless  act  of  war  ever 
visited  ...  by  one  sovereign  people  over 
another."  Anthony  Lewis,  a  New  York 
Times  columnist,  labeled  it  "the  most 
terrible  destruction  in  tbe  bistory  of  man." 
A  New  York  Times  editorial  called  it  "ter¬ 
rorism  on  an  unprecedented  scale." 
Christmas  Bombing 
Caused  Few  Deaths 

Amb.  Herz  points  out  that  the  Christ¬ 
mas  bombing  caused  only  1,623  deaths, 
according  to  North  Vietnamese  figures. 
He  notes  that  this  is  extraordinarily  low, 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  major  con¬ 
ventional  bombing  raids  against  Germany 
and  Japan  in  World  War  II,  not  to  mention 
the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  The  reason  the  rhetoric  was  so 
overheated  was  because  the  media 
assumed  that  we  were  using  B-52s  to  "car¬ 
pet-bomb"  the  densely  populated  cities  of 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  That  was  not  the 
case.  The  B-52s  were  assigned  targets  out¬ 
side  the  cities  or  on  the  outskirts.  The 
attacks  on  military  targets  in  the  cities 
were  carried  out  by  fighter-bombers  using 
"smart"  bombs  that  could  carry  out  preci¬ 
sion  bombing. 

There  were  some  misses  which  resulted 
in  damage  to  non-military  targets,  but  this 
was  very  limited.  Reporters  who  visited 
Hanoi  in  March  1 973,  all  reported  that  the 
damage  caused  by  the  bombing  bad  been 
vastly  exaggerated.  Tammy  Arbuckle, 
writing  in  Tbe  Washington  Star  on  April  1 , 
said  the  city  had  hardly  been  touched. 
Telford  Taylor,  an  opponent  of  the  war, 
confirmed  that  Hanoi  remained  largely  in¬ 
tact.  He  said  the  purpose  of  the  bombing 
was  to  cause  tbe  North  Vietnamese  "such 
worry  and  anguish  that  they  would  hasten 
back  to  the  negotiations,"  which  they  had 
broken  off  shortly  before  tbe  bombing 
began. 

Herz  points  out  that  the  North  Viet¬ 
namese  did  hasten  back  to  tbe  negotiating 
table.  He  concludes  that  the  bombing  was 
diplomatically  effective,  "a  reality  that 
has  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  pre¬ 
stige  press,  which  did  so  much  to  obscure 
the  issues  at  the  time." 

This  kind  of  conduct  by  our  own  media 
would  have  been  unthinkable  during 
World  War  II.  This  helps  explain  why  we 
defeated  Germany  and  |apan  and  lost  to 
little  North  Vietnam. 


ACCURACY  IN  MEDIA  is  a  weekly 
column  available  from  Accuracy  in 
Media,  Inc.  (AIM).  AIM  also  distri¬ 
butes  a  600-word  weekly  column, 
"Media  Monitor,"  which  critiques  TV 
and  radio  news  reporting.  These  col¬ 
umns  are  available  at  nominal  cost. 

AIM  also  publishes  a  semi¬ 
monthly  newsletter,  the  AIM  Report. 
This  deals  with  serious  cases  of  error, 
distortion  and  omission  in  news  re¬ 
porting.  You  will  find  in  the  AIM  Re¬ 
port  significant  stories  that  you 
won't  get  from  the  AP,  UPl  or  other 
news  services.  It  is  must  reading  for 
journalists  dedicated  to  accurate  re¬ 
porting.  It  costs  only  $15  a  year. 

AIM  also  provides  experienced, 
provocative  speakers  for  confer¬ 
ences,  clubs  and  seminars  free  of 
charge,  as  well  as  guests  for  TV  and 
radio  talk  shows. 

For  any  of  these  services  use  the 
coupon  below  or  call  Bernie  Yoh, 
(202)  783-4406. 


Neuharth  sets  tone 
for  annual  meeting 


By  I.  William  Hill 

To  an  outsider,  the  year-end  annual 
meeting  of  250  Gannett  Co.  directors, 
publishers,  managers  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  that  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
was  characterized  in  a  phrase  used  by 
Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett  chairman 
and  president. 

It  was  this:  “.  .  .  a  special  mix  of  abil¬ 
ity  and  adventure,  of  curiosity  and  cau¬ 
tion.” 

It  began  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of 
three  days  of  sessions  with  a  program 
spelling  out  the  roles  of  the  various  Gan¬ 
nett  enterprises  in  community  service. 

Robert  M.  Reade,  president  of  Arizo¬ 
na’s  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  told  how 
important  taking  part  in  community  pro¬ 
jects  is  to  the  success  of  the  business  of 
billboards. 

Susan  J.  Clark,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 
publisher,  described  how  a  foundering 
newspaper  following  Walter  Cronkite’s 
advice  to  “be  local”  can  work  with  a 
foundering  community  to  create  a  new 
and  important  identity  for  both. 

Earnest  James,  president  of  Chicago’s 
WVON  radio  station,  described  how 
radio  can  help  business  with  a  crime  pre¬ 
vention  drive. 

Pep  Cooney,  president  of  KPNX-tv  in 
Phoenix,  told  of  sponsoring  health  fairs 
and  saluting  volunteer  services  to  prove 
“our  bottom  line  is  measured  by  the  good 
we  do.” 

Tom  Curley,  Gannett’s  director  of  re¬ 
search,  reviewed  newspaper  achieve¬ 
ments  such  as  Watergate  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papers  as  a  basis  for  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Where  would  the  republic  be  with¬ 
out  newspapers?”  He  declared  that  each 
newspaper  must  fashion  its  own  response 
to  public  need  and  not  simply  to  do  what 
people  have  said  should  be  done. 

John  H.  McMillan,  publisher  of  the 
Statesman-Journal  in  Salem,  Oregon, 
summed  it  all  up  in  a  ten-point  list  of  the 
qualities  that  make  the  press  “the  bible  of 
democracy.” 

Then,  to  dramatize  the  selling  of  adver¬ 
tising,  a  competition  was  presented  be¬ 
tween  a  salesman  for  newspapers  (Mark 
Arnold,  Gannett  vicepresident/advertis¬ 
ing),  one  for  television  (Joe  Franzgrote, 
general  sales  manager  of  Denver’s 
KDTV),  outdoor  salesmen  Ann  Shannon 
and  John  Hope,  and  radio  representatives 
Joseph  L.  Dorton  and  Edward  B.  Boyd. 

Each  had  the  task  of  selling  advertising 
to  fictional  Rochester,  N.Y.  automobile 
dealer  with  all  stops  pulled  out.  All  kinds 
of  visuals  were  used — slides,  zooming 
billboards,  even  rope  tricks.  On  hand  to 
judge  which  medium  won  the  advertising 
was  Terry  McDonald,  director  of  com- 
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munications  development  of  Young  & 
Rubicam. 

Ms.  McDonald  avoided  picking  a  win¬ 
ner  but  said  that  all  the  presentations 
were  excellent.  On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  she 
said  that  the  average  of  2,6(X)  presenta¬ 
tions  made  to  Young  &  Rubicam,  would 
be  about  4.  Those  she  had  just  seen,  she 
said,  would  measure  about  9.5 

A  feature  of  the  newspaper  division’s 
divisional  meeting  was  critique  of  the  new 
contract  of  many  of  Gannett’s  81  news¬ 
papers  by  John  C.  Quinn,  Gannett’s  chief 
news  executive,  a  president  of  Gannett 
News  Service,  which  this  year  became 
the  first  news  service  to  win  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service. 

The  year’s  prize-winners  on  Gannett 
Newspapers  were  presented  at  a  ban¬ 
quet,  a  listing  that  has  already  appeared  in 
Editor  Publisher.  The  results  of  one 
contest  not  previously  announced  also 
were  made,  specifically  the  annual  Gan¬ 
nett  Good  Neighbor  Award  going  to  KSD 
radio  in  St.  Louis  for  the  outstanding 
community  leadership  activity  by  any 
member  of  the  Gannett  group  in  1980. 
KSD  was  chosen  for  its  efforts  to  help 
raise  $20,0(X)  to  buy  fans  for  the  elderly 
and  disadvantaged  during  last  summer’s 
heat  wave  that  caused  more  deaths  in  St. 
Louis  than  any  other  city. 

Besides  the  announcement  of  Gan¬ 
nett’s  satellite  communications  network 
and  plans  to  test  a  new  national  general 
interest  daily  newspaper  (E&P,  Dec.  20), 
Gannett  executives  attending  the  meeting 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  many  public 
figures  and  persons  involved  in  the  pres¬ 
idential  transition. 

One  of  these  was  defeated  presidential 
candidate  John  Anderson,  who  be¬ 
moaned  the  Catch  22  problem  inherent  in 
the  fact  you  can’t  get  television  time  un¬ 
less  you’re  a  favorite  and  you  can’t  be¬ 
come  a  favorite  without  televison  time. 

“To  get  quoted  in  newspaper,”  he 
said,  “you  have  to  say  something  cute  or 
different.” 

His  recommendations  to  the  press  in¬ 
cluded:  making  more  of  an  effort  to  cover 


a  candidate’s  new  ideas,  to  publish  siz¬ 
able  excerpts  from  major  speeches,  and 
to  give  candidates  regular  blocs  of  tv 
time.  He  also  urged  that  candidate  de¬ 
bates  be  made  a  formal  part  of  presiden¬ 
tial  campaigns. 

The  new  Senate  majority  leader,  Ho¬ 
ward  Baker  (R-Tenn.)  addressed  a  lun¬ 
cheon.  Other  speakers  presented  to  bring 
Gannett  executives  up  to  date  on 
Washington  affairs  included: 

Representative  David  Stackman  (R- 
Mich.),  director-designate  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget 

Federal  communications  Commission 
Chairman  Charles  D.  Ferris 

James  A.  Baker  III,  White  House  chief 
of  staff  designate 

Senator  Paul  Laxalt  (R-Nev.) 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  Michel 
(R-Ill.) 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  (R-Ore.),  in¬ 
coming  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee 

Senator-Elect  Don  Quayle  (R-Ind.) 

Senator-Elect  Paula  Hawkins  (R-Fla.) 

Representative-elect  Lynn  Martin  (R- 

111.) 

Senator  Jacob  Javits  (R-N.Y.) 

Senator  George  McGovern  (D-S.D.) 

In  an  unusual  appearance  at  such  a 
function.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
addressed  and  answered  questions  from 
the  floor  at  the  meeting’s  concluding  ban¬ 
quet.  He  appeared,  however,  only  on  the 
condition  what  he  said  would  be  held  in 
confidence  and  not  be  published. 

In  the  question  period,  a  Gannett 
lawyer  took  the  floor  to  ask  if  any  news¬ 
man  present  were  to  betray  the  confi¬ 
dence  if  ordered  to  do  so  by  a  court.  To 
this  the  Chief  Justice  replied  that,  if  any¬ 
thing  he  said  were  required  to  give  a  court 
needed  evidence,  he  was  willing  to  have 
the  confidentiality  betrayed  to  that  ex¬ 
tent. 


Seniors  Golf  Scene,  covering  seniors 
golf  activities  in  the  south  and  east,  began 
publication  November  I.  Robert  Swan¬ 
son,  executive  director  of  the  Eastern 
States  Seniors  Golf  Association,  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  monthly  paper  and  Larry 
McComb,  formerly  with  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier,  is  editor. 


Ad-selling  tool  for  newspapers 

Rochester  Rochester  Rochester 

newspapers  tv  radio 

Reach  91%  50%  42% 

Frequency  4.5  1.5  1.9 

Adults  reached  624,000  343,000  288,000 

Impressions  2,808,000  515,000  547,000 

SALES  POINTS — This  table  was  one  of  the  slides  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mark  Arnold  at  the  Gannett  meeting  to  convince  a 
Young  &  Rubicam  representative  that  newspapers  are  the 
best  medium  in  Rochester.  N.Y.  to  sell  automobiles. 


Golf  magazine 
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Hickey  AAartin  Vega  Baskind 

KEY  EXECUTIVES — the  new  Gannett  satellite  subsidiary.  Left  to  right, 
Maurice  Hickey,  president;  Ron  Martin,  executive  vicepresident  for  news; 

Frank  Vega,  vicepresident  for  distribution  systems,-  Thomas  J.  Baskind, 
vicepresident  for  morketing  communications;  Lawrence  Socket,  vicepresident 
for  operations;  and  Linda  Peek,  vicepresident  for  public  affairs. 


E  &  P  to  publish 
market  guide 

The  1981  Editor  &  Publisher  Market 
Guide  —  the  58th  edition  —  will  be  avail¬ 
able  January  26,  according  to  Ferdinand 
C.  Teubner,  E&P  publisher. 

The  Market  Guide  includes  E&P’s  14- 
point  market  surveys  for  all  U.S.  and 
Canadian  markets  where  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  are  published  (some  1,700  cities). 

“It  is  widely  used  by  corporations  and 
advertising  agencies  in  preparing  sales, 
marketing  and  advertising  strategy,” 
Teubner  said. 


Estimates  for  ’80  and  ’81  of  retail  sales, 
personal  income,  household,  and  popula¬ 
tion  for  all  U.S.  counties  and  each  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspaper  market  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

Data  for  each  U.S.  and  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  market  includes  up-dated  informa¬ 
tion  on  location,  transportation,  popula¬ 
tion,  households,  bank  deposits,  autc 
registration,  electric  and  gas  meters,  prin¬ 
cipal  industries,  climate,  tap  water,  retail¬ 
ing  outlets,  and  newspapers. 

Copies  of  the  1981  E&P  Market  Guide 
are  available  at  $35  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Durniak  joins  Times 
as  picture  editor 


John  Durniak,  a  former  picture  editor 
of  Time  magazine,  has  joined  the  New 
York  Times  as  picture  editor.  Most  re¬ 
cently  Durniak  was  involved  in  attempts 
to  revive  Look  magazine  and  worked  on  a 
forthcoming  publication.  The  Movie 
Magazine. 

Durniak  was  picture  editor  of  Time 
more  than  eight  years  and  earlier  was  edi¬ 
tor  in  chief  of  Popular  Photography 
magazine  and  sports  editor  of  the  Bronx- 
ville  (N.Y.)  Reporter.  He  also  was  a  tele¬ 
vision  picture  scriptwriter  for  United 
Press  International. 


UNDERWRITER? 

Insurance  is  a  confusing  business  . . .  especially  so  since  the 
language  we  use  in  it  very  often  means  something  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  to  non-insurance  people.  To  us.  an  underwriter  is  someone 
that  evaluates  risks.  To  others  . . .  who  knows? 

If  you’re  working  on  a  story  on  insurance  . . .  and  need  to  plug 
into  “our”  language  . . .  give  us  a  call.  If  it’s  personal  insurance 
—auto,  home,  life,  boat— chances  are  we  can  help  you  come  up 
with  a  translation  that  everyone  can  understand. 


Media  Information  Service 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
Phone:  309-662-2625 
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HEADLINE  WRITING  CHECKLIST 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Here  is  a  checklist  for  better  headlines  that  was  prepared  for  the 
Gannett  Co.  by  Dr.  John  Bramner,  School  of  Journalism  professor 
at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

I .  Tell  readers  what  the  story  is  about;  don’t  try  to  drag 
them  into  it  with  a  vague  or  tricky  headline. 

Don’t  automatically  grab  the  story  lead  for  repetition  in 
the  headline. 

Avoid  splitting  thoughts  and  phrases  in  the  head  but  go 
for  the  better  head,  split  or  not. 

Use  the  bikini  head  to  cover  the  main  points;  avoid  the 
crinoline  head  which  tries  to  cover  everything  but  says 
very  little. 

5.  Avoid  makeshift  gimmicks  for  attribution. 

6.  Avoid  ambiguity. 

7.  Don’t  point  up  the  cuties.  If  you  have  a  pun  headline, 
for  example,  don’t  emphasize  it  with  quotation  marks. 

8.  Avoid  sad  humor. 

9.  Avoid  headlinese. 

10.  Avoid  undue  familiarity.  (Don’t  use  Kissie  for  Kissinger, 
etc.) 

II.  Don’t  go  beyond  the  facts  of  the  story. 

12.  Have  a  subject. 

13.  Have  a  verb. 

14.  Get  the  tense  right. 

15.  Use  a  strong  verb  whenever  possible. 

16.  Use  a  strong  voice  whenever  possible. 

17.  Avoid  padding. 

18.  Avoid  obscure  abbreviations. 

19.  Get  the  punctuation  right.  Be  especially  attentive  to 
the  use  of  commas  and  colons  in  headlines. 

20.  Avoid  unfortunate  juxtaposition  with  pictures. 


Series  probes 
oil  crisis 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  published  a 
special  tabloid  edition  of  its  investigative 
series,  "Energy  Anarchy:  How  a  fumb¬ 
ling  government  ensures  an  oil  crisis.” 

The  tabloid  contains  40  pages  of  stories 
by  Inquirer  reporters  Donald  L.  Barlett 
and  James  B.  Steele. 

Their  series,  which  laid  much  of  the 
blame  for  the  energy  crisis  on  govern¬ 
ment  mismanagement,  took  a  year  to  re¬ 
search  and  several  months  more  to  write. 

The  series  ran  in  the  Inquirer  Decem¬ 
ber  7  through  13,  1980. 


Union  medical  writer. 

Tovar’s  reports  looked  into  private  me- 
cial  insurance,  national  health  insurance, 
rising  hospital  costs  and  doctor's  fees, 
and  what  people  themselves  can  do  to 
stay  healthy  and  reduce  medical  costs. 


Attaway  buys 
19th  publication 


Investigation  shows 
high  health  costs 


Florida  Times  Union  and  Jacksonville 
Journal  investigated  the  high  costs  of 
health  care  and  published  the  results  in  a 
special  Sunday  section  titled  “The  High 
Cost  of  Getting  Well:  The  Reasons  Be¬ 
hind  Those  Whopping  Medical  Bills.” 

The  section  was  written  after  months  of 
interviews  by  Evelyn  Tovar,  Times- 
30 


D.  Wesley  Attaway,  president  of  the 
Attaway  Newspaper  Group,  has  purch¬ 
ased  the  Kingwood  Observer,  a  2,800- 
circulation  paid  weekly,  located  31  miles 
northeast  of  Houston.  The  purchase 
brings  to  19  publications,  including  3  dai¬ 
ly  newspapers,  the  group  operates  in  the 
Houston  metroplitan  and  suburban  area. 
Total  circulation  of  all  papers,  including 
shoppers,  is  300,500.  The  Attaway  Group 
bought  the  new  paper  from  Edward  J. 
Engler,  publisher,  and  president  of  St. 
Andrews  Publishing  Co.,  which  the  Att¬ 
away  group  also  purchased.  Kenneth  H. 
Carr,  general  manager  of  the  Attaway 
Group,  said  that  Howard  Alden  will  be 
the  new  publisher  of  the  Observer.  Alden 
also  is  publisher  of  the  Humble  News-1 
Messenger,  a  paid  circulation  semi¬ 
weekly  located  six  miles  from  Kingwood. 


$159,500 
awarded  to 
photographer 

A  former  United  Press  International 
photographer,  who  was  fired  in  June,  was 
ordered  reinstated  and  awarded  $159,500 
in  damages. 

A  Hennepin  County  (Minn.)  District 
Court  ruled  that  UPI  discriminated 
against  photographer  Jim  Hubbard  for  his 
history  of  alcoholism. 

Hubbard  was  fired  two  days  after  he 
filed  a  suit  charging  that  UPI  had  discri¬ 
minated  against  him  after  learning  that  he 
was  being  treated  for  alcoholism. 

UPI  has  appealed  the  court’s  ruling  and 
wire  service  officials  would  not  comment 
on  the  case. 

The  suit  by  Hubbard  was  filed  under 
the  Minnesota  Human  Rights  Act  which 
prohibits  discrimination  because  of  a  dis¬ 
ability.  The  act  also  makes  it  unlawful  to 
retaliate  against  an  employee  for  excer- 
cising  his  or  her  rights  under  the  law. 

Upon  being  fired  in  June,  Hubbard 
went  to  court  and  obtained  a  temporary 
restraining  order  reinstating  him  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  case.  He  was  put  on 
paid  leave  of  absence  in  early  September. 

UPI  argued  that  one  of  the  reasons 
Hubbard  had  been  fired  was  because  of 
complaints  the  organization  had  received 
about  his  work.  UPI  also  contended  that 
Hubbard  took  a  “junket”  to  Thailand  in 
December  of  1979  which  compromised 
the  integrity  of  the  wire  service. 

UPI  also  charged  that  Hubbard  used  its 
wires  for  his  own  benefit  to  move  some  of 
the  photos  he  took  in  Thailand. 

Hubbard  said  he  does  volunteer  work 
for  the  American  Refugee  Committee.  He 
acknowleged  that  the  ARC  made  the 
arrangements  for  his  trip  and  that  he  paid 
only  a  nominal  fee  for  the  flight  to  Thai¬ 
land,  but  said  the  trip  was  taken  on  his 
own  time. 

Hubbard,  who  had  been  head  of  U Pi’s 
Minnesota  Newspictures  Bureau,  con¬ 
tended  that  UPI  began  looking  for 
reasons  to  let  him  go  after  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  undergone  treatment  for  alco¬ 
holism. 

He  said  shortly  after  he  completed  a 
treatment  program  in  June  of  1976,  he 
was  removed  from  an  assignment  to  cov¬ 
er  the  summer  Olympic  games 

Hubbard  said  removal  from  the  Olym¬ 
pics  assignment  was  followed  by  a  warn¬ 
ing  of  discharge  if  he  failed  “to  make  the 
grade.”  He  said  from  that  point  on,  his 
work  came  under  criticism. 

The  Hennepin  County  court  awarded 
Hubbard  $115,000  in  punitive  damages 
and  $42,500  in  actual  damages  to  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  “mental  distress.”  He  was 
also  awarded  $1,000  on  the  discrimina¬ 
tion  charge  and  $1,000  on  a  reprisal 
charge,  plus  attorneys  fees. 
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WeVe  never  had  a  circulation 
builder  that  could  touch  our 
Sunday  magazine’’ 


DONALD  R.  DWIGHT 
Publisher,  MinneapolisTribune 


‘M  don't  know  why  ads  in  our 
Sunday  magazine  get  such  imme¬ 
diate  response.  They  just  do.  But 
then  people  don't  know  why 
aspirin  works  either. 

The  two  have  something  else  in 
common.  They  both  solve  a  lot  of 
headaches," 

RICHARD  1.  HALVORSEN 
Advertising  Director 


"People  up  here  are  pretty  inde¬ 
pendent  They  think  for 
themselves,  I  don't  think  a 
syndicated  Sunday  supplement 
would  have  much  appeal  for  them,' 

CHARLES  W.  BAILEY 
Editor 


NO  NATIONALiy  SYNDICATED  MAGAZINE 
GIVES  you  THE  READERSHIP, 

THE  BELIEVABILITV  OR  THE  ADVERTISING  RESPONSE 
OF  YOUR  OWN  LOCALLY  EDITED  MAGAZINE 

50  of  the  country's  leading  newspapers  carry  locally  edited  SUND/^ 
magazines.  And  they  could  probably  give  you  ^  good  reasons  why. 

Here  are  three: 

•  They  are  powerful  because  they  can  concentrate  on  local  events,  local 
people,  local  happenings.  They  can't  help  having  rrxxe  appeal  to  your 
readers. 

•  A  locally  edited  magazine  provides  a  superb  color  extension  to  your 

paper.  .  > 

•  They're  of  vital  importance  to  local  retailers.  And  that  means  more 
advertising  dollars  for  you. 

Your  pap^  oi^ht  to  be  positioned  With  the  country’s  top  newspapers.  If 
your  circulation  Is  over  150,000,  it's  entirely  feasible . . .  and  we’ll  show  you 
how. 

Call  Jim  Davy,  President,  (212)  689-8200. 


AKRON  Beacon  Journal,  ATIANTA  Journal  &  Constitution,  BALTIMORE  Sun,  BOSTON  Globe,  BOSTON  Herald- American,  BUFFALO  Courier- Express, 
BUFFALO  News,  CHICAGO  Tribune,  CINCINNATI  Enquirer,  CLEVELAND  Plain  Dealer,  COLUMBUS  Dispatch,  DALLAS  Mornins  News, 

DALLAS  Times- Herald,  DENVER  Post,  DES  AAOINES  Register,  DETROIT  Free  Press,  DETROIT  News,  HARTFORD  Courant,  HOUSTON  Chronicle, 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star,  KANSAS  CiTV  Star,  LOUISVILLE  Courier- Journal  &  Times,  LOS  ANGELES  Herald  Examiner,  LOS  ANGaES  Valley  News, 
MEMPHIS  Commercial  Appeal,  MIAMI  Herald,  MILWAUKEE  Journal,  MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune,  NEW  ORLEANS  Times-Picayune,  NEW  YORK  News 
OMAHA  Warld-Herald,  ORLANDO  Sentinel  Star,  PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer,  PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic,  PITTSBURGH  Press,  PROVIDENCE  Journal, 
ROCHESTER  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  ST.  LOU6  Globe-Democrat,  ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch,  ST,  PETERSBURG  Times,  SALT  LAKE  CITy  Tribune, 

SAN  JOSE  Mercury-News,  SEATTLE  Times,  SEATTLE  Post-IntelligerKer,  SPOKANE  Spotesman-Review,  SYRACUSE  Herald- American/Post-Standard, 
TACOMA  News  Tribune,  TCXEDO  Blade,  WASHINGTON  Post,  WASHINGTON  Star. 


First  students  accepted 
at  innovative  j-school 


By  David  Green 

Another  journalism  school  has  been 
launched. 

This  one  is  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
the  mid-point  of  the  Canadian  Prairies,  a 
good  bit  north  of  North  Dakota,  with 
tolerable  summers  and  mean  winters.  But 
planted  there  as  part  of  the  University  of 
Regina,  it  is  the  first  Canadian  journalism 
school  west  of  Ontario  and  one  of  only 
five  in  the  country’s  universities. 

What’s  new  is  that  this  one  took  two 
years  of  intensive  planning  to  achieve, 
including  a  two-volume  feasibility  study 
that  paid  close  heed  to  the  views  of  more 
than  150  journalists  and  academics  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  to  specially 
designed  professional  profile  studies  and 
to  demographic  considerations,  ranging 
from  high  school  surveys  and  potential 
enrollments  to  job  market  studies  and 
projections. 

What’s  new  is  that  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Communications  is  an  immer¬ 
sion  program.  Where  the  common  “J 
School”  approach  is  to  scatter  journalism 
courses  among  other  subjects,  here  the 
liberal  arts  prerequisites  are  dealt  with  in 
the  first  two  years,  and  a  complete  con¬ 
centration  on  the  craft  comes  during  the 
second  two  years,  including  a  one- 
semester  paid  internship  in  one  of  the 
media. 

What’s  n^w,  too,  is  that  it  is  an  all¬ 
media  approach.  The  students  may  elect 
a  preference  for  print  or  electronic  media, 
but  the  teaching  and  grooming  cover  both 
areas. 

Thus,  the  would-be  newspaper  repor¬ 
ter  also  is  required  to  study  voice  and 
performance  for  radio  and  to  take  turns  at 
the  glamor  end  of  a  television  camera. 

What’s  new  is  that  it  is  a  school  with 
special  funding  for  the  provision  of  spe¬ 
cial  equipment,  library  and  computerized 
resources,  seminars  and  special  lecturers 
as  well  as  scholarships  and  prizes. 

Initial  goal  was  $500,000,  but  with  the 
start  of  1981,  some  $400,000  already  was 
pledged,  with  prospects  of  further  sup¬ 
port  and  the  establishment  of  Canada’s 
first  chair  of  journalism. 

The  contributions  have  been  channeled 
into  the  James  M.  Minifie  Fund,  named 
for  the  English-born  Saskatchewan  farm 
boy  who  went  on  to  become  a  Rhodes 
Scholar,  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  Canadian  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  As  CBC’s  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  15  years,  he  developed  a 
close  rapport  with  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
and  others. 

Significant  gifts  to  the  Minifie  Fund  late 
in  1980  included  one  from  the  Gannett 
Foundation,  through  its  Mediacom  Cana- 
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dian  subsidiary,  which  will  equip  a  photo 
lab. 

An  important  strength  in  the  new 
school  has  shown  itself  in  the  student 
selection  process.  There  were  120  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission  to  the  maximum  30 
berths  which  will  open  each  fall.  Of  the  30 
accepted  for  1980,  only  25  actually  began 
studies. 

Apart  from  demands  for  a  high  (appro¬ 
ximately  70%)  cumulative  grade  in  their 
first  two  years,  the  candidates  were 
screened  on  the  basis  of  interviews  and 
essays. 

The  university  already  reports  more 
than  80  candidates  enrolled  as  pre¬ 
journalism  students,  while  others  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  apply  for  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  this  winter  from  other  universities 
and  colleges  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  Manitoba  to  join  next  September’s 
class  of  30.  Inquiries  have  come  from 
such  areas  as  Brazil  and  Ireland. 

There  are  no  part-timers.  And  there  are 
no  shortcuts.  One  student  noted  that  the 
demands  imposed  on  the  students  have 
created  a  growing  reputation  especially  in 
regard  to  the  work-load,  producing  one 
laconic  commentary  from  Saskatoon: 
“We  hear  you’ve  goJ_ a  tough  course.” 

In  an  article  for  a  student  newspaper, 
another  student  reported:  “Take  it  from 
one  of  the  guinea  pigs — the  journalism 
program  at  the  U  of  R  is  a  good  one  .  .  . 
Most  of  the  homework  involves  practical 
journalism  assignments.  If  a  guest  lectur¬ 
er  comes  to  class  (and  there  were  some  14 
during  the  first  semester),  an  article  on 
the  event  is  assigned.  Research  must  be 
done  beforehand.  Research  projects  are 
also  given  every  two  weeks. 

“Frightened  by  the  workload?  Well, 
that’s  just  the  beginning.  The  class  work 
is  complicated  by  extracurricular  work. 
In  one  semester,  each  student  has  five 
media  visits,  two  or  three  weeks  of  noon- 
hour  radio  teamwork,  one  week  of  diary 
(beat)  reporting,  one  spot  news  event  and 
one  out-of-town  weekend 
assignment  .  .  .  Even  though  this  is  one 
of  the  most  time-consuming  and  sleep¬ 
taxing  courses  on  campus,  the  journalism 
students  are  pushing  on.  Perhaps  we’re 
trying  to  prove  that  we,  and  this  new 
school  in  the  west,  can  be  truly  suc¬ 
cessful.” 

The  school  has  no  connection  with  the 
student-run  campus  newspaper.  Instead, 
the  weekend  assignments,  ranging  from 
salvage  operations  following  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  forest  fires  near  Hudson  Bay, 
Sask.,  to  an  analysis  of  the  failure  to 
establish  a  uranium  refinery  in  one  of  the 
province’s  Mennonite  communities,  to  a 
comparative  pub  crawl,  have  been  pub¬ 


lished  in  a  special  semester  paper.  The 
Nova.  (The  28-page  tabloid  and  the 
weekend  assignments  are  funded  by  a 
grant  from  Reader's  Digest^ 

All  class  work  could  be  “for  real.”  In 
fact  one  routine  assignment,  not  even  in¬ 
tended  for  write-up  but  merely  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  research,  required  a  student  to 
check  the  local  garbage  dump  to  see  how 
refuse  was  disposed  of  and  coincidental¬ 
ly,  to  check  whether  there  is  still  “gold  in 
garbage.” 

The  assignment  could  have  been  hand¬ 
led  adequately  in  a  routine  way,  but  the 
student,  by  this  time  nicely  versed  in  in¬ 
terviewing  and  showing  signs  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  keen  news  sense,  began  to  notice 
other  things  and  gently  nudged  his  ques¬ 
tioning  into  areas  concerning  the  dump¬ 
ing  of  liquid  wastes.  What  he  unearthed 
was  a  story  of  potential  contamination  of 
Regina’s  primary  water  supply.  The  ex¬ 
clusive,  coupled  with  the  reporter’s 
photos,  was  played  in  the  student  weekly, 
given  a  full-page  treatment  in  the  Regina  , 
Leader-Post  and  carried  on  the  CBC’s 
national  news. 

There  is  an  emphasis  on  logic  and  eco¬ 
nomics  as  well  as  English.  And  the 
courses  of  the  school  itself  stress  such 
areas  as  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
the  journalist  (the  equivalent  of  three 
semesters  study),  ethics,  research  and  in¬ 
terviewing  (each  for  two  semesters).  A 
tough  law  course  covers  two  semesters  as 
well  and  in  1980  was  augmented  with  a 
special  CBC  seminar  on  broadcast  law.  In 
addition  there  are  the  practicum  areas  of 
news  reporting,  voice  and  performance 
and  media  production,  along  with  labor¬ 
atories  and  workshops.  Later  courses 
will  include  radio  and  television 
documentary  production,  feature  writing 
and  copy  editing  and  layout.  Seminars 
and  symposia  include  labor  rep)orting, 
business  and  finance,  energy  and — a 
natural  for  Canada’s  breadbasket — agri¬ 
culture. 

Heading  the  faculty  is  Ron  Robbins, 
formerly  of  CBC,  assisted  by  academic 
coordinator  Warren  Bennett,  a  Heming¬ 
way  expert  trained  in  journalism  and  a 
member  of  the  English  Department. 
David  Green  came  to  the  school  from  the 
Detroit  News  and  had  worked  for  several 
Canadian  newspapers.  Ab  Douglas, 
assistant  professor,  was  a  CBC  and  CTV 
news  anchorman  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Moscow  and  other  areas  of  the 
globe.  Part-time  faculty  members  are 
Gerry  Sperling,  a  political  scientist  and 
CBC  broadcaster,  and  Don  Purich,  a 
lawyer  with  special  qualifications  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  Plans  are  being  considered  for  a 
graduate  program  and  a  branching  into 
additional  media  areas. 

With  a  emphasis  that  is  obviously  qual¬ 
ity  and  not  quantity,  the  new  school  will 
not  exactly  be  saturating  the  job  market. 

But  if  anything  is  to  produce  a  “new 
breed  of  journalists”  at  last,  this  could  be 
it. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


WiLLMOTT  H.  Lewis,  long  associated 
with  the  Washington  Star,  will  become 
publisher  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Lebanon  (N.H.)  Valley  News.  He  fills 
a  position  left  vacant  when  Walter  C. 
Paine  sold  the  newspaper  in  June  to 
Newspapers  of  New  England,  Inc. 

Lewis’  career  at  the  Star  spanned  27 
years.  From  1970  to  1976  he  was 
vicepresident  and  business  manager  and 
was  associated  for  two  subsequent  years 
with  Allbritton  Communications.  Since 
1978,  Lewis  has  been  an  independent 
consultant  in  production  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 

♦  *  * 

Warren  A.  Perry  was  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News.  He  spent  11  years  as  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

William  R.  Palmer,  classified  ad 
manager  for  the  last  two  years,  becomes 
general  advertising  manager;  Edward  P. 
Haskins,  becomes  display  advertising 
manager;  William  H.  Wundram,  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  Richard  A. 
Rzepecki,  roto  coordinator. 

4:  :1c 

New  officers  for  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  are: 

Craig  Woodson,  president  of  Wood- 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Brownwood,  suc¬ 
ceeds  V.  Lyle  DeBolt,  senior  publisher 
of  the  Freedom  Newspapers  Group  in 
Harlingen,  as  TDNA  president. 

Frank  Feuille,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.,  El  Paso, 
moves  up  to  vicepresident  and  Charles 
O.  Kilpatrick,  publisher  of  the  Antonio 
Express  and  News,  was  elected  treasurer. 
Feuille  and  Kilpatrick  become  presi- 
dents-designate  for  1982  and  1983,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Jim  Fain,  publisher  of  the  Austin 
American-State sman,  and  W.  Lawson 
Grant,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Temple 
Daily  Telegram,  were  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  three-year  terms. 

4:  :1c  :fc 

Melissa  Foster  was  promoted  to  a 
supervisory  position  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  production  department.  She  was 
proofroom  supervisor. 
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Robert  H.  Hartmann  was  promoted  to 
general  business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  January  1,  in  an 
announcement  by  Edward  W.  Estlow, 
president  of  The  E.W.  Scripps  Company. 
Hartmann,  assistant  general  business 
manager  since  June,  joined  the  general 
management  offices  in  Cincinnati  follow¬ 
ing  four  years  as  president  and  business 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Hartmann  succeeds  Jacques  A.  Cald¬ 
well,  whose  retirement  was  announced  in 
late  December.  Caldwell  will  continue  as 
president  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Found¬ 
ation. 

Joining  Scripps-Howard  in  1958  at  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  Hartmann  adv¬ 
anced  to  assistant  business  manager.  In 
1971  he  became  business  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  remaining  five  years  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Pittsburgh. 

Bud  Weydert,  a  technical  service 
manager  in  the  Associated  Press’s  tech¬ 
nical  center  in  East  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  for  the  past  year,  was  appointed 
communications  executive  in  New  York, 
assuming  responsibility  for  all  of  the  com¬ 
munications  operations,  except  Wirepho- 
to,  in  the  New  York  headquarters.  Ear¬ 
lier,  Weydert  was  an  assistant  chief  of 
communications  in  Philadelphia  and  chief 
of  communications  in  Newark. 

♦  *  jf: 

Wesley  R.  Iversen  was  appointed 
bureau  chief  in  Chicago  for  McGraw-Hill 
World  News.  Iversen  joined  McGraw- 
Hill  in  1978  as  Dallas  bureau  chief  for 
Electronics.  Earlier  he  worked  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  at  the  Dallas  Times-Herald 
and  the  Omaha  Sun. 

*  *  At 

James  A.  Wells,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Hyannis  (Mass.)  Cape 
Cod  Times,  was  named  general  manager. 
He  was  circulation  manager  of  the  daily 
from  1975  to  1978  and  earlier  in  circula¬ 
tion  management  with  the  Bridgewater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News. 


Chicago  publisher 
marries  tv  reporter 

James  F.  Hoge,  publisher  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times,  and  Sharon  Leigh  King,  a 
consumer  reporter  and  host  of  the  televi¬ 
sion  show  “Money  Sense’’  on  WBZ, 
Boston,  were  married  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  January  4.  The  ceremony  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith. 

The  bride  will  retain  her  maiden  name 
for  professional  purposes.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  King  of 
Grand  Forks,  N.D.  Hoge  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Anthony  Barber  of  New  York  and 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.,  and  the  late  James 
Fulton  Hoge. 

Among  the  wedding  guests  were  James 
Patrick  Hoge,  Robert  Warren  Hoge,  and 
Alicia  McClamrock  Hoge,  the 
bridegroom’s  children  from  his  marriage 
to  Al’cia  Patterson  Albright,  now  Mrs. 
Michael  Aden  of  New  York. 


Norman  Webster  was  named  an 
assistant  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  Oakland  Ross,  who  held  the 
post  for  the  last  two  years,  was  appointed 
to  the  newspaper’s  new  Latin  American 
bureau.  Ross  will  be  posted  in  Mexico 
City  and  cover  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  Webster,  the  newspaper’s 
London  correspondent,  takes  up  his  new 
duties  in  Toronto  early  this  year. 

9|c  *  ^ 

Michael  Brown  became  Ontario 
news  editor  of  The  Canadian  Press,  Janu¬ 
ary  5.  He  was  day  rewrite  chief  and  has 
been  with  CP  six  years.  Brown  replaces 
Dennis  Passa,  who  becomes  supervis¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  head  office  in  Toronto. 
*  *  * 

Jeffrey  Barber  joined  the  circulation 
department  of  Atlanta  Newspapers  as 
distribution  director.  He  formerly  was 
with  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  most  recently  as  home  delivery 
manager  for  the  Herald. 


Vice  President-elect  George  Bush  vrent 
to  the  party  marking  changing  of  the 
guard  for  the  Boston  Globe's  Washington 
bureau  and  greeted  Robert  L.  Healy,  left, 
new  head  of  the  paper's  capital  bureau, 
and  Martin  F.  Nolan,  newly  named  editor 
of  the  editorial  page. 
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Wooten 


Terry  Wooten  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat . 
Wooten  was  formerly  executive  editor 
and  vicepresident  of  Commodity  News 
Services  in  Kansas  City.  He  was  also  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Alexandria  (Va.)  Gazette  and 
worked  for  United  Press  International 
eight  years. 

*  4: 

Richard  W.  Gilbert  was  named 
president  of  the  Register  Broadcast 
Group,  broadcasting  division  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Company. 
He  succeeds  George  B.  Hagar,  who 
resigned.  The  parent  company  plans  to 
move  the  broadcast  division  headquar¬ 
ters  to  Des  Moines  from  Denver. 

Gilbert  has  been  president  and  general 
manager  of  WQAD-TV,  the  Register’s 
ABC  affiliate  in  Moline,  Illinois,  and  ear¬ 
lier  was  on  the  corporate  staff  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  director  of  corporate  develop¬ 
ment. 

* 

William  J.  Mitchell  will  cover  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  Europe  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press’s  second  foreign  news  bureau 
newly  opened  in  Vienna,  with  his  first 
assignment  the  crisis  in  Poland.  Mitchell 
reported  from  Washington  the  past  three 
years  and  has  been  with  the  Free  Press  10 
years. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Joseph  R.  Slevin,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Washington  Bond  Report,  a  bi¬ 
weekly  newsletter  reporting  governmen¬ 
tal  financial  activities,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Club.  Slevin 
succeeds  Drew  Von  Bergen  of  United 
Press  International. 

Vivian  Vahlberg,  assistant 
Washington  bureau  chief  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman-Oklahoma  City  Times  and 
Colorado  Springs  Sun,  was  elected  to  a 
one-year  term  as  vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Kane,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  to  become  national 
news  editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Nora  Hyer,  editor  of  the  semi-weekly 
Sentinel,  a  Harte-Hanks  publication  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  been  named  state 
editor  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard 
Times,  a  Harte-Hanks  daily. 
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Gilbert  Montgomery  Colburn 

Dennis  E.  Montgomery,  assistant 
chief  of  bureau  for  the  Associated  Press 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  past  year,  was 
appointed  chief  for  Little  Rock,  succeed¬ 
ing  Larry  McDermott,  who  recently 
was  appointed  Minneapolis  bureau  chief. 

With  AP  since  1970,  Montgomery  work¬ 
ed  in  Centralia,  III.,  and  was  named  news 
editor  at  Nashville  in  1977. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  H.  Colburn,  veteran  of  50  years 
as  a  reporter,  war  correspondent,  editor 
and  publisher,  retired  January  1  from 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  which 
he  joined  in  1972  as  vicepresident  for 
corporate  development.  Since  then,  he 
spearheaded  Landmark’s  acquisition 
efforts,  was  president  of  Landmark  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers.,  as  well  as  president 
of  both  the  Daily  Californian  in  El  Cajon 
and  the  News-Enterprise  in  Eli¬ 
zabethtown,  Ky. 

Colburn  joined  the  Associated  Press  in 


Eanes 


1935.  After  serving  as  a  war  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Europe  beginning  in  1943,  he  was 
transferred  to  AP  headquarters  in  New 
York  until  1949,  when  he  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch.  In  1%3,  Colburn  became  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Wichita  Eagle 
and  Beacon,  where  he  remained  until 
joining  Landmark. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  H.  Rad  Eanes  III  joined  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  January  1 
and  is  expected  to  be  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  human  resources,  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Floyd  Whellan,  who  recently 
was  named  senior  vicepresident,  human 
resources,  for  Harte-Hanks’  Newspaper 
Operations  area  of  business.  Dr.  Eanes 
was  a  consultant  with  the  Dallas  office  of 
Rohrer,  Hibler  &  Replogle,  an  interna¬ 
tional  consulting  firm,  and  earlier  spent 
five  years  at  St.  Edward’s  University, 
Austin,  in  administrative  positions,  and 
before  that  was  with  the  Moody  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Galveston. 

«  *  * 

Anthony  H.  Biggs  was  recently 
named  publisher  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth.  Prior  to  joining  the  Elkhart  paper, 
Biggs  was  business  manager,  circulation 
director  and  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock, 
over  a  period  of  six  years.  He  went  to 
Little  Rock  from  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune  . 

(Continued  on  page  38} 
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Carrell  Ray  Jenkins,  who  has  been 
serving  as  a  special  assistant  to  President 
Carter,  working  with  Press  Secretary 
Jody  Powell,  is  the  newly  named  editor  of 
the  Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun,  a  Jefferson- 
Pilot  newspaper.  Jenkins,  deputy  press 
secretary,  joined  the  White  House  staff  in 
September  of  1979  and  previously  was 
associated  with  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser-Journal  where  he  rase  from 
the  ranks  to  editor  and  vicepresident. 
Earlier  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Col¬ 
umbus  (Ga.)  Ledger.  Jenkins  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  1955  team  that  won  a  Pulitzer 
for  coverage  of  crime  and  political  cor- 
ruptian  in  Phenix  City,  Alabama.  He  is 
also  a  Nieman  Fellow  and  earned  a  low 
degree  at  Jones  Law  Institute,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  in  1977. 
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Boston  Globe  assigns  editor 
to  improve  staff  writing 


The  Boston  Globe  is  taking  a  different 
approach  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  staff  writing. 

Editor  Thomas  Winship  has  named  col¬ 
umnist  Alan  Richman  assistant  managing 
editor  for  writing,  saying,  “We  decided 
we  must  show  seriousness  about  this 
aspect  of  our  profession.” 

He  said  the  Globe  “is  probably  one  of 
the  first  newspapers  encouraging  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  good  writing. 

“Richman  will  work  with  writers  and 
reporters  who  want  help  in  writing.  He 
will  critique  their  work,  and  he  will  work 
with  editors  as  well  as  reporters  on  the 
process  of  putting  together  brighter 
pieces.” 

Winship,  who  is  also  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
emphasized  that  “how  well  newspapers 
are  written  will  have  an  absolute  direct 
effect  upon  their  survival  in  the  battle  for 
readers’  interest  in  the  next  20  years  in 
our  world  of  gadgetry,  printouts  and 
cable  tv.” 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half.  Prof.  Donald 
Murray,  chairman  of  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire’s  journalism  program, 
has  been  working  with  Globe  editors  and 
writers  on  a  one-day-a-week  basis. 

Richman,  36,  said  he  sees  his  new  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  genuine  challenge. 

“I’ve  been  convinced,”  he  said,  “by 
the  few  experts  in  newspaper  writing  that 
success  depends  on  management  back¬ 
ing,  staff  cooperation  and  awesome  de¬ 
termination. 

“Almost  all  newspaper  editors  will  tell 
you  that  they  want  better  writing,  but 
they  usually  try  to  improve  by  working 
with  stories  rather  than  with  writers,”  he 
said. 

“Careful  editing  is  certainly  one  way  to 
improve  a  staff.  This  job  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  by  the  Globe  that  both 
approaches  are  needed.” 

Richman  plans  to  establish  a  two-part 
program  in  the  newsroom.  One  aspect 
will  involve  coaching  and  the  other  the 
relationship  between  writers  and  editors 
and  copy  editors. 

“The  coaching  will  be  informal  but  in¬ 
tense.  1  hope  to  establish — hopefully, 
with  willing  volunteers — a  one-on-one 
counseling  program.  I  hope  it  will  bear  no 
resemblance  to  a  teacher-student  clas¬ 
sroom  situation.” 

He  said  that  “improving  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  writers  and  editors  on 
any  newspaper  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
task,  since  writers  and  editors  tend  to 
distrust  one  another. 

“My  feeling  is  that  the  worst  story  in  a 
newspaper  is  unedited,  the  second  worst 
is  the  story  scorched  by  an  editor,  and  the 
oniy  good  story  is  the  one  where  the  wri¬ 
ter  and  editor  work  together. 


Jack  Patterson  has  been  appointed  to 
a  new  position  as  assistant  president  of 
the  Washington  Post.  In  his  new  job,  the 
first  of  its  kind  at  the  paper,  Patterson  will 
contribute  to  overall  management  of  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  He  had  been  senior 
vicepresident  for  circulation.  An  Oregon 
native,  Patterson  worked  for  the  Seattle 
Star,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  and  San  Antonio  Light 
before  joining  the  Post  in  1952.  He  has 
since  been  circulatian  manager  and  direc¬ 
tor,  vicepresident/circulation  and  senior 
vicepresident. 


“It  may  take  me  most  of  my  life  to  get 
that  fairly  simple  philosophy  accepted,” 
Richman  said.  “Both  sides  must  be  flexi¬ 
ble.  I  want  editors  to  know  that  if  some¬ 
thing  is  correct,  they  shouldn’t  change  it. 

I  want  writers  not  to  be  so  certain  that 
everything  they  write  is  correct.” 

Richman,  a  Vietnam  veteran  and  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  Bronze  Star,  was  a  sports  and 
feature  writer  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin  for  five  years  before  going  to  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  as  a  sports  columnist.  He  joined 
the  Globe  as  a  sports  writer  in  1977  and  in 
1979  went  to  the  New  York  Times  as  a 
news  feature  writer.  He  rejoined  the 
Globe  in  February,  1980,  as  a  columnist. 

Executive  changes 
at  Dow  Jones 

Bernard  T.  Flanagan,  publisher  of  Bar¬ 
ron’s  Business  and  Financial  Weekly,  is 
the  newly  named  vice  president/market¬ 
ing  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Both  are 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  publications. 

Flanagan  will  be  responsible  for  the 
Journal’s  advertising  sales  and  service 
departments. 

In  a  related  move  Robert  M.  Bleiberg, 
editor  of  Barron’s,  was  named  editor  and 
publisher  with  overall  responsibility  for 
the  magazine. 

Other  management  changes  at  the 
Journal  include:  Robert  R.  Paradise,  east¬ 
ern  edition  advertising  manager,  named 
to  the  new  position  of  director  of  national 
advertising  services.  Thomas  S.  Maguire, 
national  advertising  production  manager, 
named  to  the  new  position  of  director  of 
Dow  Jones  advertising  standards.  Robert 
D.  Higgins,  assistant  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  to  national  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

At  Barron’s,  Walter  M.  Dietzer, 
associate  advertising  director,  was 
named  advertising  director. 
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Latin  American  desk 
editors  appointed 


Abel  Dimant,  Manuel  Eduardo  Soto 
and  Norberto  Svarzman  were  appointed 
assistant  editors  for  the  Latin  American 
desk  of  United  Press  International. 

Herman  Beals,  editor  of  UPl’s  Latin 
American  department,  said  Dimant  will 
serve  as  deputy  editor  and  assist  him  in 
improving  the  overall  quality  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  wire.  Dimant  formerly 
headed  UPI  National  Service  in  Argen¬ 
tina. 

Soto  was  appointed  sports  editor  for 
the  Latam  service,  and  Svarzman  was 
named  assistant  editor  in  charge  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordinating  Spanish  language 
coverage  of  Hispanic  affairs  in  the  United 
States. 

Dimant  joined  UPI  in  Buenos  Aires,  his 
home  city,  in  1971  after  working  for  AP 
and  Reuters  and  was  appointed  editor  of 
the  national  service  in  1973.  He  moved  to 
the  Latin  American  desk  in  New  York  in 
1976. 

Soto,  after  working  in  Washington  for 
National  Television  of  Chile.  FI  Periodi¬ 
ca  and  Radio  Latina,  joined  UPI  in  1973. 
He  was  a  UPI  correspondent  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  before  moving  to  the  Latam  desk. 

Svarzman,  a  native  of  Argentina,  be¬ 
gan  with  the  radio  and  television  service 
of  the  University  of  Cordoba  and  joined 
UPI’s  Buenos  Aires  bureau  in  1968.  He 
has  been  an  editor  on  the  Latam  desk 
since  1970. 


Announcing... 

1980 

Editor  &  Pubiisher 

Newspaper 

Promotion 

Awards 

Competition 

For  46  years,  newspaper  promotion,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  research  executives  have 
submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in 
E&P’s  annual  promotion  contest.  The 
awards  have  added  to  the  prestige  and 
importance  of  promotion  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  executive  within  the  newspaper 
community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and 
other  entries  at  the  INPA  conference  pro¬ 
vides  an  interchange  of  promotion  ideas 
and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  certificates  of 
merit  will  be  awarded  in  13  classifications, 
and  in  five  circulation  categories.  Judging 
will  be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Winners  and  other 
entries  will  be  exhibited  at  the  INPA  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Omni  Hotel  in  Atlanta,  May  17-20, 
1981.  Entries  must  carry  official  entry 
blanks,  available  from  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  or  from  INPA,  P.O.  Box  17422,  Dulles 
Au-port,  Washington,  D.C.  20041. 

Deadline  for  Entries: 
March  16, 1981 
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St.  Paul  packages  a  “new  look” 
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To  make  it  easier  for  the  reader  to  find 
his  way  through  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  each  evening,  a  “new  look”  was 
given  the  newspaper  recently,  after 
almost  a  year  of  planning  and  consulta¬ 
tion. 

“The  new  look  is  not  so  much  a  rede¬ 
sign  as  it  is  an  updating  and  standardiza- 
ion  of  our  graphic  elements,”  according 
to  Brian  L.  Steffens,  graphics  director. 

“Instead  of  creating  a  lot  of  new  ele¬ 
ment  that  might  confuse  the  reader,  we 
remade  our  existing  logos  and  standing 
heads  to  make  them  uniform,  easier  to 
find  and  read,  and  easier  to  organize  and 
package,”  he  explained. 

The  six-column  format  remains,  ad  lay¬ 
outs,  sectioning,  and  location  of  the 
standing  features  are  unchanged.  The 
comfortable  and  familiar  reading  patterns 
were  not  significant. 

New  elements  were  limited  to  indexes 
in  section  flags  to  tell  the  reader  of  in¬ 
teresting  material,  10-point  black  squares 
'in  front  of  “continued  from”  lines  to  help 
the  reader  locate  jumps  and  page  labels  to 
inform  the  reader  of  packaging  of  related 
materials. 

Revisions  of  existing  elements  in¬ 
cluded: 

*  Replacement  of  the  Avant  Garde  type 
with  Times  New  Roman  for  sigs,  logos 
and  standing  heads.  “Although  Avant 
Garde  is  a  nice  type  face,  we  decided  it 
did  not  contrast  sufficiently  with  our 
headline  face,  Univers,”  Steffens  con¬ 
tinued.  “And  to  help  the  lighter  Times 
New  Roman  stand  out  on  pages  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  heavy  Univeis,  we  added  4- 
point  rules  above,  1 -point  rules  below. 
Page  labels  use  a  6-point  rule  on  top.” 

*  Addition  of  U nivers  extra  bold  for  dis¬ 
play  headlines. 

*  Making  jump  heads  flush  left  instead 
of  centered. 

*  Designing  columnist  logos  with  mug 
shots  with  only  two  depths  and  a  single 
width.  They  can  simply  be  cut  to  the  de¬ 
sired  width.  This  eliminates  pages  of 
stock  columnist  logos  that  previously 
were  made  to  several  sizes. 

*  Standardizing  logo  type  size  at  24- 
point  Times  New  Roman,  eliminating  the 
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hodgepodge  of  sizes  that  were  previously 
used. 

*  Standardizing  label  type  size  at  18- 
point  Times  New  Roman. 

*  Setting  cutlines  uniformly.  Previous¬ 
ly,  half  column  cuts  carried  bold  body 
type;  other  cutlines  were  Univers  bold. 

*  All  non-text  was  standardized.  Bold 
and  italic  body  type  for  recipes,  refer 
lines,  quoteouts  and  blurbs  were  changed 
to  Univers  Bold  Roman. 

*  Logo  placement  was  standardized 
(the  top  of  vertical  columns;  the  top  of 
second  leg  in  horizontal  layouts). 

*  Spacing  standards  were  set  to  give  the 
paper  a  clean,  easy-to-read  appearance. 

*  The  use  of  art  type  for  special  display 
heads  was  limited  to  10  readable  type 
faces  that  are  now  stocked  in  dry  transfer 
sheets. 

“Most  importantly.  Times  New  Ro¬ 
man  was  put  into  our  computer,”  Stef¬ 
fens  said.  “All  elements  that  did  not  in¬ 
clude  mugs  or  artwork  are  now  generated 
on  the  VDTs.  Previously,  Avant  Garde 
was  available  only  in  dry  transfer  and  all 
logos  and  sigs  were  pasted  up  letter  by 
letter  in  the  art  department.  Letter  and 
line  spacing  are  now  uniform,  and  the 
time  we  save  now  gives  us  more  flexibil¬ 
ity  on  deadline.” 

Prior  to  implementation,  an  eight-page 
prototype  was  printed  and  reviewed  by 
editors  and  composing  room  personnel. 
Managing  Editor  William  F.  Cento  then 
sent  it  for  review  to  Roger  Fidler,  design 
consultant  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc. 

“After  nearly  a  year  of  planning,  we 
launched  the  ‘new  look’ — including  in  the 
first  edition  a  special  tabloid  section  on 
Hmong  refugees  who  had  resettled  in  St. 
Paul  and  the  first  installment  of  a  major 
business  series,”  Cento  said. 

“We  emphasize  content  and  substance 
in  our  afternoon  paper  and  the  goal  of  our 
new  look  is  to  provide  a  clean,  simple, 
direct  vehicle  in  which  to  present  it.  We 
feel  we  have  accomplished  that  goal.  Our 
final  move  is  to  update  our  style  book  to 
incorporate  the  ‘new  look'  manual,”  he 
added. 


London  style 

Readers  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sampled  British  style  newspaper 
makeup  when  the  Sunday  Call- 
Chronicle,  Allentown,  served  a  taste  of 
The  London  Times  and  The  Sunday 
Times  on  the  front  of  its  December  7  fi¬ 
nance  section. 

Closely  emulating  the  Times  in  both 
writing  style  and  design,  the  cover  and  an 
inside  page  of  the  section  told  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  papers’  two-year,  labor-related  finan¬ 
cial  travails  and  possible  demise. 

The  Allentown  paper  replaced  its  usual 
“finance”  logo  with  the  flag  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times,  and  its  Univers  and  Stymie 
type  face  headlines  with  The  Times’  Ro¬ 
man  type  face. 

A  physicaly  smaller  paper,  the  Call- 
Chronicle  could  not  accomodate  eight 
columns  of  the  same  width  appearing  in 
the  Times.  It  did,  however,  decrease  its 
standard  column  width. 

Also  in  tradition  with  the  Times,  the 
Call-Chronicle  finance  section  featured  a 
two-column  advertisement  in  the  bottom 
right  corner  of  the  front  page.  Normally, 
no  ads  are  carried  on  section  fronts  in  the 
Call-Chronicle. 

Stories  were  written  by  area  free-lance 
writer  Richard  Brunner  in  a  style  similar 
to  that  of  writers  in  the  Times  and  Sunday 
Times. 

An  explanatory  box,  near  the  top  of  the 
page,  informed  Call-Chronicle  readers  of 
the  reason  for  the  change. 

Managing  Editor  Lance  Parry  and  Art 
Director  Robert  Lockwood  developed 
the  idea.  “When  we  discussed  the 
approach,  it  seemed  logical  to  do  it  as 
they  (the  Times)  would,”  Lockwood  ex¬ 
plains.  “We  wanted  to  give  readers — 
many  of  whom  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
Times — a  better  idea  of  its  renowned 
style  and  a  more  complete  picture  of  how 
the  Times  treats  its  news  and  graphics.” 


THESiwn/vrnMEs 


Hard  times  for  The  Times 


Fleet  Street  shocker-. 
Times  in  survival  fight 


l.aM-ditch  mutt' 
to  aHTt  suspension 


I  mil's  was  rv-christenMl 
inNi-wVar‘s<b\.i7W( 
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Jersey  weekly  changes  format 


By  John  O’Brien 

There  are  consultants  who  can  be  hired 
for  big  bucks  to  help  a  newspaper  accom¬ 
plish  major  changes  in  format  and  design. 

The  Somerset  (N.J.)  Messenger- 
Gazette,  however,  was  able  to  carry  out 
such  a  project  successfully  by  drawing 
from  an  in-house  talent  bank  provided  by 
staff  members.  Their  expertise  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  largely  responsible  for 
changing  the  158-year-old  image  of  the 
Somerset  Messenger-Gazette,  20,000 
paid  weekly. 

Members  of  the  planning  and  prom¬ 
otional  committee,  besides  myself,  were 
retail  advertising  manager  Lance  Osborn, 
staff  artist  Barry  Rumple  and  reporter  Ei¬ 
leen  Mahoney. 

The  reason  for  the  change  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  several  surveys  indicating  that 
while  the  majority  of  the  people  in  our 
market  area  read  the  paper,  not  all  were 
sure  what  its  name  was.  Some  referred  to 
us  by  the  corporate  name  the  Somerset 
Messenger-Gazette.  Others  said  they 
read  the  Messenger,  the  Messenger- 
Gazette,  the  Somerset  messenger,  the 
Gazette  or  the  M-G. 

The  decision  was  made  that  we  would 
become  the  “new”  Gazette.  Our  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  introduce  and  reinforce  the 
name,  “Gazette.” 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  to 
design  a  name  plate  which  would  empha¬ 
size  Gazette.  The  staff  artist  came  up  with 
10  designs,  narrowed  down  to  two  by  de¬ 
partment  heads.  These  two  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board  of  directors,  which 
chose  the  final  design. 

The  editorial  department  deliberated 
ways  to  improve  news  content.  New  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns  were  added,  including 
a  weekly  police  log,  a  column  for  court 
news  and  another  for  community  calen¬ 


dar  listings.  More  “action”  photographs 
were  to  be  used.  The  sports  section  was 
revamped  and  expanded.  All  logos, 
standing  heads  and  column  heads  were 
re-designed  for  continuity. 

All  mention  of  the  M-G,  Messenger- 
Gazette,  etc.  in-house  ads  and  prom¬ 
otional  work  was  changed  to  read 
“Gazette.” 

Six  weeks  prior  to  the  introduction  on 
Oct.  9,  a  series  of  house  ads  were  started 
with  the  theme:  “The  New  Gazette  Is 
Coming.  .  .  Watch  For  It.”  Signs  and 
newsstands  carried  the  same  message  as 
did  spots  on  the  local  radio  station. 

A  series  of  special  events  helped  intro¬ 
duce  the  “new”  Gazette.  A  “New  Gazet¬ 
te  Contest”  asked  our  readers  to  submit  a 
new  slogan  for  the  newspaper.  The  grand 
prizes  were  two  $350  shopping  sprees 
through  local  supermarkets. 

Also  introduced  were  Gazette  mugs 
and  Gazette  t-shirts.  The  mugs  were 
given  to  the  first  100  people  who  entered 
the  slogan  contest.  The  t-shirts,  im¬ 
printed  with  “Do  It  Weekly”  and  the  new 
Gazette  logo,  were  sold  to  the  public. 

Acceptance  of  the  new  product  has 
been  broad-based.  Advertiser,  subscri¬ 
bers — even  competitors — have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  new  and  “alive”  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Gazette.  It  has  indeed  come 
alive  in  content  and  make-up  and  through 
the  increased  use  of  color  on  the  masth¬ 
ead,  in  editorial  cartoons  and  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  was  under 
$5,000.  This  was  not  a  large  sum,  but  it 
was  effectively  used  and  proved  suffi¬ 
cient  to  promote  introduction  of  the 
“new”  Gazette. 


John  O’Brien  is  advertising  director, 
Somerset  Press  Newspapers,  Somerville, 
N.J. 


Jackson  heralds 
afternoon  readers 

The  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News 
heralded  its  completely  revamped  news¬ 
paper  in  mid-November  by  telling  readers 
the  change  represented  a  repackaging  and 
rethinking  of  content  for  the  afternoon 
reader. 

Some  of  the  major  features  include: 

Separate  and  distinct  packaging  of  loc¬ 
al,  national  and  international  news. 

Bigger  body  type,  moving  from  9  point 
to  a  type  equivalent  to  10  '/>  point.  Bod> 
copy  is  set  ragged  right,  except  on  edito¬ 
rial  pages,  equalizing  letter  and  word 
spacing  in  the  interest  of  readability. 

Extensive  indexing  with  a  new  index 
on  the  back  of  the  front  section  telling 
briefly  about  every  major  story  and 
where  to  find  it. 

Jumps  of  stories  have  been  all  but  out¬ 
lawed. 


Reagan  cals  on  Congress 


A  special  “Jackson  Daily  Double” 
page  runs  three  days  a  week  with  special 
treatment  of  a  single  topic. 

The  team  carrying  out  the  redesign  in¬ 
cluded  Rea  S.  Hederman,  representing 
the  publisher,  Mississippi  Publishers 
Corporation;  Robert  H.  (Gordon,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Ray  Wong,  graphics  director, 
and  Angela  Meyers,  former  newsroom 
promotion  manager. 

One  of  the  key  goals  in  the  overall  plan¬ 
ning  process  was  to  create  a  separation  in 
minds  of  readers  between  the  Daily  News 
and  the  morning  Clarion-Ledger,  also 
published  by  the  same  company. 

Gordon  commented,  “It's  primarily  a 
newspaper  for  readers  in  a  hurry,  which 
afternoon  newspaper  readers  must  be. 
Our  main  goal  was  to  create  a  modern 
package,  eliminate  reader  aggravations 
and  make  it  easy  as  possible  for  readers  to 
find  what  they  want  in  the  newsaper.” 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


THE  Somerset  Messenger-Gazette  (top)  os  it  appeared  for  decades.  The 
"New  Gazette"  (bottom)  was  redesigned,  introduced  and  promoted  entirely 
by  the  newspaper's  own  staff. 
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Mycro-Tek  offers  the  only  two-VDT  system 

under  $20,000. 

online  to  the  CRTronic  typesetter. 


'■'fj 


What  is  Mycro>Tei<  offering  for  under  $20,000? 

This  byz-cost  front-end  system  offers  two  powerful 
Mycro-<i:omp  VDTs  with  16,000  chorocter  memories 
plus  copyfH,  heodfit,  search/ replace  and  many  other 
versatile  editing  features.  There  is  also  no 
cumbersome  transferral  of  diskettes  from  one  piece  of 
equipment  to  another;  this  system  has  540,000 
characters  of  online  storage  to  the  typesetter. 

There's  more  -  with  this  system  you  can  cut  paste-up 
costs  by  having  your  classified  ads  sorted  before 
being  typeset.  The  Class  Ad  Sorting  Program  sorts 
700  ads  within  256  dassifications. 

You  want  more  -  inherent  flexibility  allows  more 
VDTs,  storage  units,  and  other  devices  to  be  added 
easily  and  at  minimal  cost. 


Yes,  Myat>>Tek  is  both  interactive  and  online  to 
Mergenthaler's  CRTronk  low-cost  digitized 
typesetter.  This  powerful  third  generation  typesetter 
sets  type  at  40  lines  per  minute  in  point  sizes  from  4 
to  72  in  1/10  increments.  Your  operators  can  read, 
edit,  and  typeset  copy  on  the  CRTronic  keyboard 
from  the  Mycro-Comp  Front-end  System.  (This  system 
is  also  online  to  many  other  typesetters.) 

More  information  -  just  telephone  800-835-2852  and 
a  MyCTO-Tek  representative  will  be  glad  to  talk  to 
you. 


MT  Mycro-Tek  *  Front-end  Systems  Specialists 

820  W.  Second  •  Wichita,  KS  67203  •  800  835-2852  •  In  Kansas  call  316  265-5277 


EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 


Offset  procedures  refined 
for  better  reproduction 


Metropolitan  newspapers  now  into 
offset  have  quickly  found  out  that  the 
process  requires  strict  attention  to 
proven  procedures.  There  are  variables 
and  standards  which  must  be  dealt  with  in 
a  well  structured  system. 

Despite  it  all,  newcomers  like  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  are  no  less  enthusiastic 
about  this  new  way  to  print.  “It’s  the  only 
way  to  produce  a  high-quality  newspap¬ 
er,”  proclaims  Gene  Alexander,  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  assistant  production  manager. 

As  one  of  the  latest  big  city  dailies  to 
switch  over  completely,  the  Enquirer  is  a 
happy  nest  of  offset  users.  Everyone 
agrees  it  is  a  decided  improvement,  that 
the  environment  is  more  appealing,  and 
that  preparation  was  well  worth  it.  The 
paper  has  invested  $26  million  in  a  new 
offset  production  facility,  which  is  now 
fully  operational. 

But  experienced  eyes  of  a  few  also  de¬ 
tect  something  wrong  .  .  .  that  current 
reproduction  is  not  quite  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions.  Further,  coming  downstream  as  of 
the  first  of  the  year  are  plans  to  include 
eight  pages  of  color  a  week. 


Alexander  is  enough  of  a  professional 
to  realize  that  if  black  and  white  isn’t  yet 
reaching  the  expected  quality  level,  the 
problem  may  be  compounded  when  color 
comes  into  regular  use.  He  is  shaping 
plans  for  correcting  the  condition  accor¬ 
dingly. 

The  Enquirer  now  is  equipped  with  21 
Rockwell-Goss  Metro  Offset  units  and  12 
color  decks,  configured  as  three  seven- 
unit  presses  with  dual-delivery  on  two  of 
these.  Three  additional  press  units  will  be 
installed  next  fall,  and  there  are  provi¬ 
sions  in  one  of  the  exisiting  bays  for 
another  eight-unit  press. 

Press  variables  are  controlled  by  the 
Rockwell-Goss  PCS/PAR  System  (Press 
Control  System  with  Page  Area  Reader), 
which  includes  three  consoles.  The  tech¬ 
nology  has  successfully  allowed  faster 
start-ups  and  held  waste  within  accept¬ 
able  limits. 

“We’re  handling  a  big  load  with  the  21 
units,”  declares  Alexander.  “Besides  the 
Enquirer  ( 190,000  daily.  290,000  Sunday) 
we’re  also  printing  the  Cincinnati  Post, 

(Continued  on  pa^e  44) 


Comsat  plans  direct 
satellite  service 

Communications  Satellite  Corp.  (Com¬ 
sat)  has  requested  permission  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
develop  a  direct  satellite-to-home  sub¬ 
scription  television  service. 

Comsat’s  system  has  been  designed  to 
provide  for  three  channels  of  commer¬ 
cial-free  programs  offering  a  total  of  400 
hours  of  entertainment,  sports  and  adult 
education  each  week. 

An  initial  charge  of  $100  for  installation 
of  a  receive-only  earth  dish  plus  a  month¬ 
ly  charge  of  about  $25  for  the  three- 
channel  service,  are  part  of  the  Comsat 
proposal. 

Under  the  Comsat  program  subscri¬ 
bers  will  be  able  to  purchase  or  lease 
equipment  from  sources  other  than  Com¬ 
sat.  Charges  in  a  range  of  $14  to  $18  a 
month  would  exist  for  those  subscribers 
who  own  units  to  unscramble  the  coded 
satellite  transmission  which  is  then  fed 
into  their  television  sets. 

Comsat  plans  to  market  its  service  to 
cable-tv  systems  and  start  transmitting  in 
1985  to  customers  in  the  Eastern  time 
zone.  The  service  would  be  extended  to 
the  other  time  zones  at  a  later  date. 


WESTERN  AVE  PRODUCTION  FACILITY— Pressroom  that  handles  both 
the  printing  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Cincinnati  Post  newspapers. 
Shown  are  three  presses  and  in  the  foreground  the  space  for  a  fourth. 
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Teleprinter  adds 
telex/wire  units 

Teleprinter  Corporation  of  America 
has  announced  the  addition  of  a  series  of 
electronic  telex  and  private  wire  teleprin¬ 
ters  to  its  existing  line  of  equipment  and 
printer  services. 

The  new  series  adds  the  latest  adv¬ 
ances  of  modern  technology  for  domestic 
and  international  communications.  Most 
importantly,  the  electronic  printers  cut 
message  preparation  time  in  half;  all  de¬ 
vices  run  at  true,  sustained  off-line  speed 
of  30  characters  per  second. 

The  units  can  be  customized  as  needed. 
The  line  can  be  adapted  to  TWX,  DDD, 
private  wire  or  computer  peripheral  ap¬ 
plication.  Future  technical  developments 
will  fit  current  models,  so  the  customer 
will  have  access  to  any  new  electronic 
advancements. 

Teleprinter  Corporation  of  America 
not  only  provides  private  wire.  Telex  and 
TWX  equipment  for  purchase  and  leas¬ 
ing,  it  also  offers  rebuilding,  modifica¬ 
tions,  parts  field  and  shop  servicing  and 
more.  Servicing  includes  upgrading  ex¬ 
isting  equipment  by  trade-in  and  replace¬ 
ment  with  either  rebuilt  or  new  models. 
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THE  CENTRAL  PRINT  ROOM  has  six  new  Leitz  Focalmat  enlargers,  one 
older  model  and  one  four  by  five.  The  room  also  has  a  contact  printer  and 
storage  for  paper  and  equipment.  Four  photographers  can  work  easily  and 
as  many  as  six  at  a  time  in  an  emergency.  Chemistry  is  pumped  in  from  the 
outside  and  there  is  a  pass-through  washer  to  eliminate  the  sloppy  floors  and 
white  washed  walls  that  are  a  familiar  sight  in  print  rooms  of  the  past. 


Offset 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


which  has  a  daily  run  of  about  200,000. 
We  had  40  units  at  our  disposal  when  we 
were  running  parallel  (26  units  letter- 
press,  14  offset).  This  means  we  must 
double  our  per  unit  production  while  in¬ 
creasing  our  color  capacity  signifi¬ 
cantly.” 

The  plate  area,  under  the  direction  of 
Fred  Marks,  superintendent  of  camera/ 
platemaking,  is  equipped  with  two  West¬ 
ern  Litho  automated  platemaking  tines. 
“The  transition  to  offset  went  very 
smoothly,”  states  Marks.  “We’re  trying 
to  refine  techniques  which  will  insure  the 
very  best  reproduction  possible.” 

The  photo  department  is  another  key 
part  in  this  program  to  upgrade  black  and 
white  reproduction.  Here,  Charlie  Fry, 
photo  studio  coordinator,  has  been  work- 


BEACH 

offers  the  complete 
line  of  innovative  reliable 
equipment :  saddles  and 
shims  with  a  variety  of  lock¬ 
up  systems,  complete  and 
accurate  registration  systems, 
plate  preparation  equipment, 
and  roller  compensators. 

We'd  like  to  be  around 
your  presses. 


BGACH 


BEACH  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
15602  Container  Lane.  Huntinoton  Beach.  CA  92649 
(714)  898-55 15(2131 598-5548  TELEX  655307 


ing  quietly,  but  effectively,  to  forge  a 
tangible  link  between  photography  and 
production. 

The  Enquirer’s  effort  to  improve  its 
halftone  printing  probably  had  its  roots  in 
1 976  when  the  paper  was  redesigned .  One 
recommendation  was  to  become  picture 
oriented;  use  more  and  larger  photos. 

Fry  and  Marks  then  opened  a  dialogue 
to  determine  what  could  be  done  by  their 
respective  departments.  Though  the  pap¬ 
er  was  still  letterpress.  Fry  analyzed  what 
was  happening  on  press  with  the  photos 
shot  by  the  Enquirer’s  staff. 

Thus  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the 
time  the  Queen  City  daily  would  be  all¬ 
offset.  Marks  explained  the  differences  in 
reproduction  techniques  and  Fry  placed 
this  information  against  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment’s  procedures.  “We  quickly  could 
see  that  the  old  adage,  ‘A  good  photo 
print  makes  a  good  reproduction,’  was 
not  necessarily  valid.”  recalls  Fry. 

The  basis  for  this  conclusion  came  in 
the  hard  realities  of  density  readings.  Fry 
explains:  “Our  present  newsprint  has  a 
measured  density  range  of  0.10  to  1.50. 
The  average  prints  produced  by  our 
photographers  ranged  from  0.03  to  1 .80. 
This  showed  there  was  no  way  that  the 
production  departments  could  reproduce 
a  full  range,  contrasting  photograph.” 

Such  evidence  pointed  up  the  need  for 
regular  communications  between  depart¬ 
ments  and  a  quality  control  system. 
“There  was  a  long  history  of  finger  point¬ 
ing  by  both  sides,”  says  Fry.  “We  had  to 
settle  old  scores  and  move  on  to  more 
positive  actions.  We  had  to  find  a  system 
which  would  insure  better  reproduction 
of  our  pictures.” 

Alexander’s  response  was  to  establish 
firm  quality  standards  and  introduce  a 


regular  routine  of  having  foremen  ex¬ 
amine  each  day’s  paper  for  irregularities. 
These  are  marked  and  then  discussed  at 
the  weekly  planning  meetings.  “We’ve 
found  an  effective  way  to  check  on  our 
quality,”  comments  the  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  “The  system  works  be¬ 
cause  there’s  representation  by  all  pro¬ 
duction  departments,  including  mainte¬ 
nance  and  electrical.” 

Meanwhile,  Rockwell-Goss  was  orga¬ 
nizing  support  for  the  Enquirer  through 
training  programs  and  conference  ses¬ 
sions  which  emphasized  improved  quali¬ 
ty.  Company  technicians  and  specialists 
acted  as  advisors  to  pressmen  and 
platemakers,  as  critics  to  production 
management,  and  as  consultants  to  those 
involved  in  long-range  planning. 

Rockwell-Goss  underwrote  a  quality 
conference  for  Metro  Offset  press  users 
held  this  spring  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  Here,  an  Enquirer  team 
joined  other  newspaper  people  for  brief¬ 
ings  by  RIT  researchers,  experienced  us¬ 
ers,  and  Goss  personnel  on  how  to  ele¬ 
vate  printing  quality  to  more  acceptable 
levels. 

Another  such  meeting,  was  co-hosted 
by  Rockwell-Goss  and  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  took  place  October  6-8  in  the 
Florida  city.  Again,  participants  empha¬ 
sized  quality  standards,  and  the  focus  on 
pressroom  procedures  that  will  improve 
overall  quality. 

Fry’s  attendance  at  the  two-day  semi¬ 
nar  reinforced  his  convictions  about 
needing  more  communications  and  quali¬ 
ty  procedures.  Afterwards  he  expressed 
his  feelings  in  a  memorandum  written  to 
Terry  Armor,  photo  editor:  “I’m  also 
convinced  we  can  find  answers  from 
other  members  of  our  profession  in  other 
locations,  who  have  experienced  the 
same  problems.” 

Among  Fry’s  recommendations  to  the 
photo  staff  was  to  change  photo  paper 
grade.  He  explained,  “One  of  our  major 
objectives  is  to  adjust  our  process  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  normal  dot  gain.  Halftone 
dots  in  the  shadow  areas  gain  in  size  as 
the  newsprint  absorbs  ink  resulting  in 
lack  of  definition.  Highlight  areas  are 
blown  out  as  the  dots  mesh  so  close  there 
is  no  tone  except  for  the  newsprint  color. 

“The  remedy  is  in  making  a  velox 
which  will  carry  no  darker  or  lighter  areas 
than  the  newsprint.  To  achieve  this  we 
must  make  flatter  original  prints  for  the 
camera/plate  department,  using  1  or  2 
photo  print  paper.  Printing  on  anything 
harder  will  not  accomplish  the  final  repro¬ 
duction  we  want  in  the  paper. 

“Photo  paper  grades  3  and  4  are  to  be 
used  only  in  emergencies  such  as  hostage 
situations,  etc.,  where  there  is  no  control 
over  lighting.  Use  of  fill-flash  in  outdoor 
and  indoor  work  also  will  help  to  elimin¬ 
ate  dense  areas.” 

Enquirer  management  is  behind  this 
total  effort  to  upgrade  quality  and  fulfilled 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Revenue  Builders 


Sj^slem  Integialors  new  System/22-STD 
brings  big  system  power  tothe 
smalier  newspaper. 


At  more  than  60  newspapers 
nationwide  System  Integrators 
has  brought  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  speed  and  accuracy  to 
editorial  and  classified  depart¬ 
ments.  Publishers  and  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  particularly 
enjoy  the  increased  revenue  that 
Sll  systems  deliver. 

Accuracy 

Now  the  Composing  and  Class¬ 
ified  departments  work  together. 
The  solicitor  has  control  over  ad 
style,  pricing,  and  quality.  The 
solicitor  and  the  customer  agree 
in  advance  on  the  copy.  Higher 
accuracy  means  less  friction, 
higher  revenue,  more  satisfied 
customers  and  more  ad  lineage. 

Speed 

System/22-STD  reduces  tele¬ 
phone  call  turnaround  time. 
Departments  with  up  to  70 


solicitors  have  reported  handling 
more  calls  than  ever  before. 
System/22-STD  gives  fast 
computation  of  lineage  and  prices 
(including  all  discounts).  It  also 
provides  valuable  prompting 
information  to  aid  in  lineage 
building. 

Flexibility 

Ad  formatting  is  flexible  and  easy. 
Solicitors  can  use  this  and  other 
sales  tools  to  increase  lineage 
and  produce  better  looking  ads. 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
have  increased  control. 
Numerous  reports  are  available. 
Credit  checking  is  automatic.  The 
system  easily  handles  rate 
changes  and  a  variety  of  rate 
structures. 

Increased  Revenue 

The  ability  to  quickly  handle 
incoming  calls  means  fewer  “lost 


calls,”  more  ads  placed,  and  more 
revenue.  Sll  systems  have  proved 
cost  effective  in  all  installations. 

Put  the  revenue  builders  to  work 
for  you.  Call  your  System 
Integrators  sales  representative 
today. 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

1820  Tribute  Road 
Sacramento,  CA  9581 5 
(916)  929-9481 

P.O.  Box  5221 
Manchester,  NH  03108 
(603)669-4110 


WRN's  Tom  Bartley  demonstrates  page  layout  with  the  Hastech  PagePro 
pagination  system. 


2nd  Hastech  Users  Group  meeting 
studies  WRN’s  PagePro  system 


Hastech,  Inc.  recently  held  its  second 
Users  Group  meeting  at  the  Gannett 
Group's  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers  (WRN)  in  Westchester,  New 
York.  The  meeting,  which  coincided  with 
the  installation  of  WRN's  new  Hastech 
PagePro  Pagination  System's  NewsPro 
editorial  layout  module,  introduced  a 
group  of  newspaper  executives  from 
across  the  country  to  the  newest  develop¬ 
ments  in  automated  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing. 

The  meeting  offered  many  of  them  their 
first  hands-on  experience  with  the  PageP¬ 
ro  system,  which  will  consist  of  four  diffe¬ 
rent  modules  including  AdPro,  GraphPro 
and  ClassPro:  the  modules  now  being  de¬ 
veloped  to  automate  the  layout  of  display 
ads,  graphics  and  classified  pages. 

Following  the  system  demonstration, 
in  which  WRN's  Tom  Bartley  demons¬ 
trated  several  types  of  page-makeup  and 
output  to  the  full-page  galley,  the  group 
formed  a  panel  to  disci'.ss  the  feasibility  of 
introducing  newspaper  automation  into 
today's  newspaper  composition  room. 

The  concept  of  improved  newsroom 
creativity  through  automation  (a  concept 
much  debated  in  editorial  circles)  sparked 
animated  discusson  lead  by  WRN's  Joe 
Ungaro  and  Mert  Proctor,  editor  of  the 
Stars  &  Stripes  newspaper  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  where  Hastech  is  installing  its 
second  PagePro  system.  The  two  editors 
emphasized  the  merits  of  the  system  in 
terms  of  page  style  and  makeup  time. 

According  to  Ungaro,  newspaper  page- 
makeup  is  much  like  building  a  house.  An 
architect  may  have  a  great  idea,  but  the 
building  is  only  as  good  as  the  carpenter 
who  builds  it.  The  physical  appearance  of 
today's  newspapers  vary  from  page  to 
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page  depending  on  the  style  and/or  skills 
of  the  pasteup  person.  The  NewsPro 
editorial  layout  capability  eliminates  this 
problem. 

NewsPro  also  gives  the  makeup  editor 
more  time  to  create  a  page.  Where  the 
execution  of  a  great  design  was  once  too 
time  consuming  to  justify,  PagePro  opens 
the  way  to  new  freedom  and  flexibility. 
Its  on-line  copy  editing,  automatic  reduc¬ 
tion  or  zooming  of  type,  instantaneous 
boldfacing  and  simple  story  filling,  gives 
today's  editor  the  ability  to  create  more 
attractive  and  complex  pages  while  re¬ 
ducing  actual  page-makeup  time. 

WRN  also  supported  the  idea  of  a 
“marketing  drives''  justification  for  the 
system.  Many  panel  members  agreed  that 
justification  for  the  system  went  beyond 
the  simple  cost  savings  in  production  time 
and  materials.  They  related  how  competi¬ 
tion  among  newspapers,  and  between 
newspapers  and  electronic  news,  is  on 
the  rise. 

To  remain  competitive  in  the  face  of 
increasing  automation  and  telecom¬ 
munications,  newspapers  must  maintain 


MERT  PROCTOR,  editor  of  the  Stars  & 
Stripes,  emphasizes  the  ability  to  reduce 
page-makeup  time  with  PagePro. 


up-to-the-second  information  files  and 
keep  production  schedules  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  use  of  fast-breaking 
news  stories.  With  PagePro's  on-line  lib¬ 
rary,  ability  to  call  up  and  instantly  edit  a 
story  coming  in  over  the  wire,  swift  page- 
makeup  and  ability  to  output  directly  to  a 
laser  plate-maker,  editors  can  hold  indi¬ 
vidual  pages  or  complete  editions  open 
longer  without  press  times  conflicts  or 
overtime  cost. 

In  addition,  many  of  today's  newspap¬ 
er  advertisers  are  concerned  with 
“waste"  circulation  and  are  seeking 
those  news  vehicles  which  enable  them  to 
reach  a  highly  targeted  market  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  contact.  With  PagePro, 
newspapers  can  easily  create  regional  or 
“special  interest"  pages  or  editions  with¬ 
out  incurring  mechanical  pasteup  costs. 

While  the  logistics  involved  with  in¬ 
stalling  an  advanced,  interactive  pagina¬ 
tion  system,  such  as  PagePro,  vary  from 
newspaper  to  newspaper,  all  of  the  Us¬ 
ers'  Group  meeting  attendees  agreed  that 
the  growing  demand  for  the  added  ser¬ 
vices  PagePro  provides  will  contribute 
significantly  to  its  justification. 

Controller  allows 
hard  copy  from 
display  VDTs 

Versatec  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  has 
announced  a  hard  copy  controller  model 
240  that  enables  hard  copy  production 
from  up  to  four  Tektronix  4025  refresh 
raster  computer  display  terminals  using 
almost  any  Versatec  printer/plotter. 

Generating  both  graphics  and  text  data, 
the  controller  samples  the  maximum 
graphics  area  of  640  horizontal  points  by 
462  vertical  lines  from  the  Tektronix  4025 
memory  and  expands  three  to  one  for 
hard  copy  production.  Text  in  the  form  of 
53-line  pages  also  can  be  duplicated. 
When  used  with  a  200  point  per  inch  prin¬ 
ter/plotter  with  eleven-inch  wide  paper 
format,  such  as  the  V-80,  final  image  size 
is  9.6  by  6.9  inches. 

Copy  requests  can  be  made  from  the 
4025  terminal  or  via  the  controller's  copy 
request  switch.  In  most  cases,  copies  are 
generated  within  ten  seconds.  The  result¬ 
ing  copies  are  legally  archivable.  Cost  per 
copy  is  approximately  three  cents. 

A  selectable  priority  system  enables 
switching  of  the  printer/plotter  from  com¬ 
puter-directed  printing  or  plotting  to  hard 
copy  output.  The  standard  priority  sys¬ 
tem  allows  the  computer  to  complete  a 
print  line/plot  scan  or  continue  to  end  of 
page/plot.  Computer  directed  work  also 
can  be  interrupted  immediately  via  the 
controller  hard  copy  switch  or  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  computer  has  completed 
the  entire  job. 
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London  Times  tests 
computer  system 

Times  Newspapers  of  London,  using 
computerized  equipment,  recently  pro¬ 
duced  15,000  copies  of  a  32-page  speci¬ 
men  tabloid  issue  which  company  offi¬ 
cials  described  as  “not  perfect  but  highly 
satisfactory.” 

In  the  past  four  years,  the  newspapers 
have  purchased  more  than  $7  million  in 
computers  and  related  equipment,  some 
of  which  has  been  updated.  The  company 
also  has  trained  about  50  people  to  oper¬ 
ate,  maintain  and  supervise  it. 

The  equipment  hasn’t  been  used  to 

IBM  increasing  lease 
and  rental  charges 

IBM  announced  December  29  lease 
and  rental  charge  increases  of  approx¬ 
imately  8%  and  purchase  price  increases 
of  up  to  5%  for  selected  products  mar¬ 
keted  by  the  Data  Processing  division  and 
the  General  Systems  division.  In  addition 
certain  product  and  service  offerings  are 
affected. 

IBM  maintenance  agreement  prices 
and  additional  monthly  maintenance 
charge  rates  are  being  increased  up  to 
15%  on  selected  machine  types.  Custom¬ 
er  engineering  hourly  service  rates  and 
field  installation  charges  are  being  in¬ 
creased  approximately  10%. 

Hourly  IBM  machine  service  rates  are 
being  increased  up  to  8%.  Systems  en¬ 
gineering  services  and  publication  prices 
are  being  increased  approximately  10%. 

Monthly  charges  for  certain  licensed 
programs  and  selected  education  courses 
are  being  increased  up  to  15%. 

Most  increases  will  become  effective 
April  1,  1981. 

Signode  marketing 
Hytrol  conveyors 

Signode  Corporation  of  Glenview,  Illi¬ 
nois,  now  is  selling  conveying  equipment 
from  Hytrol  Conveyor  Company. 

The  conveying  equipment  includes 
systems  that  couple  Hytrol  products  with 
Signode  power  strapping  machines  for 
operatorless  packaging/materials  hand¬ 
ling. 

Signode  has  available  individual  sec¬ 
tions  of  Hytrol  powered  and  gravity  con¬ 
veyors  for  use  with  powered  or  manual 
strapping  equipment.  Signode  also  has 
available  pre-engineered  systems  that 
combine  selected  Hytrol  in-feed  and  exit 
conveyors  with  a  Signode  power  strap¬ 
ping  machine  and  controls  for  operator- 
less  use. 

Engineered  systems  are  now  sold  by 
Signode  that  combine  necessary  Hytrol 
conveyors  and  Signode  equipment. 
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print  actual  issues  of  Times  Newspapers 
because  of  opposition  by  the  National 
Graphical  Association  (NGA),  the  lead¬ 
ing  printing  union  in  Britain.  However, 
the  new  technology  is  in  common  use 
among  provincial  newspapers. 

Failure  to  win  union  agreement  for 
computerization  was  a  major  factor  in  the 
decision  of  Thomson  British  Holdings  to 
close  The  Times,  Sunday  Times  and  three 
supplements  in  March  if  a  buyer  is  not 
found. 

A  Times  official  said  the  recent  experi¬ 
ment,  the  eighth  and  largest,  has  proved 
that  all  the  titles  can  be  produced  by  the 
new  technology  if  the  new  owner  can 
obtain  union  consent. 

He  added:  “Even  though  we  have  not 


produced  a  single  copy  for  sale  by  the 
new  production  process,  we  are  absolute¬ 
ly  confident  that  we  are  already  in  the 
forefront  in  applying  it,  certainly  in  Bri¬ 
tain.” 

The  executive  said  there  were  some 
errors  in  the  dummy  issue  but  predicted 
they  would  be  corrected  in  a  few  days. 

The  test  involved  only  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  although  the  company  has  some 
VDTs  on  hand.  Recently  published  pages 
from  the  five  papers  pr^uced  by  the  hot 
metal  method  were  reproduced  with  the 
new  ones  to  provide  technical  compari¬ 
son.  Times  executives  said  that  generally 
the  new  process  produced  type  and 
photographs  that  were  “sharper  and 
cleaner.” 


SMITH  LOC  SYSTEM  . . . . 

“Letterpress  to  Offset  Conversion” 


LOG  on  a  Hoe  Colormatic. 


We  have  different  types  of  Conversion  Systems  to  meet  your 
exact  needs.  LOC  fits  all  Newspaper  Letterpresses. 

Installations  are  available  for  demonstration. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  LOC  SYSTEM  ARE: 

Retains  Letterpress  flexibility. 

Cutoff  size  change  availability. 

Prints  from  plate  to  blanket  or  blanket  to  blanket. 

Is  professionally  engineered  to  obtain  offset  print  quality. 

Minimum  installation  time  is  required  and  can  be  made  on  a  per- 
unit  basis  allowing  use  of  your  press  at  all  times. 


Write  or  Call. 


9040  Cody  •  P.O.Box  12205  •  Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212 
TELEX  42516  (913)  888-0695 
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Waste  incentive  program  offset 


fosters  staff  awareness 


The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  talk 
given  by  Ralph  J.  Anderson,  plant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  (press)  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  {¥\si.)  Times ,  during  the  Metro  Qual¬ 
ity  and  Productivity  Conference  held  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  October  6-7-8, 
1980.  This  is  the  second  article  on  this 
conference  with  the  first  article  appearing 
in  the  December  27  issue. 

In  December  1978  we  set  a  newsprint 
printed  waste  ratio  percentage  goal  of 
2.8%  for  the  year  of  1979.  Discounting 
newsprint  runability  problems,  which  we 
run  into  occasionally,  we  began  the  year 
badly,  with  very  little  hope  of  reaching 
our  goal. 

After  the  first  three  months  of  opera¬ 
tions,  our  waste  average  was  at  4.4%. 
We,  of  the  production  management  staff 
got  together  to  discuss  by  what  means, 
methods,  and  what  type  of  program 
would  foster  newsprint  waste  reduction; 
one  that  would  encourage  more  staff 
awareness,  foster  enthusiasm,  provide 
encouragement,  more  involvement  by 
the  staff  and  provide  some  recognizable 
appreciative  incentive  that  would  bring 
about  a  healthy  competitive  team  effort, 
geared  towards  newsprint  waste  reduc¬ 
tion. 

After  numerous  get  togethers,  ideas 
and  suggestions  and  after  the  smoke 
cleared,  we  embarked  on  this  program  as 
of  April  1,  1979. 

Since  we  had  already  established  the 
crew  concept  within  the  operation  prior 
to  January,  1,  1979,  which  covered  all 
shift  and  press  operations,  it  did  not  re¬ 
quire  the  additional  effort  of  realigning 
the  foremen  and  staff. 

The  crew  concept  is  comprised  of  the 
following:  II  press  foremen — each  cover¬ 
ing  a  press  operation,  which  is  based  on 
our  regularly  scheduled  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  a  week. 

Each  foreman  has  a  staff  of  operators 
working  under  him  which  ranges  in  num¬ 
bers  from  10  to  13,  and  is  based  on  the 
shift  operating  manning  requirement.  1 
might  add  at  this  point  that  the  1 1  foremen 
rotate  to  a  different  crew  or  shift  each 
year,  and  that  the  operators  on  the  crews 
also  rotate — half  of  the  operators  after  a 
six-month  period.  This  rotation  brings  ab¬ 
out  further  development  of  the  staff, 
familiarity  with  other  shift  operations  and 
equipment  performance,  whereby  there 
isn’t  only  one  top  notch  crew. 

The  plan  and  program  works  as  fol¬ 
lows:  eleven  crews,  including  the  fore¬ 
man,  competing  with  and  against  each 
other,  and  the  three  pressroom  managers 
responsible  for  administratively  fostering 
the  needs  and  requirements  towards 
waste  reduction  and  goal  attainment. 


A  percentage  ratio  base  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  foreman,  his  crew  and  the 
operation  he’s  responsible  for,  from  the 
first  three  months  of  operational  perform¬ 
ance  in  1979. 

The  crew  that  had  the  best  perform¬ 
ance  improvement  against  its  base  or 
maintaned  the  best  overall  waste  percen¬ 
tage  against  other  crew’s  performance 
was  awarded  the  Crew  of  the  Month 
Appreciation  Dinner. 

However,  the  most  important  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  which  was  stressed 
at  its  inception,  was  that  the  quality  of  the 
product  will  not  suffer,  that  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  enhance  it  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  delivered  to  our  subscribers  and 
advertisers  must  be  enhanced  to  reduce 
complaints  about  poorly  printed  pro¬ 
ducts. 

This  condition,  which  we  consider  our 
standard  of  acceptance,  did  not  deter  the 
staff  from  its  team  competitive  spirit  to¬ 
wards  newsprint  waste  reduction. 

Daily  and  monthly  visual  awareness 
posting  boards  are  mounted  on  our  halls. 
The  effects  these  charts  have  on  the  staff 
and  their  competitiveness  is  the  daily  and 
monthly  awareness  of  eachothers  per¬ 
formance,  an  awareness  of  the  savings 
they’ve  brought  about  in  newsprint 
waste,  a  development  of  pride  and  self- 
satisfaction  by  not  only  being  the  best 
crew  in  waste  control,  but  also  in  com¬ 
plaint  reductions. 

The  foremen  and  their  staff  suggest 
changes  in  procedures,  methods  of  doing 
things  differently,  readily  reporting  all 
malfunctions  and  problems  related  to 
equipment  performance  and  acceleiated 
the  fine  tuning  of  their  work  routines. 

The  results  and  gains  from  this  program 
are  as  follows:  improvement  of  overall 
operational  performance;  newsprint 
printed  waste  reduction. 

Waste  percentage  at  inception  of  the 
program  was  4.44%.  Average  waste  per¬ 
centage  for  the  last  nine  months  of  1979 
was  3.09%. 

With  42,747  tons  consumed  during  that 
period,  at  $375  per  ton,  and  a  1 .35%  news¬ 
print  waste  reduction  since  inception, 
this  amounts  to  a  realized  expense  sav¬ 
ings  of  $108,203  n  1979. 

For  the  first  nine  months  of  1980  we 
consumed  43,474  tons  of  newsprint  at 
$400  per  ton.  The  waste  percentage  aver¬ 
age  for  these  first  nine  months  of  1 980  was 
2.40%.  This  is  a  .69%  reduction,  when 
compared  to  year  end  3.09%  of  1979.  This 
amounts  to  a  realized  expense  savings  of 
$59,994  thus  far  for  1980. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  program  and 
to  date  October  1 ,  1980,  we  have  realized 
a  total  savings  of  $168,197. 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


an  earlier  promise  to  provide  modern 
quarters  for  the  photo  department.  New 
darkrooms  and  processing  modules,  new 
equipment  and  instruments,  and  new  air 
exchange  and  chemical  pumping  systems 
are  part  of  this  commitment. 

No  longer  a  cubby  hole  operation,  the 
nine-person  department  is  a  spacious 
facility  with  a  distinct  stamp  of  quality. 
“Both  productivity  and  quality  have  im¬ 
proved,”  asserts  Fry,  “and  morale  is  the 
highest  ever.  It’s  not  uncommon  to  find 
photographers  coming  in  on  their  off- 
days  to  work  on  an  assignment.” 

The  staff  uses  all  35mm  Nikon  equip¬ 
ment  and  shoots  with  400  Tri-X  film  for 
black  and  white  photography  and  ASA64 
for  color  work.  The  department  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Hope  color  processor,  which 
produces  a  roll,  dry  to  dry,  in  43  minutes. 
Presently  the  Enquirer  uses  a  commercial 
color  house  for  its  separations,  an 
arrangement  established  on  a  two-hour 
turnaround  time.  Plans  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  its  own  in-house  separation 
system  as  more  and  more  color  comes 
on-stream. 

The  prevailing  mood  in  Cincinnati  is 
that  they  are  not  completely  out  of  the 
woods  in  achieving  consistent  high  quali¬ 
ty,  but  the  trail  is  now  well  blazed  for  this 
to  happen  at  an  early  date. 

Twenty  ideas 
to  reduce  waste 

1 .  Wash  plates  with  fountain  solution  a 
couple  of  minutes  before  start. 

2.  Hold  under  10,000  IPH  until  first  save. 

3.  Monitor  handling  procedures,  includ¬ 
ing  clamp  trucks. 

4.  Plate  up  with  folder  out. 

5.  Shorten  web  leads.  By-pass  compen¬ 
sator  on  black  units. 

6.  Restrict  color. 

7.  Run  bad  rolls  slowly  and  close  to 
folder. 

8.  Combine  editions. 

9.  Run  collect. 

10.  Cut  rolls  instead  of  stripping. 

1 1.  Sand  rolls  for  gouges  and  cuts. 

12.  Post  graphs  on  waste  reduction  in 
pressroom. 

13.  Pull  webs  in  with  tape  and  standar¬ 
dize  leads. 

14.  Put  check  copies  in  mailroom  to  use 
for  files,  etc. 

15.  Let  paster  go  out. 

16.  Use  spoils  for  tearsheets. 

17.  Print  exact  press  order.  If  short  small 
amount,  don’t  restart  press. 

18.  Use  returns  for  mail. 

19.  Reduce  promo  ads. 

20.  Limit  employe  complimentary 
copies.  Encourage  employe  subscrip¬ 
tions. 
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Editorial  posts 
realigned  at 
Boston  Globe 

A  realignment  of  editorial  management 
and  several  promotions  at  the  Boston 
Globe  were  announced  recently  by  Edi¬ 
tor  Thomas  Winship. 

Named  to  new  positions,  effective 
January  5  were; 

John  S.  Driscoll  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Globe.  Driscoll  has  been 
assistant  executive  editor  in  charge  of 
directing  the  operations  of  the  daily 
Globe. 

Timothy  Leland  to  managing  editor  of 
the  daily  Globe.  Leland  also  had  been 
assistant  executive  editor  wth  responsibi¬ 
lities  for  the  Sunday  Globe. 

Matthew  V.  Storin  to  deputy  managing 
editor  of  the  daily  Globe .  a  newly-created 
position.  He  had  been  an  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Michael  Janeway  to  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Globe.  He  will  work 
with  Driscoll  on  all  aspects  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Winship 
said  the  realignment  will  serve  to 
“broaden  the  experience  of  several  of  our 
top  editors.” 

He  also  announced  the  recent  promo¬ 
tion  of  three  members  of  the  Globe  staff 
to  assistant  managing  editor  positions. 
They  are: 

H.D.S.  Greenway,  national/foreign 
editor.  Greenway  directs  the  Globe's 
coverage  of  national  and  foreign  news. 

Lucinda  Smith,  living/arts  editor. 
Smith  directs  the  Globe's  living,  arts, 
food  and  calendar  sections. 

Alan  Richman,  a  Globe  columnist,  be¬ 
comes  assistant  managing  editor  for 
writing. 

Driscoll  has  been  with  the  Globe  since 
1954,  starting  part-time  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  while  he  was  in  college.  He  be¬ 
came  a  sportswriter  in  1958  and  a  year 
later  a  copy  desk  editor.  Driscoll  was 
named  assistant  night  editor  in  1963  and 
night  editor  in  1965.  Four  years  later,  he 
became  assistant  to  the  editor  and  in  1972 
was  appointed  assistant  executive  editor. 
During  that  period,  Driscoll  directed 
several  important  prize-winning  Spot¬ 
light  and  other  investigative  stories. 

Leland  joined  the  Globe  in  1964.  Since 
then  he  has  held  a  variety  of  positions, 
including  science  editor,  state  house 
bureau  chief,  assistant  city  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  for  features. 
Following  a  year's  sabbatical  in  1970, 
during  which  he  worked  for  the  London 
Sunday  Times,  he  helped  organize  and 
was  named  head  of  the  Globe's  Spotlight 
Team,  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  the 
following  year. 

Storin  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
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reporter  for  the  Sprinafield  Daily  News 
and  was  congressional  correspondent  for 
Griffin-Larrabee  News  Bureau  before 
joining  the  Globe's  Washington  bureau  in 
l%9. 

Janeway,  former  executive  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  joined  the  Globe  as 
editor  of  the  Sunday  magazine  in  1978.  A 
former  reporter  for  Newsday  and  editor 
at  Newsweek  in  1964,  he  worked  at  the 
Atlantic  for  1 1  years.  He  left  early  in  1977 
to  serve  as  a  sptecial  assistant  to  then- 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance. 

Greenway  joined  the  Globe  in  1978. 
Previously,  he  worked  for  Time  magazine 
and  the  Washington  Post.  He  has  been 
stationed  in  London,  Washington,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong  and 
Jerusalem  and  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
1971. 

Smith  joined  the  Globe  in  1970  as 
general  assignment  reporter.  In  1975,  she 
was  named  the  first  editor  of  the  Globe's 
Calendar  magazine.  She  became  arts  edi¬ 
tor  in  1977  and  earlier  this  year  was 
appointed  living/arts  editor. 


Jackson 
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Wong,  principal  author  of  the  new  de¬ 
sign  and  graphics  package,  started  with 
the  research  done  by  Market  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  in  formal  studies  of  readership  and 
of  another  firm  that  conducted  focus 
group  interviews  in  the  community. 

“It's  basic  look  is  bold  and  flashy,  yet 
casual  and  modern  for  Mississippi,” 
Wong  said.  “It's  a  very  condensed,  tight 
package  that  provides  a  lot  of  information 
without  looking  crowded.  It's  a  newspap¬ 
er  designed  for  our  market.” 

The  A  section  features  a  front  page 
with  brief  digest  of  major  stories  inside, 
along  with  a  comprehensive  index.  Color 
boxes  promoting  inside  stories  are  under 
the  flag,  above  the  major  headline. 

Inside  the  A  section,  open  pages  are 
guaranteed  for  the  start  of  the  World  and 
the  Nation  sections.  Each  page  is  pack¬ 
aged  like  a  front  page,  with  digested  items 
stripped  down  the  side  pointing  to  longer 
stories  elsewhere. 

The  B  section  is  the  local  package. 
State  and  local  stories  that  don't  make 
page  I A  are  packaged  in  the  B  section, 
along  with  editorial  pages.  Normally, 
lifestle  fronts  C  section  and  sports  fronts 
D  section. 

While  additional  sales  have  not  been 
overwhelming,  the  News  reports  sales 
have  been  steady  and  cancellations  have 
dropped  off  sharply.  Gordon  said  that 
most  of  the  favorable  comment  centered 
on  typesize  and  the  no-jump  rule.  “We 
played  around  with  the  type,  to  cut  our 
losses  in  space.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
giving  up  considerable  space  to  the  larger 
type.  It's  brought  tighter  editing  and 
tighter  writing  and  we  feel  at  this  point  it's 
worth  it.” 


INFORMATION 
UTILITIES  '81 

A  Major  Three  Day  Conference 
—  and  Exposition  For  the  First 
New  Industry  Of  The  Eighties 
QUBE,  Telidon.  The  Source,  Viewdata. 
CompuServe,  EFT,  VCR,  Teletext. 

VtdecxJisc.  Apple  II.  TRS-80,  Prestel. 

Green  Thumb.  MDS.  Dialog.  Teleshop¬ 
ping.  EMMS,  Electronic  Yellow  Pages 
,  the  buzzwords  agd  trade  names\of  a 
new  /nduilry_—  mfotmation  utilities 
Helping  the  new  industry  grow  will  be  a 
new  annual  conference  and  exposition. 
Following  IS  a  quick  summary  of  what 
It's  all  afy)ut 

Place;  New  Yofk  Hilton 
Dates:  March  2.  3  &  4,  1981 
Attendees:  Executives  from  communica¬ 
tions  companies,  videotex!  developers, 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers, 

.database  producers,  ad  agencies. 

'  retailers,  banks,  manufacturers  of 
f)ersonal  computers.  VCR's,  videodiscs,  ^ 
and  electronic  mail  systems. 

Purpose:  To  bring  to  a  common  focus 
all  of  the  new  electronic  technologies 
being  readied  for  homes  and  offces. 

Format:  lr>dividual  presentations  arxi 
panel  discussions  groupied  into  eight 
major  interest  areas  called  tracks;  ' 

I'An  Information  Utility  Primer;  II 
Amencan/International  Videotex!  Trials 
and  Tribulations;  Ill-Personal  Computers 
As  Information  Pip>elir>es.  IV-Videomedia 
.As  Information  Utilities;  V-Information 
()f)t)ortunities  and  Consequences;  VI- 
Tec  hnological  Confluence  and  Conflict; 
VH-Policy  Issues;  Vtll-Producl  and 
Service  Presentations  and  Dernos 
Speakers:  Over  90.  drawn  from  actual 
i  reators  of  information  utilities,  trade 
publications  ar>d  research  organizations. 
Unique  Features:  Coes  beyond  state-of- 
the-art  reports  to  probe  consequences  of 
of)erating  an  information  utility 
impact  on  a  company's  investment 
stature  potential  labor  struggles 
segmentation  of  the  advertising 
marketplace  effects  on  product 
uniformity  potential  surprises 
Conference  Sponsor:  Online,  Incor- 
jMJrated,  sp>onsor  of  the  annual  ONLINE 
lonferences  for  professional  information 
users  and  publisher  of  ONLINE  and’ 
DATABASE  magazines. 

Additional  Information:  Send  m 
coupon  below  or  call  )ean-Paul  Emard, 
Program  Organizer,  (203)  227-8466 


To:  Online,  Inc.  Dept.  lU  '81 
t1  Tannery  La.,  Weston.  Ct.  06883 

Please  send  □  Program  information 
□  Exhibit  Information  □  Both 


Name 

State 

Zip:^ - 
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Roll  handling  system 
online  at  3  dailies 


When  a  newspaper's  presses  use  150 
tons  of  newsprint  in  a  three-hour  period, 
smooth  mechanization  of  roll  handling 
becomes  essential.  This  means  supplying 
a  2,000-pound  newsprint  roll  to  one  of  the 
press  reels  almost  once  a  minute.  Even 
when  the  volume  is  not  quite  that  great, 
mechanization  can  make  the  job  easier 
and  greatly  reduce  handling  costs. 

Here’s  a  look  at  how  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  with  widely  different  require¬ 
ments  have  recently  solved  their  news¬ 
print  handling  problems.  All  three  use 
advanced  material  handling  techniques 
developed  by  EMC  Corporation's  Mate¬ 
rial  Handling  Systems  Division,  Colmar, 
Pennsylvania. 

All  depend  on  EMC  Trukveyor  sys¬ 
tems  which  carry  rolls  around  the 
periphery  of  the  reel  room.  The  differ¬ 
ences  are  in  the  application  of  related 
conveyor  systems  from  storage  to  reel 
room  and  in  the  degree  of  automation 
involved. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  morning  paper  (circulation 
602,000,  Sunday  710,000),  is  the  largest 
paper  to  date  to  convert  to  all-offset  print¬ 
ing.  It  opened  a  $50  million  printing  plant 
in  1979,  the  Riverfront  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  facility,  on  the  Detroit  River  at 
Jefferson  and  Twelfth  Street. 

Here,  on  a  22-acre  site  about  a  mile 
west  of  Cobo  Hall  and  the  Joe  Louis  Are¬ 
na,  the  Free  Press  has  built  one  of  the 
most  modern  printing  plants  in  the  world. 
Each  of  its  six  new  seven-unit  Goss  Met¬ 
ro  offset  presses,  when  working  at  top 
speed,  can  print  1 12-page  newspapers  at 
the  rate  of  70,000  copies  a  hour. 

The  main  editorial  offices  remain  on 
Lafayette  Boulevard,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
away.  Page  pasteups  made  there  are  now 
scanned  electronically  by  a  laser  beam 
and  the  images  transmitted  through  an 
underground  telephone  cable  producing 
negatives  for  offset  platemaking  in  the 
new  plant. 

Handling  of  newsprint  rolls  has  been 
carefully  planned,  so  that  the  needs  of  the 
high-speed  presses  can  be  met.  Between 
225  and  250  rolls  are  consumed  each  night 
in  printing  the  morning  editions,  and  450 
to  500  rolls  are  needed  for  the  Sunday 
paper. 

Newsprint  rolls  are  delivered  by  rai 
into  an  indoor  spur  that  holds  six  50-foot 
boxcars.  Four  telescopic  clamp  truck? 
unload  the  cars  and  stack  the  rolls  five 
high  in  the  warehouse,  which  has  capac¬ 
ity  fo  5,500  rolls.  An  average  roll  weighs  ^ 
ton  and  is  58  inches  wide  and  45  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  also  three-quartei 
and  half-width  rolls. 
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To  transfer  rolls  from  storage  to  the 
reel  room,  the  clamp  trucks  stand  rolls 
upright  on  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  slat 
conveyors,  4  feet  wide  and  300  feet  in 
total  length.  The  conveyors  are  reversi¬ 
ble,  so  that  they  can  also  be  used  to  save 
fork-lift  travel  in  moving  rolls  from  box¬ 
cars  to  storage.  They  are  flush  with  the 
floor,  permitting  fork  lifts  to  run  over 
them,  and  have  reflector  beams  and  load¬ 
ing  stops  for  safety. 

From  the  exit  end  of  the  final  slat  con¬ 
veyor,  the  rolls  enter  a  hydraulic  “dow- 
nender”  which  flips  them  on  their  sides 
onto  a  series  of  five  indexing  belt  con¬ 
veyors  at  right  angles  to  the  slat  con¬ 
veyor.  A  pneumatically  operated  dehead¬ 
er  raises  each  roll  from  the  conveyor  and 
spins  it  slowly  in  its  bilge  position  (on  its 
side).  An  operator  inspects  the  roll  for 
transit  damage  and  removes  the  ends  of 
the  heavy  kraft  paper  protective  wrapper. 

The  operator  also  determines,  by 


glancing  into  the  laydown  platform  stor¬ 
age  area,  which  roll  bays  are  running  low. 
He  programs  the  console  to  send  the  roll 
to  a  particular  bay. 

The  laydown  platform  has  a  126-roll 
capacity — nine  bays  of  14  rolls  each. 
Bays  are  designated  to  hold  full-width, 
three-quarter  or  half  rolls  as  the  produc¬ 
tion  run  demands. 

The  rolls  proceed  by  fullwing  conveyor 
until  they  reach  the  predetermined  bay. 
Here  a  limit  switch  triggers  a  pneumatic 
kicker  to  discharge  the  roll  from  the  con¬ 
veyor.  Rolling  down  the  inclined  laydown 
platform,  the  newsprint  falls  in  line  in  its 
proper  bay. 

From  here  on,  operations  are  control¬ 
led  from  a  data  center  room.  The  day’s 
newsprint  requirements  are  fed  into  an 
FMC-designed  control  system  and  are 
processed  through  a  programmable  con¬ 
troller  to  distribute  the  correct  numbers 
and  sizes  of  newsprint  rolls  to  the  22-reel 
loading  stations  at  the  correct  time  by 
means  of  a  Trukveyor  conveyor  loop 
circling  the  reel  room.  Newsprint  rolls 
ride  on  carts  which  are  pulled  by  an  end¬ 
less  chain  beneath  the  floor. 

Pete  Najorka,  Free  Press  newsprint  su¬ 
perintendent,  said  the  system  allows  the 
(Continued  on  page  5/) 


Newsprint  storage  facilities  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press's  new  Riverfront 
Newspaper  Production  Facility  include  an  indoor  spur  for  six  boxcars  and 
five-high  storage  for  5,500  rolls  of  newsprint — about  three  weeks'  supply.  A 
series  of  four  FMC  slat  conveyors,  4  feet  wide  and  400  feet  in  total  length,  is 
set  flush  with  the  floor,  so  that  clamp  trucks  can  run  over  it.  The  connveyors 
are  reversible,  enabling  them  to  be  used  to  move  newsprint  from  rail  cars  to 
storoge  as  well  as  from  storage  to  the  presses.  Reflector  beams  and  loading 
stops  are  provided  for  safety. 
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paper  to  assess  and  fill  newsprint  needs 
much  more  productively. 

“Say  we  need  230  rolls  of  paper  for  a 
run — 200  wholes,  25  three-quarters  and 
five  half  rolls,”  Najorka  said.  “We  can 
program  the  system  to  keep  the  correct 
combination  circulating  at  all  times.  This 
way  a  reel  loader  has  to  wait  only  a  mi¬ 
nute  or  two  after  signaling  the  programm¬ 
able  controller  before  the  correct  roll  is 
delivered  to  his  station.” 

Empty  Trukveyor  carts  are  program¬ 
med  through  the  system  to  stop  at  the 
appropriate  laydown  platform  bay,  where 
the  designated  roll  is  gravity-fed  onto  the 
cart  by  an  automatic  loading  system.  The 
cart’s  tow  pin  is  then  caught  by  the  next 
open  pusher  on  the  chain  and  pulled  into  a 
continuous  600-foot  chain  loop  circling 
the  reel  loading  operation.  The  rolls 
travel  at  12-foot  intervals  at  approximate¬ 
ly  60  feet  per  minute. 

When  a  workman  at  a  reel  loading  sta¬ 
tion  is  ready  for  a  fresh  roll,  he  signals  the 
controller’s  tracking  systems  which  con¬ 
tinually  monitor  the  locations  of  the  diffe¬ 
rent  sizes  of  rolls  traveling  on  the  con¬ 
veyor  loop.  As  the  proper  roll  approaches 
the  signaling  station,  a  tow-pin  deflector 
opens,  diverting  the  cart  onto  a  short 
chain  conveyor  spur  called  a  “yogi” 
which  tows  the  cart  to  the  transfer  table. 
Here  workmen  shift  the  roll  onto  the  wait¬ 
ing  press  reel. 

The  empty  cart  is  then  pushed  to  a 
Trukveyor  return  loop  which  tows  it  back 
out  to  the  main  peripheral  loop.  A  reflec¬ 
tor  beam  system  identifies  empty  carts 
which  are  diverted  back  to  the  laydown 
platform  area  for  another  load.  Loaded 
carts  continue  circling  the  42-reel  loading 
area  until  their  rolls  are  used. 


As  each  roll  leaves  the  last  of  the  Free 
Press's  indexing  belt  conveyors,  it  is  lifted 
up  by  a  pneumatically  operated  dehead¬ 
er,  which  rotates  it  slowly.  An  operator 
inspects  it  for  possible  damage  in  transit, 
and  he  removes  the  ends  of  the  heavy 
kraft  protective  wrapper.  The  roll  is  then 
lowered  onto  an  FMC  gullwing  conveyor 
for  transit  to  the  laydown  storage  area. 
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The  FMC  Trukveyor  system  winds  past 
the  press  reels  of  both  an  earlier  press  line 
and  a  new  line.  Pressmen  merely  push  a 
buttan  to  deflect  a  tow  pin  when  the  right 
size  and  type  of  roll  approaches.  The  cart 
is  diverted  onto  a  non-powered  spur  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  reel  area. 


The  cart  is  pushed  onto  a  transfer 
table,  and  the  roll  is  loaded  onto  the  press 
reel.  The  cart  is  returned  to  the  FMC 
Trukveyor  system  and  carried  to  the  non- 
powered  section  alongside  the  laydown 
area. 

Najorka  said  it’s  too  early  to  tell  quanti¬ 
tatively  the  monetary  savings  the  new 
newsprint  handling  system  will  produce. 
However,  the  system  is  indispensible 
from  an  efficiency  and  productivity 
standpoint. 

The  results  are  expected  to  be  much  the 
same  at  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  where 
operation  of  a  new  100,000-square-foot 
press  production  facility  is  just  getting 
under  way. 

Built  on  the  fringes  of  the  downtown 
area,  the  facility  is  now  printing  both  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  an  evening  paper  (cir¬ 
culation  187,0(X)),  and  the  morning  En¬ 
quirer  (circulation  189,000,  Sunday 
284,000). 

Clamp  lift  trucks  handle  the  stored  in¬ 
ventory  of  3,500  newsprint  rolls,  lining 
them  up  when  ready  for  use  next  to  a 
concrete  inclined  loading  ramp.  Another 
clamp  truck  keeps  the  ramp  filled  with 
four  rolls  of  newsprint  at  a  time.  As 
needed,  the  rolls  are  gravity-fed  onto  a 
belt  conveyor  which  carries  them  in  the 
bilge  position  to  a  stripper  operator  in¬ 
spects  the  roll  and  removes  the  wrapper 
from  the  ends. 


From  here  a  four-wheel  shuttle  car  with 
hydraulically  operated  pivot  top  trans¬ 
ports  the  roll  along  a  track  to  the  chosen 
bay  on  the  45-roll-capacity  laydown  plat¬ 
form.  The  shuttle  car  tips  the  roll  into  the 
desired  bay  and  returns  for  another  load. 

At  the  base  of  the  laydown  platform, 
returning  empty  Trukveyor  carts  are  re¬ 
filled  from  the  bays.  The  4()()-foot  Truk¬ 
veyor  system  then  circulates  the  rolls 
around  the  periphery  of  the  nine  reel¬ 
loading  stations  until  they  are  selected  for 
use  by  reel-loading  personnel. 

The  carts  are  diverted  into  one  of  the 
stations  by  tow-pin  deflectors  and  po¬ 
wered  spurs.  After  the  carts  are  un¬ 
loaded,  they  are  manually  returned  via  an 
empty-cart  return  loop  to  the  main  T ruk- 
veyor  for  return  to  the  laydown  platform 
area. 

As  the  evening  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  (circulation  144,000,  Sunday 
228,000)  and  morning  Journal-Herald 
(circulation  107,000)  began  to  outgrow 
their  old  production  facility,  it  became 
apparent  that  an  addition  to  the  existing 
building  would  be  the  best  solution. 

A  prime  interest  of  the  papers,  howev¬ 
er,  was  to  provide  for  increased  capacity 
in  an  expanded  facility  without  adding  to 
the  existing  work  force. 

“One  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  auto¬ 
mate  a  portion  of  the  newsprint  handling 
system,”  said  production  manager 
George  Morris,  “and  left  the  rest 
manual.” 

The  automated  portion  consists  of  a 
694-foot  FMC  Trukveyor  system  loop 
carrying  newsprint  rolls  peripherally 
around  the  reel-loading  operation,  much 
like  the  Detroit  and  Cincinnati  systems, 
but  without  use  of  programmable  control¬ 
lers,  automated  tow-pin  deflectors,  and 
“yogi”  spurs. 

A  conveyor  from  an  outside  loading 
dock  brings  newsprint  rolls  to  the  level 
laydown  platform  where  they  are  lined  up 
by  a  forklift.  Here  operators  strip  the 
kraft  paper  covering  from  the  rolls  and 
manually  roll  the  newsprint  onto  waiting 
Trukveyor  carts.  They  then  push  the 
carts  along  a  non-powered  track  to  a 
Trukveyor  spur  which  tows  the  carts  out 
to  the  main  peripheral  loop. 

Reel-loading  personnel  monitor  the 
loop  and  open  the  tow-pin  deflectors  by 
push  button  when  a  roll  of  their  require¬ 
ments  approaches.  Rolls  not  immediately 
used  continue  along  the  loop,  circling  the 
reel-loading  operation.  A  reflector  beam 
near  the  laydown  area  controls  a  tow-pin 
deflector  which  routes  empty  carts  down 
a  slight  decline  and  onto  a  non-powered 
track  where  they  wait  for  reuse. 

Morris  says  there  is  definitely  a  labor 
saving  in  roll  handling  with  the  partly 
automated,  partly  manual  system.  Provi¬ 
sions  for  expansion  were  built  into  the 
Trukveyor  line  should  the  papers  decide 
to  add  presses  in  the  future. 
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CUT  YOUR 
OWN  TAXES 

AND  QAlfF 

iMkNLP  ViCf, 


The  program  that  will  help 
your  readers  save  money  in  1981! 


Everything  your  readers  need  to  know  about  filing  their 
1980  tax  returns  is  easily  explained  in  the  new  1981  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  And  Save.” 

Tax  expert  Ray  De  Crane  has  put  together  a  detailed  14- 
part  series  that  can  run  in  your  newspaper  immediately. 

The  series  will  carry  coupons  with  information  on  ordering 
the  80-page  “Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  And  Save”  book,  which 
is  jam-packed  with  the  latest  information  from  the  IRS. 

Your  newspaper  can  use  our  Reader  Service  Bureau  for 
fulfillment  or  you  can  fulfill  your  own  orders  with  books 
ordered  in  bulk,  imprinted  with  your  logotype  if  you  prefer. 

Enterprise  Publications  will  handle  all  mail  orders  at  no 
extra  cost  to  your  newspaper. 

For  complete  information  on  starting  the  best  public  ser¬ 
vice  program  you  can  give  your  readers  this  year,  call 
collect: 


JEAN  MOONEY,  (212)  557-9655 
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ENTERPRISE  PUBLICATIONS 

A  division  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

200  Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 


Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Syndicates  look  toward  new  revenues 


In  the  first  12  months  of  the  1980s,  the 
syndicates  sailed  along  doing  their 
thing — which  in  part  constitutes  being  a 
national  feature  desk  for  the  newspapers. 

In  so  far  as  columns  and  the  gamut  of 
feature  topics  and  comics  are  concerned, 
the  syndicates  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the 
cost  of  newsprint  and  its  reflection  in  the 
newshole,  kept  searching  for  new  feature 
ideas,  kept  exploring  new  revenue  possi¬ 
bilities  in  licensing  features  already  in- 
house,  and  optimistically  introduced  a 
new  comic  strip  here  and  there.  All  the 
while  the  veteran  strips  continued  to  head 
the  popularity  roster. 

Among  such  veterans,  “Peanuts”  and 
“Beetle  Bailey”  celebrated  30th 
anniversaries;  “Brenda  Starr”,  a  40th 
anniversary  as  did  “Nancy.” 

And  of  course,  right  up  there  at  the  top 
was  “Blondie”  honored  with  a  50th 
anniversary  celebration  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures. 

Syndicates  declared  a  united  front  in 
resisting  requests  from  newspapers  to  re¬ 
duce  the  established  43-pica  measure¬ 
ment  for  comic  strips  and  21  picas  for 
panels  during  the  Spring  meeting  of  the 
Newspaper  Comics  Council. 

Licensing  of  products  for  substanial  in¬ 
come  generation  continued  apace  with  in¬ 
creased  activity  by  firms  outside  the 
syndicates  themselves.  Territorial  argu¬ 
ments  seemingly  left  the  headlines  for  the 
present — but  of  course  always  simmer 
near  the  surface. 

Also  in  the  recycling  of  syndicate  prop¬ 
erties,  United  Media  Enterprises  set  up  a 
new  television  division  to  create,  produce 
and  distribute  features  and  series  based 
on  its  cartoon  characters  and  word  fea¬ 
tures. 

That  world-wide  favorite  sailor, 
“Popeye”,  bowed  in  a  live  action  movie 
in  mid-December,  to  somewhat  mixed  re¬ 
views,  but  even  the  most  hard-hearted 
critic  seemed  to  mellow  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph. 

“Doonesbury”  continued  to  get  head¬ 
lines  whenever  a  newspaper  exercised  a 
bit  of  nervous  censorship  or  jostled  the 
strip  off  the  comics  pages  to  opinion  or 
op-ed. 

Garry  B.  Trudeau,  “Doonesbury” 
creator,  testifying  in  court  about  some 
strips  he  said  had  been  stolen  from  his 
office,  termed  the  value  of  his  originals  at 
$200  daily  and  $400  for  a  Sunday  strip. 
When  pressed  by  a  defense  attorney  as  to 
whether  he  considered  himself  “more  as 
an  artist  or  a  political  idea  man”,  Trudeau 
declared, “I  would  think  of  myself  as  a 
comic  strip  artist.” 
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Newspaperdom’s  younger  readers  got 
neat  helpings  of  new  stuff — Children’s 
Express  went  into  syndication  with  Eield 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  Kidsday’s  advice 
column  from  Newsday  went  into  syndica¬ 
tion  with  Princeton  Features,  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement  for  children  “3 
To  Get  Ready”  debuted  from  the  Publica¬ 
tion  Group  of  the  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education  and  Media  Three  Publications, 
Inc. 

Early  in  the  year.  King  Features  laun¬ 
ched  “The  Tiger’s  Beat”  package  for  pre- 
and  early  teens  based  on  the  Tiger  Beat 
publications  and  in  the  Spring  began  a 
children’s  reading  feature  in  panel  form, 
“Rafferty”,  adapted  from  Gerald 
Dumas’  book. 

King  also  introduced  “Sunday 
Woman”,  an  editorial  service  for  news¬ 
papers  to  use  in  creating  a  weekly  maga¬ 
zine-quality  tabloid  section. 

Also  giving  attention  to  local  Sunday 
magazines,  is  a  personality  page  launched 
this  month  by  Tom  Poster  and  Phil  Roura 
from  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate. 

Maxine  Cheshire  returned  to  newspap¬ 
er  syndication  in  1980  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  and  announced 
before  end  of  the  year  was  Pete  Hamill’s 
new  column  for  New  York  Times  Special 
Features  as  of  January  4,  with  emphasis 
on  the  international  filing  base. 

That  prolific  prize-winner,  Jeff 
MacNelly,  made  history  in  the  National 
Cartoonist  Society  as  he  won  the  Reuben 
Award  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
He  holds  two  Pulitzers  for  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  as  well.  Since  1977,  he  has  been 
producing  the  strip  “Shoe.” 

A  new  Sunday  comic  section  feature, 
“Your  Newspaper”  by  Bill  Kresse  with 
Journal  Press  Syndicate  set  out  to  do  en¬ 
tertaining  as  well  as  public  relations  for 
newspapers. 

Sailing  along  on  the  inflation  wave ,  U n- 
ited  Feature  Syndicate’s  “The  Supermar¬ 
ket  Shopper”  by  Martin  Sloane,  cele¬ 
brated  a  first  anniversary  in  November 
with  a  roster  of  400  clients. 

All  those  and  more  filled  the  syndicate 
columns  so  far  into  the  80s  decade.  As  for 
speculation  on  what  is  ahead,  the  old 
saying  goes  time  will  tell — at  least  for  the 
next  few  months. 

*  * 

Don  Demaio  is  the  newly  named  art 
director  for  United  Media  Enterprises. 
He  will  supervise  the  art  services  for  the 
UME  affiliates,  including  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association. 


Don  Demaio 

Demaio  has  more  than  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  graphics  and  design  with  such 
newspapers  as  the  New  York  News  and 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Demaio  is  replacing  John  Lane  who  has 
been  with  NEA/UFS  25  years.  Lane 
leaves  to  work  on  his  own  comic  strip, 
“Ben  Swift,”  which  will  be  syndicated  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

Before  moving  to  UME,  Demaio  work¬ 
ed  at  the  New  York  News  where  he  held 
posts  as  staff  artist,  art  director/sports 
and  assistant  news  editor/design.  In  his 
most  recent  position  as  graphics  editor, 
he  was  involved  with  redesign  of  the 
News,  including  the  Tonight  edition. 

Earlier,  Demaio  was  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  art  services  for  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News, 
and  was  staff  artist  at  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  He  started  as  a  staff  artist  at  the 
Suffolk  (N.Y.)  Sun.  A  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Desig¬ 
ners,  he  won  two  awards  in  the  1979  and 
the  1980  national  competitions:  the 
Bronze  award  for  a  two-page  spread  and 
also  for  page  design. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  1981  edition  of  the  annual  book 
“Cut  Your  Own  Taxes  and  Save”  is  now 
available  to  newsaper  readers  through  a 
14-part  serialization  from  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association.  The  series  and  book 
are  available  through  NEA’s  Reader  Ser¬ 
vice  Division. 

The  feature  is  written  by  tax  expert  Ray 
De  Crane.  This  marks  De  Crane’s  16th 
year  as  author  of  the  manual.  Formerly 
business  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  he 
now  is  vicepresident  and  financial  coun¬ 
selor  of  Cuyahoga  Savings  in  Cleveland. 

The  book  will  be  offered  to  readers  in 
the  newspaper  series  with  instructions  to 
order  directly  through  NEA  Reader  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureaus  in  New  York  City  and  Chi¬ 
cago  or  to  buy  the  book  at  the  public 
service  counter  of  the  local  newspaper. 
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Unfunny  side 
of  newspaper 
comic  strips 

By  Nick  Russell 
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North  America’s  comic  strips  may  be 
funny,  but  the  illiteracy  of  some  of  them 
should  provoke  more  horror  than  hilarity. 

While  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  frequently  inveigh  against  illitera¬ 
cy  in  the  newspages  (and  often  blame  the 
journalism  schools),  they  seem  to  turn  a 
blind  eye  to  the  wealth  of  grammatical 
and  spelling  boondoggles  on  the  comic 
pages — the  first  pages  likely  to  influence 
impressionable  young  readers. 

Offenders  include  some  of  the  most 
popular  comic  strips  in  North  America, 
with  the  Wizard  of  Id  easily  leading  the 
way  in  frequency  and  range  of  errors.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  remarks  are 
not  based  on  statistical  data,  but  simply 
on  years  of  collecting  by  this  writer, 
hence  some  guilty  stripi  may  escape  cen¬ 
sure  simply  because  1  don’t  read  them. 

But  few  strips  seem  to  be  immune:  Ob¬ 
vious  mistakes  have  appeared  in  Tank 
McNamara,  Peanuts,  Conchy,  Catfish, 
Buck  Rogers,  B.C.,  Blondie,  Animal 
Crackers,  Broomhilda  and  Tarzan.  This 
means  the  problems  seem  to  be  wide¬ 
spread  among  the  distributors,  too. 

Among  the  questions  raised  by  the  high 
incidence  of  literary  faults  in  the  funnies 
are:  Does  anybody,  at  any  stage,  “edit” 
them?  And  should  comic  strips  uphold 
the  same  high  literary  stadards  which 
most  responsible  papers  espouse  for  their 
newshole,  or  merely  reflect  common 
usage? 

In  terms  of  editing,  the  answer  appears 
obvious:  the  error  frequency  implies  that 
little  or  no  editing  is  done.  Yet  even  if  the 
syndicates  handling  each  strip  shrug  off 
the  responsibility — assuming  that  strip¬ 
drawing  is  the  work  of  artists  rather  than 
of  writers,  and  therefore  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  purely  in  artistic  terms — surely  the 
papers  must  take  the  ultimate  literary  re¬ 
sponsibility  just  as,  in  a  libel  suit,  they 
take  the  ultimate  legal  responsibility. 

As  to  whether  the  news  media’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  protect  their  readers 
should  extend  to  the  comics,  the  papers 
have  apparently  already  accepted  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  altering  or  even  suppres¬ 
sing  segments  of  comic  strips  which  they 
feel  are  distasteful,  particularly  those 
containing  vulgar  language.  Given  that 
they  feel  they  should  protect  their  readers 
from  such  bad  example,  why  should  they 
abrogate  that  responsibility  when  it  com¬ 
es  to  debasing  the  language  itself?  (One 
answer  is  obvious:  Pressure  groups  are 
quick  to  lobby  editors  about  naughty 
words  not  normally  heard  in  the  pulpit, 
but  there  seem  to  be  few  such  groups  to 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Grammatical  errors 
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Spelling  mistakes 
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Poor  vocabulary 
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Editing 

(Continued  from  pa^e  54) 
protect  the  language — a  sort  of  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  English  is 
needed.) 

This  should  not  be  construed  as  an 
argument  for  bowdlerizing:  Nobody 
would  advocate  rewriting  Andy  Capp  or 
Gasoline  Alley  so  that  the  characters 
speak  like  little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  A  de¬ 
gree  of  dialect  and  idiom — even  the  de¬ 
liberate  murdering  of  the  language  which 
regularly  occurs  in  some  strips — is  prob¬ 
ably  acceptable.  But  it  is  the  unconscious 
and  flagrant  errors  which  are  undesirable. 

The  errors  themselves  fall  into  most  of 
the  categories  common  to  neophyte  jour¬ 
nalism  students,  with  about  half  of  those 
gleaned  in  this  informal  survey  being  sim¬ 
ple  spelling  mistakes. 

The  second  of  these  arbitrary  categor¬ 
ies  of  mistakes  in  comic  strips  involves 
vocabulary  errors  caused  by  confusion  of 
two  different  but  similar  words  (accrued/ 
accumulated;  specie/species;  compli¬ 
ment/complement;  to/too;  insure/en¬ 
sure;). 

The  third  category  of  mistakes  involves 
simple  errors  of  grammar,  again  often  in¬ 
fluenced  by  confusion  over  similar 
words:  your/you’re;  whose/who’s; 
would’ve/would  of. 

Other  errors  include  tautology,  sub¬ 
ject-verb  disagreement,  the  dangling 
modifier,  and  punctuation. 

Conclusion:  Newspaper  management 
should  accept  their  responsibility  for  the 
literary  content  of  comic  strips  and  return 
or  refuse  erroneous  material.  If  enough 
newspaper  rebelled,  the  syndicates 
would  swiftly  clean  up  their  material,  to 
avoid  cancellations  in  this  lucrative  but 
competitive  field. 


Nick  Russell  heads  the  journalism  prog¬ 
ram  at  Vancouver  Community  College, 
B.C.  Canada.  He  has  recently  written  a 
book  for  Canadian  journalists  on  news 
writing  style.  Its  title:  “Eschew  Obfusca¬ 
tion.” 


Post  Corp.  closes 


10  suburban 

Citing  a  35%  decline  in  advertising  re¬ 
venues  during  1 980  asa  result  of  the  rece- 
sion.  Post  Corporation  in  Appleton.  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  closed  10  suburban  Mil¬ 
waukee  weeklies. 

They  were  Menomonee  Falls  Post, 
North  Shore  Post,  Brookfield-Elm  Grove 
Post,  New  Berlin  Post,  Wauwatosa  Post, 
Southwest  Post,  Northeast  Post,  South 
Suburban  Post,  Southeast  Post,  and 
Waukesha  Post. 

The  shutdowns  reduced  the  Post 
Corp.’s  newspaper  circulation  in  the  area 
from  160,000  to  70,000. 

The  company  will  continue  to  publish 
on  Thursdays  two  suburban  Milwaukee 
weeklies.  West  Allis  Post  Star  with  about 
8,000  paid  circulation  and  Northwest 
Post  with  about  7,000  paid  circulation. 

Gannett  profiles 
its  work  force 
for  analysts 

The  average  age  of  Gannett  employes 
is  38.6  years. 

The  average  time  of  service  is  9  years. 
The  average  salary  of  a  Gannett  em¬ 
ployee  is  $16,300. 

185  bargaining  units  represent  25%  of 
the  company’s  total  of  24,400  workers. 

“People”  make  up  47%  of  Gannett’s 
total  operating  costs. 

These  statistics  were  made  known  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  financial  analysts  in 
New  York  City  by  Madelyn  P.  Jennings, 
Gannett’s  senior  vicepresident  for  human 
resources. 

Out  of  the  total  work  force  of  more  than 
24,000,  Jennings  said  a  little  more  than 
600  are  managers  and  executives  who 
qualify  for  bonuses  and  other  incentives. 

Gannett’s  management,  Jennings 
stated,  consists  of  the  15  member  board 
of  directors,  the  five  member  office  of  the 
chief  executive ,  1 6  members  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  operating  committee,  83  general 
managers,  and  498  department  heads. 

The  office  of  the  chief  executive  is 
comprised  of  Jack  Heselden,  senior 
vicepesident,  newspapers;  Douglas 
McCorkindale,  senior  vicepresient, 
broadcasting  and  outdoor  operations, 
and  law  and  finance;  John  Quinn,  senior 
vicepresidet,  news;  Jennings,  and  Allen 
H.  Neuharth.  chairman  of  the  board, 
president,  and  chief  executive  officer. 

“Seventy-three  percent  of  our  promo¬ 
tions  come  from  within,”  Jennnings 
noted. 

She  remarked  performance  appraisals 
were  used  to  determine  managers’  salar¬ 


weeklies 

The  West  Allis  Post  Star  has  bee  the 
anchor  newspaper  of  the  Post  newspap¬ 
ers  since  it  entered  the  Milwaukee  market 
in  1%5. 

The  Northwest  Post  was  added  last 
year  as  a  paid  paper  and  has  enjoyed  rapid 
circulation  growth. 

In  addition.  Post  Corp.  will  publish 
three  free  weekly  shoppers  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  suburbs  every  Tuesday.  The 
shoppers  are  the  West  Allis  Post  Ad¬ 
vantage,  New  Berlin  Post  Ad-vantage, 
and  Northwest  Post  Ad-vantage. 

The  two  weeklies  and  three  shoppers 
will  be  staffed  by  about  25  persons. 

The  closing  of  the  10  weeklies  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  termination  of  38  fulltime 
and  100  parttime  employes. 


ies  while  MBO’s  were  used  for  setting 
bonuses. 

Other  incentives  including  stock  option 
plans  were  made  available  to  managers  in 
order  “to  tighten  the  golden  handcuffs,” 
she  commented. 

Weinstein  cited 

Henry  Weinstein,  a  staff  writer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  has  won  a  National 
Press  Club  Award  for  Excellence  in  Con¬ 
sumer  Journalism  during  1979.  Wein¬ 
stein’s  entry,  two  articles  of  a  series  on 
lien  sales  rip-offs  in  Southern  California, 
won  first  place  for  newspapers  with  more 
than  100,000  circulation,  a  category  that 
attracted  more  than  UK)  entries.  The  arti¬ 
cles  helped  spark  city  and  state  legislation 
against  unscrupulous  foreclosure  “coun¬ 
selors”  who  had  virtually  stolen  the 
homes  of  more  than  l.tXX)  low-income 
landowners  in  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area. 

KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 

GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best  known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 


Advertising  News.  432*436  Elizabeth  St . 

Surry  Hills.  Sydney.  Australia  2010 
Send  a  copy  ot  each  issue  tor  one  year,  in¬ 
cluding  FREE  • 

Guide  to  Clients  and  Agencies  (March  September! 
Guide  to  Agencies  and  Clients  (June.  December) 
Agencies  Annual  BiMings(May) 

National  Advertisers  List  (August' 

Brand  Names  Index  (February' 

Annual  Subscription— U  S  A  SA4C  00  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  draft  m  Australian  currency 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  . 

STATE  . ZIP . 
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f  Use  your 

'  ’'Dollars  and  Sense? 

Send  for  this  free  booklet,  and  ''DQmyi( 
information  on  how  to  obtain  bulk  copies. 


George  W.  Hayden 

The  Advertising  Council 

825  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "Dollars  and 

Sense,”  and  information  for  ordering  bulk  copies. 


NAME 


TITLE 


ORGANIZATION 


A  public  service  message 
of  The  Advertising  Council  and 
The  U  S.  Departments  of  Agnculture. 
Commerce.  Labor  and  Treasury. 
Presented  by  this  magazine 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


MEDICAL 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  test  reports  on 
new  American,  foreign  cars  plus  weekly  column 
of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 
samples,  rates.  Automotive  Features.  814  E 
Manor  Cr.  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 


BOOKS 


EDITORS:  Tired  of  rewriting  sloppy  copy  from 
publicity  chairpersons  and  other  contributors? 
Give  them  a  copy  of  the  new  120— page  "The 
Handbook  for  Club  Publicity  Chairpersons. 
Business  Reporters  and  Volunteer  Newspaper 
Contributors."  The  author  is  an  active  editor 
and  journalism  instructor  who  has  more  than 
25  years  of  experience.  Large  8  W  by  1 1  inch 
pages,  easy  to  read  and  understand,  lead  con¬ 
tributors  through  the  news  writing  process. 
There  are  more  than  125  complete  story  ex¬ 
amples  that  writers  can  refer  to  and  in  many 
cases  they  need  only  substitute  names,  dates 
and  addresses  for  a  ready-to-print  article.  Other 
features  include  how  to  determine  news  value, 
comparison  of  weeklies  with  dailies,  how  to 
treat  photo  opportunities,  and  all  about  editors 
(good  and  bad).  Individual  copies  $10.95. 
volumediscounts to  newspapers.  JosephJ.  Fal¬ 
ter.  President.  Image  Promoters  Inc..  Box  191. 
Lebanon  OH  45036. 


CARTOONS 


"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER  NEED" 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  1  and  2 
column  camera-ready  ROP  cartoons  available 
quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 
from:  Cartoonmix.  Box  108.  Village  Station. 
New  York  NY  10014. 


MODERN  CARTOONING— The  indispensable 
tool  for  the  working  cartoonists  and  gagwriter. 
$32  yearly.  $15  six  months.  $4  per  single 
copy.  Joyce  A.  Covington.  Editor.  48  Belle  Air 
Dr.  North  Kingston  Rl  02852. 


GENERAL 


FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion — The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S.  Gale  Cienley.  The  Journal.  Box 
278.  Bruce  MS  38915. 


HUMOR,  info,  puzzles,  cartoons  galore.  Cata¬ 
log.  cartoon  leaflet,  etc.  $1.  Dickson.  17700 
Western  69s.  Gardena  CA  90248. 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXCLUSIVES  from  Australia.  Asia.  Africa — 
Geoff  Richmond.  51/13  South  Esplanade. 
Glenelg.  Adelaide.  South  Australia  5045. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 

Latest  medical  news,  weekly,  with  commen¬ 
tary.  350  words.  L.A.  Chotkowski.  MD.  FACP. 
1143  Chamberlain  Hwy.  Kensington  CT 
06037. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan.  1802  S.  13th. 
Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  6th  year. 
Cineman  Syndicate.  7  Charles  (^urt.  Middle- 
town.  NY  10940.  (914)  692-4572. 


MUSIC 


MUSIC  CITY  NEWS— The  world's  favorite 
country  music  publication  from  Nashville— 
now  has  available  to  newspapers  a  syndicated 
tabloid  insert  program.  We  provide  all  editorial 
copy — you  sell  all  advertising  and  recoup  all 
revenues.  Call  (615)  244-5187  or  write 
Marketing  Director.  MUSIC  CITY  NEWS.  PO 
Box  22975.  Nashville  TN  37202. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  “enter¬ 
taining  format,  concise,  solid  writing  skills  and 
a  wealth  of  real  estate  knowledge."  6th  year. 
Dailies  in  Miami.  Rochester.  Philadelphia.  San 
Antonio.  Syracuse  etc.  Edith  Lank.  240 
Hemingway.  Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271- 
6230. 


RARE  EARTH:  Nationally  self-syndicated 
weekly  column  featuring  the  most  exotic  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  from  around  the  world:  islands, 
retreats,  volcanoes,  castles.  333  words,  fea¬ 
tured  in  TIME  magazine  and  MERV  GRIFFIN 
TV.  Unique,  informative,  engaging.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Competitive  rates.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ples;  RARE  EARTH  Enterprises.  Box  946. 
Sausalito  CA  94%6. 


WEEKLY 


VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful" 
slant.  Samples.  Walter  Gormly.  Mt.  Vernon  lA 
52314. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 
And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales  Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COLLEGE  TEXTB(X)K  pubhshiw  firm  for  sale. 
15  years  old.  Gross  $600M.  T«ms.  Broker. 
(415)  457-1947.  Peter  Menkin.  Feature 
Associates. 


FOR  SALE — Full  day  rndividual  seminar  for 
prospective  broadcasting  station  investors  Pri¬ 
vate  seminar  tailored  to  your  needs  covering 
property  selection.  nKotiations.  financing, 
and  FCtl  requirements.  Current  owner-operator 
lends  you  his  experience.  Robin  Martin.  Presi¬ 
dent.  Deer  River  Broadcasting  Group.  Suite 
1001 . 141  East  44th  St.  New  York  NY  10017. 
(212)  599-3303. 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE  I 

Highly  successful  monthly  metro  children's  | 
newspaper  (circulation  240.000)  with  unique  | 
cost  effective  distribution  system  and  good  | 
advertising  track  record  seeks  major  equity  j 
partner  for  expansion  to  top  25  metro  US  mar-  i 
kets.  I 

Address  enquiries  to 
Box  1627 
Editor  &  Publisher 


START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY—  Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press.  Box 
35-E.  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 


CAREER  SERVICES 


PR-JOB  SEMINAR  cassettes  (14  speakers.  3 
hours)  tell  how  to  cash  in  on  trends.  Write:  PCA. 
Ste  820.  527  Madison  Av.  New  York  NY 
10022. 


CONSULTANTS 


FORMER  ABC  AUDITOR  can  help  with  systems 
for  ABC  records,  subscriptions,  memberships, 
carrier  billing  control:  A  S.  Bookman.  PO  ^x 
1812-B.  Rockville  MD  20850:  (302)  946- 
9146. 


INFORMATION  WANTED 


LOOKING  FOR  more  business  letters  that  de¬ 
scend  into  the  ludicrous.  I've  been  asked  to  edit 
an  anthology  of  just  such  letters.  I  need  help- 
...more  letters  than  just  those  I've  accumu¬ 
lated.  Send  me  copies  of  real  life  inanities  and 
you  can  be  immortalized.  A  credit  line  and  an 
honorarium  for  each  accepted  letter.  N.B.  Any 
letters  of  mine  re-submitted  to  me  as  examples 
not  deemed  acceptable.  Bill  Schnirring.  41  E. 
42  St.  New  York  NY  10017. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel. 
Box  88.  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho. 
Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


SHOULDN'T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Sen/ice.  Box  783.  McMinnville  TN. 
(615)  473-2104. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.  Hardwick  MA  01037.  (4131  477- 
6009. 


BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO..  INC. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington  DC  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  darfime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and  Artists 
FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you’re  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or  other 
feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that's  strictly  syndi¬ 
cate  business.  That's  why  we  think  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  be 
represented  in  the  pages  of  E&P  Classifieds. 

Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  a  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers.  And,  you  can  save  with 
our  low  contract  rates.  Use  the  order  blank  in  this  issue  or  call  us 
for  more  information. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— THE  COMMUNICATORS 
(212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  charge  tor  consultation. 
Box  783.  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 
We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  afford 
continuing  service  in  making  your  efforts  suc¬ 
cessful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 


JAMES  J.  BRODELL 
Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 
Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (^3)  242-5035. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411,  (912) 
352-8931.  day  or  night. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC. 

Over  5(X)  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office. " 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker. 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair.  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146.  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


REVOLUTION? 

Yes!  The  biggest  in  printing 
and  publishing  for  500  years. 
PRESSTEL  direct  response 
electronic  publishing  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  operating  in  the 
U.K.  and  France  and  will 
soon  become  part  of  a  brand 
new  billion  dollar  industry 
worldwide. 


We  wish  to  cooperate  with 
entrepreneurs  and  com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  USA 
and  Canada  to  develop  this 
exciting  medium  simul¬ 
taneously  with  new  and  ex¬ 
isting  publications.  Exclu¬ 
sive  areas  available.  Explo¬ 
sive  profit  potential. 


Experience  of  printing,  type¬ 
setting,  publishing  or  sales 
valuable  but  not  essential. 
Please  contact  David  Mac¬ 
Millan,  4015  SW  1st  St, 
Plantation  FL  33317,  (305) 
475-4291. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$3.50  per  line.  1  week  —$2.50  per  line. 

2  weeks— $3.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $1 .60  per  iine,  per  issue. 

Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  45  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Ediler  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


1 - 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)481—8562 

TWO  PROGRESSIVE,  award-winning  county- 
seat  weeklies  in  Zone  3  to  community-minded 
publisher  willing  to  invest  in  long-term  growth 
potential.  Located  in  strong  agricultural  and 
college  markets;  within  25  miles  of  each  other; 
combined  circulation  over  5000.  Both  com- 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033,  (609)  795-6026. 

stores  planned  or  under  construction.  Modern 
composing  equipment,  building,  offset  press 
included.  Contact  Box  1569,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden' 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  northern  California. 
Good  growth,  strong  identity.  $75,000.  (916) 
335-2565  days  and  evenings.  Agent. 

2700  CIRCULATION  WEEKLY  in  growing  Col- 
orado  energy  town.  $25,000  down. 

James  J.  Brodell,  Broker,  Box  1841,  Grand 
Junction  CO  81502.  (303)  242-5035. 

FINE,  LIHLE  WEEKLY.  Beautiful  rural  area. 
Excellent  rental  office  with  darkroom.  (Build¬ 
ing  for  sale  at  additional  price.)  Circulation 
600.  $21,000  annual  gross.  Growth  potential. 
$50,000.  Write  Publisher,  PO  Box  646,  Half¬ 
way  OR  97834.  (Will  entertain  counter-offer 
and  novel,  but  serious  proposal  for  terms.) 
Hurry! 

MARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320,000.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation, 

$110,000. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  county  seat  weekly.  1900 
paid  circulation.  $105,0(10. 

MAGAZINE,  of  Wisconsin,  published  for  3 
years.  $25,000  down  payment.  Owner  fi¬ 
nance. 

SPECIALTY  NEWSLETTER  and  publishing 
company.  New  Jersey.  Circulation  5000  per 
motnth.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa,  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance, 
$111,000. 

TENNESSEE  SHOPPER— Circulation  22,000, 
average  pages  44,  good  return.  $708,000. 
GEORGIA  WEEKLY— 29%  down  payment  own¬ 
er  finance.  8%  interest.  $40,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Paid  circulation  2900. 
Priced  for  quick  sale,  $170,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $25,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,000. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  $150,000. 

MAGAZINE — Located  In  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY— Start  1981  with  a 
blue  chip  acquisition.  Excellent  suburban- 
seashore  market;  legals  from  half-dozen  towns; 
income  up  annually.  Real  estate  and  editor- 
publisher's  services  optional.  Perfect  as  news 
staff  training  base  and  growth  property  for 
offset  daily  or  weekly.  Write  Box  1 589,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SUMMER  ENTERTAINMENT  TABLOID;  Gross 
20M,  terms  $10,000  down,  $200  per  issue 
publisher  for  5  years.  Contact  The  Entertain¬ 
ment  News,  Box  305,  Rio  Grande  NJ  08242. 


THREE  FLORIDA  PUBLICATIONS 
—1  multi-edition  shopper. 

— 1  prize-winning  weekly  pair. 

— 1  monthly  tourist  industry  magazine  cir¬ 
culated  mostly  outside  the  US. 

Call  (305)  485-3747,  J.H.  Beckerman,  PO 
Box  9782,  Ft.  Lauderdale  FL  33310. 

ZONE  5  weekly  grossing  $6  million.  Excellent 
financial  record.  Contact  1574,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ZONE  4  weekly  group 
with  sales  of  $5  million. 

Contact  Box  1575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  2— Near  metropqlitan  area  weekly  group 
with  sales  of  $1.7  million.  Contact  Box  1626, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  OPPORTUNITIES! 

$300,000  GROSS  operation  in  Michigan.  2 
weeklies  and  shopper  in  good  economic  area. 
Can  be  bought  for  much  less  than  gross.  Re¬ 
quires  $50,000  down  and  good  management 
skills. 

SMALL  KANSAS  weekly.  Current  net  will  make 
payments  and  return  livlehood  for  man-wife 
team. 

SMALL  WISCONSIN  weekly,  $55,000  includ¬ 
ing  building. 

Other  newspapers  and  small  publications  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa. 

Roy  Holding  &  Associates 
PO  Box  212 
Galva  IL  61434 

(309)  932-2270  or  932-2642  (evenings) 

OREGON  coast  weekly.  Great  climate  and  loca¬ 
tion.  Owner  will  sell  for  $50,000.  Write  Box 
1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RURAL  MICHIGAN  chain  of  4  weeklies  gros- 
sing  $250,000  is  perfect  for  husband  and  wife 
team.  State  cash  and  experience.  No  broker 
involved.  Box  1592,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

COMMUNITY-MINDED  editor  with  business 
bent  seeks  medium  or  large  weekly  that  is  solid¬ 
ly  in  the  black.  TMC  or  paid.  Zones  1,  2  or  3 
only.  Box  1641,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


PUBUC  AUCTION 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 
January  24,  1981,  1  pm 
275  N  3rd  St,  Lander  WY 
Due  to  recent  bankruptcy,  complete  newspaper 
equipment  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder  2  MDTs  350,  1  trend  setter 
812  high  range,  1  Compukwik  2,  1  Compug- 
raphic  14"  waxer,  miscellaneous  darkroom 
equipment  and  cameras.  Auctioneers  Messet 
and  Thompson.  For  further  information  call 
(307)  332-5150. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  & 
Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad.  Include  only  material  wich  can  be  forwarded 
in  a  large  manilla  envelope. 
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INDUSTRY  I 
SERVICES 

ADVERTISING  SERVICES 

STIMULATE  YOUR  AD  SALES! 
Classified  International,  a  42  year  old  firm, 
offers  a  proven  program  that  stimulates  sales 
and  profits.  Two  recent  papers  doubled  ad 
count  within  two  months.  We  consult  personal¬ 
ly.  and  provide  a  monthly  13  part  package 
which  can  be  invested  in  together  or  individual¬ 
ly.  Start  your  til  forbid  order  now  and  receive  a 
bonus  of  a  Basic  Classified  Library  worth  $20 
with  your  first  package  of  sales  material.  Write 
or  call  for  more  information.  Tom  Greene.  1345 
E  10th  Av.  Hialeah  FL  33010.  (305)  885- 
4526. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

COIN  RACK  SERVICE.  Repair  and  painting — 
coin  mechanisms  exchange  service.  We  buy 
and  sell  used  racks  and  mechanisms  anywhere 
in  the  USA.  Call  Bob  Hamlin  (313)  775-1550. 

COMPUTER  SERVICES 

NEWSPAPER  SPECIALISTS 
Computer  upgrading,  onsite  system  design, 
programming  and  implementation.  Profession¬ 
al  Syndications.  Inc.  PO  Box  3600.  Trenton  NJ 
08629.  (609)  890-0061. 

ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  am  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering.  Rt  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (512)  682-7011. 

INK  RECOVERY 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 
443-5890. 

MARKETING  &  READERSHIP 
_ RESEARCH _ 

SRC  performs  market,  opinion,  and  readership 
sunreys  with  computer  analysis.  This  essential 
information  system  can  benefit  your  newspaper 
dramatically.  Write  or  call  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Long  or  Mr.  McKenzie.  Sunbelt  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  727  Spain  St.  Baton  Rogue  LA 
70802  (504)  343-7301. 

MESSENGER  SERVICES 

MESSENGER  SERVICE — We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Service.  Inc.  2025  Eye  St.  NW.  Room 
502.  Washington  DC  20006.  Phone  (202) 
659-2726.  home  (301)  924-4589. 

W*  mov*  maehlnaryl 
EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  7S2-70S3 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

ITEK  11.17  positive  printmaker.  Produces 
high  quality  mechanicals,  prints,  proofs  and 
copies  easily  and  rapidly.  Enlargements  and 
r^uctions  from  25  percent  to  100  percent. 
Automatically  develops,  washes  and  dries  the 
positive  prints.  Contact  William  Schaefer.  The 
News-Sun.  Waukegan  IL  60085.  (312)  689- 
7018. 

KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach.  CA  90801 

SURPLUS  13x200  foot  CLN-2  spel  962 
Dupont  roll  film.  Available  at  below  current 
market  price.  (206)  872-6712. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins. 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067.  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  senrice  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
service  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC.  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  Include  start,  stop, 
and  sen/ice  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems.  9809  Wedd  Dr.  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212.  (913)  381-1109. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTERS 


HENDRICKS  5200  SYSTEM 
Available  February  1.  1981 
Includes 

7  VDT's  with  controllers 
and  VDT  stands 

6  Decitex  readers 

7  Facit  punches 

An  operating  system  presently  produced  a  daily 
newspaper.  Offered  as  a  complete  package  or 
as  stand-alone  units. 

ATTRACTIVELY  PRICED 
Call  or  write: 

Dave  Smith  or  Karl  Judd 
DAILY  GATE  CITY 
1016  Main  St 
Keokuk  lA  52632 
(319)  524-8300 
or  call  Toll  Free: 

From  any  state  touching  Iowa 
(800)  553-7082 
From  anywhere  in  Iowa 
(800)  472-6003 


STA-HI  257  COUNTER  STACKER 
Excellent  condition 
Box  34253.  Editor  &  Publisher 

ELLIOTT  8000  ADDRESSING  MACHINE. 
Graphotype.  Addressograph  and  mailing  plate 
filing  cabinet.  Valley  Newspapers.  (602)  997- 
5811. 

FOR  SALE:  2  Sheridan  P32  5  pocket  inserters 
(10.000  per  hour).  1-AMPAC  strapper.  1- 
Pivano  3  knife  trimmer.  "AKA  II  keyboards.  All 
in  excellent  condition.  Must  sell.  Box  1597. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  raiders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Helsley.(800)  527-1668. 

LIKE  NEW  Stepper  "Paperman".  5  stations.  6' 
conveyor  and  bamer.  Priced  cheap.  Contact 
Steve  Strawn  at  the  Columbia  Missourian.  PO 
Box  917.  Columbia  MO  65205.  (314)  442- 
3161. 

MULLER  EM-10  inserter.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Box  35973. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  MULLER  stuffing  machines  model  227. 

J  S  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 

(214)  387-3128. 

IT’S  A  Classified 

SECRET! 

We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  box  holder.  However,  if  you 
don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  (or  companies), 
seal  your  reply  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  the  box  holder. 
Attach  a  note  listing  newspapiers. 
groups  or  companies  you  don't 
want  the  reply  to  reach;  put  the  rep¬ 
ly  and  note  in  an  envelope  addres¬ 
sed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box 
Number  you’re  answering  is  on 
your  list,  we'll  discard  your  reply. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH.  feeder,  cabinet,  frames.  2 
graphotypes.  Bunn  tyer.  (202)  628-5696 
Curtis. 

BRAND  NEW— Still  in  crate— Muller  Martini 
model  1509  Minuteman  saddle  stitcher  and 
three  knife  trimmer.  Two  stitching  heads,  one 
twin  feeder  and  No.  217  three  knife  trimmer. 
Price  of  $50.IXX)  includes  Minuteman  super¬ 
visory  erector  and  original  warranty  honored. 
Shipped  FOB  Dayton.  Ohio.  Call  Chuck  Bonk- 
ofsky.  (513)  878-3993. 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  s^re  parts. 
NORTHEAST  ST0RA(3E  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 

CUTLER  HAMMER  Mark  III  counter  stackers. 
Friden  flexos  and  gusto  perforators.  (202)  628- 
5696  Curtis. 

SHERIDAN  48P  and  24P  inserters.  Very  good 
condition.  Available  immediately.  Box  34252. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STA-HI  257  counter  stacker. 

Excellent  condition. 

Cutler  Hammer  counter  stacker. 

Good  condition. 

Call  (914)  666-8951. 

_ NEWSPRINT _ 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner.  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc.  550  Frontage  Rd.  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Standard  30  lb  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory,  deli¬ 
vered  price  on  request.  Brookman  Paper  Corp. . 
300  E  54  St,  New  York,  NY  10022.  (212) 
688-3020. 

STANDARD  30  lb.  newsprint  made  to  your  spe¬ 
cification.  Shipments  direct  from  major  mills. 
Box  35468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

TWO  APS-5-700's 
(with  fonts) 

Complete  CSI 1 160  editorial  system  with  eight 
terminals.  Full  darkroom;  processors;  light 
tables;  Nuarc  camera;  computer  desks;  Hamil¬ 
ton  make  up  tables;  waxer;  chairs  and  desks. 
Available  imm^iately. 

(212)  226-7527 


I  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESEUING 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I.  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846—7025 

COMPUGRAPHIC  UNISETTER, 
Alphakey  FDTS  III  counting  terminal. 

Call  Tony  at  (215)  896-5980. 

CG  UNISCAN,  with  stacker/feeder.  Used  as 
back  up.  Like  new  condition.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Graph-X,  Inc.  17  Bucknell  Ct.,  Bethlehem  PA 
18015;  (215)  867-2002. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  VIDEOSETTER  2414.  mod¬ 
ified  for  unified  terminal  system.  Complete 
spare  parts  kit  included.  Henry  Stebick,  Olean 
Times  Herald.  Olean  NY.  (716)  372-3121  Ext. 
245. 

COMPUWRITER  IV-B.  high  range.  6-72  point. 
$5950.  Excellent  condition.  2  filmstrips.  Call 
or  write:  Graph-X,  Inc,  17  Bucknell  Ct.  Beth¬ 
lehem  PA  18015.  (215)  867-2002. 

CG  VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL— With  reverse 
leading  option,  spare  parts  kit  and  8  grids. 
Under  CG  maintenance  agreement.  $19,9^. 
Graph-X,  Inc,  17  Bucknell  Ct.  Bethlehem  PA 
18015.  (215)  867-2002. 

FMCS  is  pleased  to  announce  the  new  arrival  in 
our  family  of  inexpensive  typesetting  systems. 

THE  APPLE  II 


Scheduled  for  release  in  March  1981.  this  sys¬ 
tem  allows  greater  flexibility  in  typesetting  and 
will  be  capable  of  performing  many  business 
functions  as  well. 

For  preliminary  information  write: 

First  Main  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

Newspaper  FYoducts  Division 
8700  King  George  Dr,  Suite  103 
Dallas  TX  75235 

IBM  COMPOSER.  IBM  ESC.  IBM  fonts.  Comp 
IV,  and  7200.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Av, 
Oceanside  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


1970  MODEL  NEWSKING  PRESS,  4  stacked 
units.  2  stacked  roll  stands,  2  on  the  floor. 
Currently  in  operation.  $65.()(X).  Contact  Alex 
Coulter.  (501)  735-1010. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Goss  Community  SC  press.  8  units,  SC  folder, 
upper  former,  1971-75.  Sell  complete  or  as 
units.  ONE,  Atlanta  GA.  Phone  (4(14)  321- 
3992,  Telex  700563. 


Inland  of  Kansas  City 

Since  1910 

SELECTION  OF  PRE-OWNEO  WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

2  Unit  News  King  Press  with  News  King  Folder,  1969. 
6  Unit  News  King  Press  with  KJ6,  SN  255. 

3  Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  Oil  Bath,  1969. 

3  Unit  Vanguard  Press,  Price  Reduced. 

3  Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  Grease,  Priced  To  Sell. 

4  Unit  Goss  Community  Press,  1973-77. 

5  Unit  Cottrell  V-22  Web  Offset  Press — Excellent 
Condition. 

Offered  Subject  to  Prior  Sale  by 
.  d_bnland  newspaper  machinery  corporation 

105TH  A  SANTA  FE  DRIVE  LENEXA  KAN  66215  USA  913.492.905C 

An  Inland  Industries  Company 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


COHRELL  V-22 

5  units 

RB-1  flying  tucker  folder 
100  HP  motor 

6  roll  stands 

Equipment  can  be  seen  in  good  running  condi¬ 
tion. 

Contact: 

Mike  Reddy 
35540  Michigan  Av 
Wayne  Ml  48184 
(313)  729-4000 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

10  units  2  folder,  1971. 

6  units  1  folder.  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessories.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 

IPEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  2  grease  units,  folder. 
This  press  is  skidded  up  and  ready  to  ship.  Will 
sell  as  is  or  we  will  install.  Contact  W.R.  Stabler 
or  D,  Church  at  (707)  226-3711  or  write  PO 
Box  150,  Napa  CA  94558. 


HARRIS  845,  five  units  1975,  22  %  cutoff,  3 
Butlers,  folder.  Ipec,  Inc.,  97  Marquardt  Dr, 
Wheeling  IL  60090.  (312)  459-9700. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

6  units  Harris  845,  23-9/16" 

6  units  Wood  Colorflex 
6  units,  2  folders  Harris  VISA 
4  units  Wood  Colorflex 
4  units  Color  King 
4  units  Pacer 

4  units,  2  f-'lders  Harris  V25 
4  units  Econ  b  (Web  Press  Corp.) 

2  units  Daily  \  .g  with  Color  King  folder 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 

Wanted  to  Buy:  1  unit  Goss  Urbanite,  23-9/ 
16" 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO,  INC 
PO  Box  455 
Lyndhurst  NJ  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HARRIS  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  Vk  and  VS  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units.  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban.  SU. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  45  W' 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


TWO  FINCOR  press  drives,  60  HP  motors  and 
controls:  8  roll  stands  stacked  4  high,  2  hoists, 
rewinder:  Universal  press  unit.  Contact  George 
W  Gardner,  Morning  News,  Florence  SC:  (803) 
669-1771, 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .Those  individuals,  companies, 
syndicates  that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a  regular 
basis. 

So  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per  year, 
we  produce  business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer  you  freedom 
to  rotate  your  copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly  billing  and 
the  best  exposure  in  the  field. 
Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  most 
effective  classified  market  in  the 

"lPr£i.msiFIEDS 

Ratos  on  Roquost 
(212)  7S2-70S0 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  either  offset  or 
letter  press:  Capco  portable  ink  fountains: 
Wood  ink  fountains:  Goss  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains:  Hoe  ink  boxes:  2  dine  reels  and  pasters 
in  self  contained  framing,  running  belts,  side 
lay,  etc.,  suitable  for  publications  or  newspaper 
presses:  Goss  single  width  balloon:  Hoe  2:1 
double  delivery  folder  22^4  cutoff.  We  have  or 
we  can  get  what  you  need  for  you  pressroom  or 
mailroom. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES, 
INC. 

(213)  257-7557 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CUTLER  HAMMER  BOTTOM  WRAP 
Box  1294 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS.  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH,  with  SC  folder 
unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOPPER  LOADERS 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Contact  Box  1298,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ACADEMIC 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY.. .Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Journalism  to  teach  communications  law 
and  some  basic  journalism  courses.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  $18,000  to  $20,000  academic  year 
appointment  beginning  September  1981, 
More  information  from  Walter  Bunge,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  The  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  242  West  18th  Av,  Columbus  OH  43210. 
Phone:  (614)  422-6291. 


TWO  PRINTING  FACULTY  positions  open  for 
Fall  1981.  Skills  position— teach  composition, 
press,  lithography.  Management  position — 
teach  plant,  labor,  personnel  management, 
estimating.  Master  s  degree  preferred:  shop 
andcollegeteachingexperiencedesired.  Dead- 
line:  January  31,  1981  or  until  suitable  candi¬ 
date  hired.  Write:  Head,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  South  Dakota  State  University,  Brook¬ 
ings  SD  57007.  AA/EOE. 


ATWOOD  CHAIR 
UniverBity  of 
Alaska- Anchorage 

The  University  of  Alaska, 
Anchorage,  invites  nominations 
and  applications  for  the  Robert 
and  Evangeline  Atwood  Chair  of 
Journalism.  This  is  a  Disting¬ 
uished  Visiting  Professorship  for 
the  academic  year  1981-1982.  Sal¬ 
ary  $52,000  to  $59,000  for  nine 
months. 


The  person  selected  will  be 
nationally  recognized  in  the  com¬ 
munications  or  academic  profes¬ 
sions.  Previous  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  required. 


Send  nominations  and  inquiries 
by  February  10,  applications  by 
March  1  to  Dr.  Sylvia  Broady, 
Dept,  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Communications,  University  of 
Alaska-Ancborage,  3221  Provi¬ 
dence  Dr,  Anchorage  AK  99504. 
UAA  is  an  Equal  Opportunity, 
Affirmative  Action  employer  and 
educational  institution. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLSIHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


WANTED:  Good  used  add  on  units  for  Harris 
N-845  .  One  or  two  units  needed,  will  consider 
a  complete  pressline.  Also  need  1200-1600 
FPM  Bulter  splicer.  Contact  Jon  Anderson 
(616)  754-3673. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  operation 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher 


WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines:  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  ad  pay  in  cash  or 
certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  POSITION  OPEN,  to  teach 
advertising,  tenure  track.  South  Dakota  State 
University  in  eastern  South  Dakota  town  of 
18,000.  Academic  year  starts  mid-August 
198l.  Application  deadline  January  31  or  until 
adequate  pool  of  qualified  applicants  received. 
Faculh  member  expected  to  teach  in  a  second 
area.  Rank  open,  salary  up  to  $25,000.  PhD 
preferred,  master's  required.  Other  prefer¬ 
ences:  recent  experience  in  advertising  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations:  evidence  of  effective  college 
teaching.  Address  vita  and  references  to 
Richard  Lee,  Head,  Journalism  Department. 
SDSU.  Brookings  SD  57007.  AA/EOE. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  sought  to  teach 
news-editorial  and  broadcast  news  courses  be¬ 
ginning  August  20,  1981 .  Candidates  to  teach 
effectively  and  a  specific  research  interest. 
PhD  in  journalism  or  mass  communication  pre¬ 
ferred:  master's  required.  Tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion.  Apply  by  February  13, 1981,  to  Dr,  Robert 
Drechsel,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  De¬ 
partment  of  Technical  Journalism,  Colorado 
State  University,  Fort  Collins  CO  80523,  CSU 
is  EEO/AA  employer.  EO  office:  314  Student 
Senrice  Building. 


Journalism 

Teacher 

Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  |our- 
nalism  seeks  teacher  of 
reporting  and  writing. 
Candidates  should  have 
professional  background 
in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  television,  or 
radio — preferably  more 
than  one — and  teaching 
experience. 

Reply  to:  Faculty  Ap¬ 
pointments  Committee, 
journalism,  Columbia 
University,  New  York, 

New  York  10027.  Equal 
Opportunity/ Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 

^  ■  -y 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM  instructor  to  teach  basic  news- 
editorial  courses  and  serve  as  supenrisor  of 
laboratory  newspaper.  Position  open  on  June 
17  or  September  8. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  instructor  to  teach 
courses  in  public  relations,  advertising,  case 
studies,  publicity,  photojournalism,  and/or 
other  related  courses. 

Position  open  on  September  8. 

Send  complete  resume,  four  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  official  transcripts  by  February  10  to: 
Dr.  David  Eshelman,  Head,  Department  of 
Mass  Communication,  Central  Missouri  State 
University,  Warrensburg  MO  64093.  Equal 
opportunity,  affirmative  action.  Title  IX  em¬ 
ployer. 


JOURNALISM  AND  TELECOMMUNICATION 
Department  Head— Senior  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion  in  rapidly  expanding  department.  PhD  and 
significant  media  experience  required.  Senre 
as  head  and  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
facilitating  the  growth  of  the  department.  Must 
be  able  to  work  with  state  and  regional  profes¬ 
sional  associations.  Salary  competitve  and 
commensurate  with  the  position.  Teaching  re¬ 
quired  in  some  combination  of  law,  theory/ 
methods,  public  relations,  or  advertising.  Start 
in  Fall  1981.  Send  complete  resume  to:  Dr. 
Jack  Ravage,  Head  of  Search  Committee,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Wyoming,  Box  3904,  Uni¬ 
versity  Station,  Laramie  WY  82071.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  employer.  Applications  deadline:  February 
15,  1981 


TWO  TENURE  TRACK  faculty  openings  in 
September,  1981.  Teaching  emphasis  in  one 
vacancy  will  be  in  print  journalism  writing  and 
editing  courses  (certain  vacancy),  and  in  the 
other  in  visual  communications  and  broadcast 
journalism  (po^ible  vacancy).  (VDT  and  ENG 
equipment  available).  The  two  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  will  also  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  in 
another  area,  such  as  mass  media  issues  and 
ethics,  advertising  public  relations  or  topical 
seminars  in  print  or  broadcast  journalism.  Pro¬ 
fessional  experience  essential.  PhD  preferred, 
but  master's  degree  with  extensive  appropriate 
professional  experience  may  be  accepted  as 
sufficient  preparation.  Application  form  and 
additional  information  available  from  Rcwer 
Hamilton,  Chair,  Mass  Communications  De¬ 
partment,  Moorhead  State  University,  Moor¬ 
head  MN  56560.  Application  deadline:  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  1981.  Moorhead  State  University  is  an 
equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Major  communications  com¬ 
pany  is  looking  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced,  forward- 
looking  executive  for  position 
in  General  Management.  This 
individual  will  be  involved 
with  both  moderate  sized 
dailies  and  weeklies  which 
are  in  a  variety  of  marketing 
situations  relative  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 


We  are  .looking  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  whose  background  and 
job  history  shows  extensive 
weekly  and  some  daily  ex¬ 
perience.  Marketing  expertise 
in  the  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  areas  is  most  important. 


If  your  management  strength 
is  in  planning  your  moves, 
anticipating  your  competition 
and  achievement  of  goals, 
you  could  be  the  individual 
that  our  organization  is  sear¬ 
ching  for.  Send  letter  includ¬ 
ing  detailed  resume  to: 

Box  1 643,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  web  offset  printing 
facility,  two  weekly  newspapers,  of  approx¬ 
imately  35,000  each.  Excellent  salary.  Com¬ 
pany  car.  Zone  6.  Box  1586,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING 

ASSISTANT  TO 
MANAGER  OF  MARKETING 
Diversified  work  in  advertising  data  sales  for 
national  organization.  Handle  customer  servic- 
ng,  sales  inquiries.  Good  letter  writing  and 
ohone  ability.  Must  like  figures  and  details. 
Starting  salary,  up  to  $15,000,  depending  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  All  paid  benefits.  Conve¬ 
nient  New  York  City  location  near  Penn  Station . 
Write  fully  with  personalized  letter  and  resume. 
Box  1610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

50,000  AM  and  Sunday  paper  in  Florida  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced,  professional  salesper¬ 
son  to  fill  opening  on  retail  ad  staff.  Ability  to 
deal  with  agencies  and  top  executives  a  must. 
Salary  plus  excellent  commission  plan.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1619,  Eoitor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  exceptional  lead- 
ership  and  sales  ability.  This  50,000  6-day 
daily  newspaper  needs  the  best!  We  are  re¬ 
building  the  entire  department  and  need  an 
experienced  and  highly  motivated  manager  to 
take  over  the  operation.  VDT's  and  the  finest 
equipment  in  operation.  We  now  need  the  right 
person  to  organize  and  manage  a  department 
that  is  ready  to  grow.  New  York/New  Jersey 
market  is  competitive,  and  that's  why  we  need 
the  best,  and  we  are  willing  to  compensate 
accordingly.  Highest  salary,  incentive  and  be¬ 
nefits  for  an  outstanding  person.  Please  send 
information  and  resume  to  Box  1399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  LAST  2  advertising  directors  are  now  pub¬ 
lishers  in  our  newspaper  group.  If  this  is  the 
type  career  goal  you  are  seeking  and  you  are 
willing  and  able  to  direct  a  young  hard-working 
ad  staff  in  a  highly  competitive  market,  we  may 
be  the  connection  you  are  looking  for.  Our 
8000  circulation  daily  and  60,000  free  dis¬ 
tribution  weekly  newspapers  are  located  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  just  south  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more  about  our 
ad  director  position  and  future  opportunities, 
call  now.  Eugene  A  Mace.  Publisher,  (314) 
296-1800. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  career  opportunity  for  an  agressive 
individual  with  5  or  more  years  of  newspaper 
advertising  sales  management  experience.  We 
are  seeking  an  innovative,  marketing  oriented 
motivator  to  supervise  our  retail  staff  of  approx¬ 
imately  35  employees.  You  will  become  perso¬ 
nally  involved  in  the  competitive  market  of  this 
large  Zone  2  daily.  We  offer  excellent  starting 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume,  ex¬ 
perience  qualifications  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1588,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 


The  Ypsilanti  Press,  a  Harte-Hanks  com¬ 
munications  newspaper  near  Detroit  has  an 
opening  for  a  retail  advertising  manager.  Su- 
penrise  a  highly  experienced  staff  of  8  putting 
out  a  17,000  circulation  award-winning  7-day 
paper.  Sales  and  previous  management  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Must  be  able  to  motivate  and 
sell  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Salary, 
bonus  plan,  fringe  benefits  and  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Phone  Lou  Alex¬ 
ander,  (313)  482-2000. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP  COORDINATOR  for  daily  and  Sunday 
news  in  Zone  1.  Want  experienced  active  per¬ 
son  to  establish  new  Co-op  department.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1615,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  REPRESENTATIVE.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Prize  winning  twice  weekly.  Cali¬ 
fornia's  most  favored  place  to  live.  Write  Box 
1594,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Recreation  multiplied  best  describes  this 
Midwestern  community  where  a  medium  size 
ABC  daily  seeks  a  professional  individual  to 
become  display  advertising  manager.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  management  growth  while  en¬ 
joying  a  well  above  average  income.  We  want  a 
"people"  person  with  retail  advertising  sales 
savvy  to  lead  the  display  sales  and  sales  support 
people.  Send  resume  to  Box  1637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

HIGH  ENERGY  advertising  manager  wanted  for 
Kansas  City  suburban  multi-zone  group.  We're 
looking  for  a  manager  who  wants  to  succeed  in 
an  exceptional  MBO  program.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1616,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

ARTIST  NEEDED 

Highly  qualified  artist  needed  for  news  depart¬ 
ment  of  aggressive  newspaper  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Must  have  proven  ability  to  do  color  and 
black  and  white  illustrations,  charts  and  maps 
and  to  complete  assignments  under  deadline 
pressure.  If  you  are  the  right  person,  you  will  be 
working  for  a  newspaper  that  provides  excellent 
benefits  and  attractive  surroundings  in  a  newly 
remodeled  and  expanded  office.  Professional 
experience  essential;  no  beginners.  Contact 
Rich  Shulman,  The  Everett  Herald,  PO  Box 
930,  Everett  WA  98206.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


CIRCULATION 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
TELEPHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  phone  room  super¬ 
visor  for  a  long  established  group  of  national  publications 
located  in  Washington,  DC.  Salary  plus  commission  as 
well  as  outstanding  benefits.  Send  resume  to; 

Army  Times  Publishing  Co. 

475  School  St.  S.W.,  Washington  DC  20024 
Attn:  Personnel 

An  equal  opportunity  employer 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR 


Ideal  opportunity  for  experienced  individual  to 
manage  the  circulation  function  for  our  prog¬ 
ressive  5  day  paper  located  in  Zone  2.  We  offer 
a  fine  salary  and  benefit  package  plus  a 
genuine  opportunity  for  growth.  Please  reply  in 
strict  confidence  with  your  resume  outlining 
your  work  history  and  salary  requirdments  to: 

A-3.  PO  Box  2068 
Philadelphia  PA  19103 


EDITORIAL 


ANCHORAGE  DAILY  NEWS  wants  top  caliber 
sports  personnel.  We're  looking  for  an  editor 
with  experience  and  management  skills,  and 
reporters  who  know  sports  and  can  write.  We're 
in  a  highly  competitwe  market  wjth  prep  and 
emerging  pro  and  college  teams  to  cover.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Clay  Haswell,  Daily  News, 
Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502. 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  with  hard  news  back- 
pound  for  Zone  5  weekly  Must  be  no  nonsense 
writer,  capable  in  both  photography  and  layout. 
(314)  583-2545. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

Graphically  conscious  offset  daily  needs  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  artist  to  manage  an 
advertising  and  promotion  art  department. 
Commercial  art  experience  and  advertising 
portfolio  required.  Degree  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Send  letter,  resume,  and 
work  samples  to  Tom  Kamerer,  Telegraph 
Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque  lA  52001, 
(319)  588-5710.  All  samples  will  be  returned 
on  request.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  required  by  group- 
owned  Eastern  Zone  5,  30,000  circulation  dai¬ 
ly  with  TMC.  We  need  someone  who  is  aggres¬ 
sive.  promotion  oriented  and  not  afraid  to  de¬ 
mand  balances  be  paid  when  due.  Opportunity 
to  prove  oneself  and  advance  career  as  far  as 
ability  and  desire  allow.  Respond  in  confidence 
with  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  daily  seeks  circula¬ 
tion  director  with  quality  leadership  skills  and 
the  ability  to  motivate.  Must  have  proven  track 
record  in  sales,  carrier  promotions  and  on-time 
collections.  Good  salary  and  fringes.  Opportun¬ 
ity  to  show  your  stuff.  All  replies  held  in  the 
strictest  of  confidence.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  a  professional  circulation 
sales  manager  who  has  and  can  apply  direct 
marketing  sales  techniques,  to  our  circulation 
sales  efforts. 

Experience  in  direct  consumer  marketing  such 
as  direct  mail,  telephone  sales,  door-to-door, 
point  of  purchase,  etc.  is  imperative. 

This  position  requires  budgeting,  strategic 
planning  and  execution  of  all  circulation  sales 
efforts.  You'll  have  total  support  from  our  prom¬ 
otion.  research,  creative  and  marketing  staff  in 
accomplishing  your  sales  programs.  This  posi¬ 
tion  reports  directly  to  our  circulation  director. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits  plus  an  incentive 
program.  Send  resume  including  education, 
wont  and  salary  history  by  January  23, 1981  to 
Employment  Manager. 

MADISON  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

1901  Fish  Hatchery  Road 
PO  Box  8056 
Madison  Wl  53708 

An  Affirmative  Action  Employer 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  weekly 
archdiocesan  newspaper  with  circulation  of 
approximately  170,000.  Hard  work  and  crea¬ 
tive  ideas  will  come  naturally  to  the  kind  of 
person  we're  looking  for.  Please  apply  in  writing 
only  to:  President,  The  Chicago  Catholic,  PO 
Box  11181  Chicago  IL  60611. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Hiring  salary  range  $15,300  to  $19,200.  Max¬ 
imum  $23,000.  Company  car  with  personal 
use  privileges.  Midwest  40,000  circulation 
daily  locate  in  highly  desirable  area.  We  are 
looking  for  a  successful  current  district  mana¬ 
ger  on  a  daily  or  a  circulation  manager  on  a 
small  daily  or  larger  weekly  paper.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers  low  carrier  turn  over,  few  collection 
problems  and  an  opportunity  to  expand  your 
circulation  knowledge  beyond  the  realm  of 
common  daily  problems.  Apply  in  confidence  j 
to  Box  1607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
Zone  5  daily  metro  paper  seeks  aggressive 
career  mind^  circulation  professional.  Candi¬ 
date  for  the  position  should  possess  strong 
track  record,  supervisory  experience,  manage¬ 
ment  ability.  Good  people  skills  a  must.  Submit 
full  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1613, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  in 
desirable  Southeastern  (Zone  4)  location  to 
manage  2  Zone  Supervisors  and  10  District 
Managers  in  state  circulation  area.  Experience 
in  motor  route  delivery  with  good  background  in 
management  and  supervising  a  must.  Good 
starting  salary  with  excellent  advancement 
potential  and  company  paid  benefits  plus  com¬ 
pany  car  with  expenses.  Send  resume  with  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1605,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  Zone  5  large  metropolitan 
daily.  Journalism  degree  and  some  editing  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Must  be  skilled  in  headline 
writing,  copy  editing,  operation  of  VOT  equip¬ 
ment,  and  have  ability  to  function  efficiently 
under  deadline  pressures.  Salary  range 
$17,(XX)  to  $28,0(X).  plus  outstanding  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Write  Box  1623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  on  quality  conscious  daily. 
"Universal  desk "  organization.  VOT  system. 
Requires  degree  and  1  year  experience  (paid 
internships  and  school  publication  experience 
I  may  be  included).  To  apply  send  resume  and 
I  samples  to  Tom  Kamerer.  Personnel  Manager. 
1  Tel^ph  Herald.  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque  lA 


CITY  EDITOR  tor  25,(X)0  circulation  PM  in 
Zone  4.  Need  experience  in  reporting,  writing, 
editing  and  design:  ability  to  direct,  motivate 
and  further  train  good  young  staff.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for  small 
award-winning  Ohio  daily.  Send  resume,  salary 
needs,  non-returnable  clips  and  references  to 
Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
The  Industry's  Marketplace 
(212)  752-7050 


MANAGING 
EDITOR 

Twice  weekly  suburban  news¬ 
paper  group  seeking  manag¬ 
ing  editor  to  direct  staff  of  74, 5 
offices.  Must  have  community 
newspaper  experience,  de¬ 
monstrated  management 
skills.  BS  degree  preferred  but 
experience  will  be  determining 
factor.  Attractive  salary  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits  prog¬ 
ram.  Forward  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  resume  to  John 
Reddy,  General  Manager, 
Observer  &  Eccentric  News¬ 
papers,  36251  School  Craft,  | 
Livonia  Ml  48150. 


CIRCULATION 


ADULT  CARRIER 
SUPERVISOR 

Major  New  York  publisher  has  an  entry-level  position 
in  home  delivery.  Responsibilities  include  supervising 
independent  part  time  motor  routes.  Invoicing  of 
customers  and  customer  service  by  computer.  Hours 
3  a.m. -11  a.m.,  weekend  work.  Starting  salary  S18,500 
plus  company  car  and  expenses. 

Please  respond  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  1631 
Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  good  sized,  established,  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  in  Ohio.  Good  staff,  environ¬ 
ment,  equipment.  Well  located  small  city. 
Emphasis  on  local  news  from  trivia  to  investiga¬ 
tive.  Send  thorough  resume  to  Box  1635,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  needed  for  large  county  weekly  in 
northern  Illinois.  Applicant  could  be  recent 
grad  if  experienced  in  all  areas  of  newspaper 
work.  Our  growing  organization  offers  a  good 
salary  with  a  great  opportunity  to  grow  with  us. 
Box  1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
100,000  plus  daily  in  progressive  pleasant 
mid-Atlantic  city  needs  strong  writer  to  shape 
editorial  page  and  direct  3  associates.  National 
reporting  or  editorial  page  experience  essen¬ 
tial.  Send  resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1638,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEEL  STYMIED  in  your  present  position?  Confi¬ 
dent  of  your  abilities?  Able  to  meet  deadlines? 
Are  you  an  experienced  and  creative  newsper¬ 
son  who  still  believes  in  community  journal¬ 
ism?  If  so,  an  assistant  managing  editor  posi¬ 
tion  could  be  yours  in  our  little  corner  of  north¬ 
east  Wyoming.  We  re  a  five-day  daily  offering  a 
good  salary,  company  benefits  and  manage¬ 
ment  potential.  Please  send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  and  non-returnable 
clips  to  Box  1618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter,  ll.OOOcir- 
culation  PM  daily,  also  benefits  including  profit 
sharing.  McCook  Daily  Gazette,  McCook  NB 
345-4"‘ 


(308)’ 


)-4500. 


HELP  WANTED 


UBOR/BUSINESS  REPORTER.  Top  reporter 
to  cover  labor  and  work  on  3  person  business 
staff  for  fast-growing  daily  near  Seattle.  Stress 
on  applicants  ability  to  gather  and  write  news, 
personal  profiles  and  analytical  stories.  Appli¬ 
cants  need  well  defined  approach  to  cover  the 
working  world.  Experience  in  business  or  labor 
coverage  helpful.  Resume  and  clips  to  Michael 
Hallinan,  Financial  Editor.  Everett  Herald,  PO 
Box  930,  Everrett  WA  98206. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  with  some  experience  wanted 
for  collegetown  paper  of  8100  circulation.  Ac¬ 
tive  sports  area.  Write  or  call  Managing  Editor. 
Daily  Star,  Box  1149,  Hammond  LA  70404, 
(504)  345-2333. 


GROW  WITH  US 


Large,  aggressive  Zone  2 
metropolitan  daily  located 
in  a  highly  competitive  mar¬ 
ket,  is  now  accepting  ap¬ 
plications  for  news  posi¬ 
tions  ranging  from  the 
management  level  to  re¬ 
porting  and  editing.  The 
ideal  applicants  will  be 
high  quality,  motivated  in¬ 
dividuals  with  a  minimum 
of  2  years  professional  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  experience 
coupled  with  at  least  a 
bachelors  degree.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefits 
Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  available  for  out¬ 
standing  persons.  We  are 
looking  for  innovative  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  help  us  reach 
our  goal  of  becoming  one 
of  the  best  newspapers  in 
the  U.S.  If  you  think  you  can 
meet  our  qualifications  in 
any  of  these  areas,  we'd 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Send 
resume  and  references  to 
Box  1638,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  medium  sized  Ohio 
PM  daily.  You  must  have  the  leadership  ability 
necessary  to  motivate  and  direct  my  news  staff. 
I  want  story  ideas,  enthusiasm,  and  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  community.  Take  charge  and  grow 
with  us!  We’re  part  of  a  group  that  offers  an 
excellent  future  for  a  goal  oriented  individual. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1578,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  ARTIST— Zone  2  daily  of  60M 
seeks  person  with  talent  and  flair  for  illustrating 
stories,  designing  graphics  and  inspiring  page 
layout  editors.  Box  1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Southern  daily  making 
changes  in  newsroom  seeks  experienced  editor 
to  supervise  five-person  copy  desk.  Must  have 
thorough  knowledge  in  layout,  editing  wire  and 
local  copy,  VDT'sand  graphic  design.  Competi¬ 
tive  pay.  Contact  Don  Ferrell,  Executive  Editor, 
Texarkana  Gazette.  PO  Box  621,  Texarkana  TX 
75501.  All  inquiries  in  writing  please. 


NEWS  EDITOR — Reporter  needed  now  for 
8000  circulation  award-winning  semi-weekly. 
South  Carolina  location.  Beautiful  climate  near 
mountains  and  major  university.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information.  Box  1620,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Our  photo  coverage  and  usage  isn't  in  step  with 
our  bright,  new  design.  We  are  seeking  a  photo 
editor  to  work  with  our  six-member  photo  staff 
and  our  section  editors  to  finish  the  process. 
Journalism  or  photojournalism  degree  and/or 
substantial  experience  required.  Management 
experience  helpful.  Must  be  able  to  design  and 
layout  photo  packages,  edit  photo  assign¬ 
ments.  coordinate  photo  staff.  Send  resume 
including  salary  requirements,  educational 
background,  experience  and  work  samples  to: 
Robert  Gordon,  Managing  Editor,  Jackson  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  160,  Jackson  MS  39205, 


REPORTER 

Self-starter  with  minimum  2  years  professional 
daily  experience  needed  for  medium  sized  dai¬ 
ly.  Fluency  in  Portuguese  a  plus.  Northeastern 
applicants  preferred.  Excellent  pay  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  clips,  resume  and  letter  to  Gerald 
FitzGerald,  Managing  Editor.  The  Standard 
Times,  P(j  Box  D-912,  New  Bedford  MA 
02742. 

AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION/ 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


REPORTER/EDITOR  needed  immediately. 
Someone  to  report,  write  headlines,  take  pic¬ 
tures,  makeup  exjjerience  preferred.  We  prefer 
someone  from  Missouri.  State  salary  needed 
and  enclose  resume  in  letter  to  Larry  W  Freels, 
General  Manager,  Daily  Guide,  PO  Box  578, 
Waynesville  MO  65581 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Washington-based  business  newspap¬ 
er  is  seeking  a  managing  editor  to 
direct  the  expanding  news  staff  of  this 
fast-growing  weekly  (audited  paid  cir¬ 
culation:  750,000)  in  coverage  of 
federal  activities  that  affect  business 
and  the  professions.  The  editorial  staff 
is  supported  by  organizational  re¬ 
sources  that  include  more  than  100 
specialists  on  all  phases  of  federal  acti¬ 
vities. 

Washington  know-how  helpful,  but 
professional  skills  and  ability  to- train 
and  motivate  staff  in  pursuit  of  top- 
quality  journalistic  performance  are 
most  important. 

Excellent  program  of  fringe  benefits 
and  merit  pay  increases.  Send  resume 
to: 

R.  T.  Gray,  Editor 
WASHINGTON  REPORT 

1615  H  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062 

Equal  Opportnity  Employer  M/F 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Washington 
DC  trade  magazine  (monthly).  Travel  frequently 
and  write  about  energy  and  rural  issues.  Salary 
competitive.  3  years  reporting  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Job  open  now.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Managing  Editor,  NRECA,  1800  Mass  Av 
NW,  Washington  DC  20036. 


REPORTER  by  large,  prize-winning  weekly  near 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Open  now.  Good  pay, 
great  opportunity.  Webster  Hawkins,  Osawato- 
mie  Kansas  Graphic.  (913)755-4151  or  (9ll 
755-3443. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Immediate  opening  for 
someone  to  take  over  aggressive  sports  section 
on  Georgia  twice  weekly  paper.  Going  daily  in 
August.  Position  demands  someone  who  can  do 
it  all.  Good  benefits  with  this  group  newspaper. 
Write  Bruce  Lind,  PO  Box  520,  Milledgeville 
GA  31061.  No  telephone  calls. 


SPORTSWRITER,  5  day  morning  tabloid.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Northern  Wyoming  Daily  News,  Box 
508,  Worland  WY  82401. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  copy  editors  who  love 
the  language  and  like  a  challenge.  Talent  is 
more  important  than  experience  to  this  Zone  3, 
AM  daily.  We're  about  to  install  the  latest  and 
best  in  editing  systems  and  we  need  copy  edi¬ 
tors  to  match.  Box  1515,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER— REPORTER  wanted  for  aggressive 
30,000  paper  in  a  lively  newstown.  Contact 
Managing  Editor,  The  Ledger,  Box  711,  Col¬ 
umbus  GA  31994. 


WRITER  AND  EDITOR 

Talented  writer  with  solid  rejxirting  experience 
and  strong  editing  capabilities  is  needed  for 
opening  on  a  marine  petroleum  magazine 
based  in  Houston.  Requires  10  years  experi¬ 
ence,  must  have  some  proficiency  at  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  a  desire  for  desk  work.  Send  resume, 
copies  of  writing  samples  and  brief  letter  of 
application  to  Box  1611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID  EDUCATION  REPORTER  and  excellent 
writer  with  demonstrated  interest  in  what’s 
happening  in  today’s  classrooms  and  the  effect 
the  educational  system  is  having  on  students. 
Lead  education  reporting  post.  For  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  mid-size  dailies  that  is  inau¬ 
gurating  Sunday  editions  this  Spring.  We’re  in  a 
highly  competitive  metro  market  in  the  fast¬ 
growing  Pacific  Northwest.  We  seek  a  commit¬ 
ted  professional  and  offer  excellent  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Resume,  clips  and  cover  letter 
outlining  how  you  would  meet  these  specifica¬ 
tions  to  Eric  L.  Zoeckler,  City  Editor,  Everett 
Herald,  PO  Box  930,  Everett  WA  98206.  No 
calls  please.  Deadline  for  application  is  Janu¬ 
ary  31. 


MARKETING 


HELP  WANTED 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  MANAGER 
Medium-sized  daily.  Zone  2  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  mailroom  manager  with  knowledge  of 
Sheridan  inserting  equipment.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent  company 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  1567,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  BETTER  WAY  TO 
PEDDLE  YOUR  PAPERS 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


ARKANSAS  DAILY  seeks  photographer  to 
round  out  two  person  photo  staff.  Abundant 
feature  opportunities.  Experience  preferred  but 
not  a  necessity.  Contact  Tom  Parsons,  Pine 
Bluff  Commercial,  PO  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff  AR 
71611.  Phone:  (501)  534-3400. 


QUALITY  ORIENTED,  imaginative  photo¬ 
grapher  needed  to  set  up,  staff,  and  operate 
agency  to  take  all  photos  for  medium-sized  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Contact:  Sam  Newhouse,  The 
Jersey  Journal,  30  Journal  Sq,  Jersey  City  NJ 
07306:  (201)  653-1000. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  Washington  experi¬ 
ence  and  contact  for  DC  Public  Relations  Office 
of  national  organization.  Must  be  a  war  veteran. 
Write  Fred  Woodress,  PO  Box  1055,  Indiana¬ 
polis  IN  46206. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced  pressroom  superintendent  is 
needed  to  supervise  a  Goss  Metro  offset  press. 
Applicants  must  have  a  good  operating  and 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  press,  purchas¬ 
ing  materials  and  experience  supervising  a 
press  crew.  We  offer  a  secure  position  with  good 
company  benefits.  Write  to  Box  1514,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN,  6  unit  Community 

Cress.  12,000/6-day  issue  plus  shopper.  Must 
e  experienced  color  person  and  have  staff  su¬ 
pervisory  experience.  Lovely  Zone  5  community 
offering  security,  good  working  conditions,  in¬ 
surance,  a  good  salary  and  retirement.  Re¬ 
sumes  to  Box  1612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING 
REPRESENTATIVE 

COME  WITH  A  LEADER! 

We  are  seeking  salespeople  with  proven  ability 
in  the  graphic  arts  industry  and  a  sincere  desire 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  a  growth-oriented  company  and 
offer  salary  and  commission,  and  an  excellent 
benefit  program. 


Send  resume  or  call 
for  more  information. 


S20  West  Second  Wichita.  Kansas  67203 
800-835-2852,  In  Kansas  call  318-265-5277  , 


MYCRO-TEK.INC. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  IN  ZONE  6  has 
immediate  opening  for  pressperson  on  Goss 
Mark  II  presses.  Organization  provides  career 

?;rowth  potential  with  excellent  salary  and 
ringe  benefits.  All  replies  confidential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  35118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-WOMAN  TO  operate  5  unit  News 
King— fast  growing  weekly— large  commercial 
business — excellent  salary  and  fringe  be¬ 
nefits — Ontario  Canada.  Box  1598,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  MANAGER  with  pressroom  emphasis. 
Medium  size  Zone  8  weekly  with  commercial 
web  printing.  (750  ton  annual  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption).  Must  be  technically  competent  in 
pressroom,  mailing,  plate,  camera,  and  com¬ 
position.  Strong  managerial  ability  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  administrative  detail  very  important. 
Career  growth  opportunity  in  beautiful  Sunbelt. 
Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  1636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  qualified  person  to  do  it  all!  Must 
be  creative,  know  layout  and  color  separation. 
Must  know  camera  and  darkroom,  platemaking 
and  be  able  to  coordinate  all  darkroom  proce¬ 
dure  with  printers.  Good  hunting,  fishing  and 
"lotsa"  clean  air.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Call  Sheldon  at  (800)  548- 
9888. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  to  bring  strong  sup¬ 
port  to  marketing  and  community  service  prog¬ 
rams  of  10,500  Texas  daily.  Department  head 
level.  A  Harte-Hanks  Newspaper.  Write  Tom 
Watson,  Publisher.  Big  Spring  Herald,  Box 
1431,  Big  Spring  TX  79720. 


SALES  PROMOTION  COORDINATOR 
The  corporate  marketing  department  of  Flor¬ 
ida's  best  newspapers  is  looking  for  a  sales 
promotion  coordinator.  A  person  who  not  only 
creates  compelling  copy  but  also  honchos  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  printed  sales  pieces. 

You'll  develop  brochures  and  other  marketing 
material  for  the  retail  and  general  advertising 
departments  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
Evening  Independent.  You'll  be  a  liason  person 
with  our  agency  for  trade  magazine  and  broad¬ 
cast  advertising.  And  work  with  our  artists, 
compositors,  and  offset  pressmen  to  keep  the 
departments  production  on  schedule. 

We're  looking  for  a  sales  minded  self-starter 
with  newspaper  promotion  experience.  Some¬ 
one  who  knows  how  to  turn  marketing  data  into 
effective  sales  tools. 

In  addition  toa  good  starting  salary,  you'll  profit 
from  such  "extras"  as  company  paid  pension 
plan,  profit  sharing,  life  and  health  insurance, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonus,  credit  union, 
liberal  paid  vacations  amd  personal  leave  days. 
And  a  Florida  address  to  boot! 

Send  background  and  salary  requirements  to 
Employment  Office,  Times  Publishing  Co,  PO 
Box  1121,  St  Petersburg  FL  33731.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer,  M/F. 


EQUIPMENT  SALES 


SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Printing  Equipment 

Due  to  record  breaking  Web  Leader 
newspaper  press  sales,  Web  Press 
Corporation  has  several  opportunities 
available  for  enthusiastic  self-starters 
with  at  least  three  years  sales  experience 
in  the  newspaper/commercial  printing 
industry. 

Positions  are  available  at  our  Seattle 
area  headquarters  and  in  key  sales 
regions  from  coast  to  coast.  We  offer 
an  excellent  compensation  package  and 
full  benefits.  For  prompt  consideration, 
send  your  resume  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
Web  Press  Corporation 
829  Houser  Way  North 
Renton,  Washington  98055 
or  call  (206)  228-6545 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


LUeb  Press  Corporation 


HELP  WANTED 


PROMOTION 


SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Rapidly  growing  Los  Angeles  area  suburban 
daily  newspaper  has  an  immediate  opening  for 
an  experienced  Sales  Promotion  Manager. 

If  you've  had  two  or  more  years  related  experi¬ 
ence  at  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or  advertising 
awncy,  you  may  qualify. 

VYe  need  a  take-charge  individual  with  planning 
and  budgeting  ability,  familiarity  with  art  direc¬ 
tion,  copy  writing,  and  direct-response  experi¬ 
ence  (either  phoneroom  or  direct  mail). 

In  addition  to  the  challenge  of  the  job.  we  offer 
convenient  work  location,  commensurate  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  an  excellent  fully-paid  benefit 
package. 

If  you  are  a  creative  thinker  and  enjoy  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  directing  the  work  of  others,  send  your 
resume  (with  salary  history)  for  prompt  con¬ 
fidential  consideration.  Box  1625,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PROMOTIONS/PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  We  need  a  former  ad  oerson  to  handle  this 
important  marketing  function  for  our  state¬ 
wide  group  of  weekly  newspapers.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  have  a  track  record  of  accom¬ 
plishments  and  achievements  in  the  pr  field 
and  will  demonstrate  creative  promotion  exper¬ 
tise.  Our  new  employee  will  be  agressive,  good 
on  their  feet  and  will  represent  our  company 
throughout  the  state  and  nation.  Some  national 
ad  experience,  former  agency  and  media 
buying  experience  will  be  helpful.  Must  be 
familiar  with  innovative  uses  of  market  re¬ 
search  data.  Respond  in  confidence  to  W.S. 
LaMee,  FTN  Publications,  PO  Box  9320, 
Bradenton  FL  33506. 


SALES 


18M  WEEKLY  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  seeks 
highly  motivated  salesperson  for  new  and  ex¬ 
isting  accounts.  Top  in  growing  business  and 
upscale  residential  communities.  Career 
opportunity  with  management  possibilities  for 
the  right  person.  Salary  and  commission  based 
on  experience  and  performance.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Ed  Weintrob,  Publisher,  The  Brooklyn 
Paper,  26  Court  St,  Brooklyn  NY  11242. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER/sales  director.  14  years 
weekly  and  daily  experience.  11  as  owner- 
publisher.  Strong  innovative  background  in  all 
areas.  If  your  publication  is  located  in  a  chal¬ 
lenging,  competitive  market,  let's  talk.  Florida 
preferred.  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFIT-MAKING/AWARD  WINNING  editor- 
general  manager  willing  to  share  details  of  how 
I  turned  a  staid  chain  of  newspapers  into  huge 
profit-making  vehicles  of  community  influence 
and  respect.  The  key  was  the  introduction  of 
sound  managerial  techniques.  The  result:  a  2- 
year  circulation  increase  of  46  percent,  an 
advertising  increase  of  over  300  percent,  and  a 
slew  of  awards.  I  can  do  the  same  for  you. 
Please  contact  me  at  Box  1596,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RECENTLY  SOLD  successful  Midwest  TMC 
news-shopper  and  now  this  45-year-old  pub¬ 
lisher-general  manager  needs  a  new  challenge. 
I  have  25-years  in  the  business,  strong  on 
sales,  printing,  production  and  news.  Available 
immediately  for  management  spot.  Box  1621, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER— Self  stater,  with  ability  to  train 
and  motivate,  promotion  minded,  will  relocate. 
Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Innovative,  goal  oriented,  people  motivator.  15 
years  experience  in  developing  and  training, 
TMC,  computer,  promotion  and  marketing.  Box 
1617,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  editor  with  15 
years  experience  looking  for  new  challenges, 
opportunities.  Will  move  anywhere.  Murphy 
Givens:  (601)  355-7213. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD  WINNING  reporter.  24.  with  four  years 
weekly  experience  seeks  entry  level  position  on 
daily  anywrhere  in  US.  Good  news  sense,  enjoys 
challenges,  experienced  in  layout,  hemlines, 
editing,  photos.  David  Arenson,  4(X)  4th  St. 
Brookfyn  NY  11215.  (212)  788-7991. 


CREATIVE.  HARDWORKING  feature  writer 
with  people  orientation,  solid  background  in  all 
areas  of  newswriting,  seeks  position  back  home 
in  Zones  7,  8.  9.  BA.  8  years  major  daily.  2  on 
semi-weekly.  VDT,  layout,  darkrootr,  photo  ex¬ 
perience.  Want  chance  to  learn,  grow  as  well  as 
contribute,  which  I  can  do- well.  Box  1600, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  EDITOR  with  experience 
in  rebuilding  small  daily  into  model  newspaper 
now  seeks  bigger  challenge,  (^n  supply  before 
and  after  examples  of  current  newspaper  upon 
request.  Also  may  be  interested  in  editing  posi¬ 
tion  on  larger  paper.  Send  inquiries  to  Box 
1601,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ERRORS  IN  COPY  are  like  weeds-they  persis¬ 
tently  appear.  I  am  skilled  at  removing  the  mis¬ 
takes,  both  obvious  and  subtle.  You  gain  from 
my  talent  and  experience  when  you  hire  me  as  a 
com  editor.  J-grad,  25.  with  background  in 
VDT  and  all  editorial  fac^s.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box 
1624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  journalist  seeks  position  on  20-50 
circulation  Zone  5  daily.  J-degree  plus  11 
years.  Many  national  credits.  Box  1629,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  seeks  general  assign¬ 
ment  position  for  the  summer  of  1981.  The  job 
would  help  me  fulfill  the  requirements  of  my 
program  at  a  leading  public  affairs  graduate 
schOTl.  Will  work  anywhere,  with  any  major 
news  magazine,  paper,  or  wire  service,  as  long 
as  the  assignments  are  serious  and  challeng¬ 
ing.  Box  1628,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT 
American,  experienced,  willing  to  travel,  fluent 
in  six  languages,  seeks  ties  with  news  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  readers/viewers  demand  insightful 
foreign  coverage.  Box  1599,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  YOU  BEEN  IGNORING  Rocky  Mountain 
area  news,  with  its  booming  oil/gas/shale/coal 
economy,  penny  stock  market,  Canadian  capit¬ 
al  influx.  Sagebrush  Rebellion,  herbal  tea  mil¬ 
lionaires,  chic  ski  resorts?  As  your  correspon¬ 
dent  I  will  helpyou  overcome  the  oversight.  Box 
1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  AND  FEATURE  writer  seeks  job  in 
Zones  5,7,8.  Was  sports  editor  of  large  college 
newspaper  and  have  had  experience  on  two 
iarge  dailies  and  one  weekly.  Camera  and  lay¬ 
out  experience.  Mark  Peterson,  216  Columbus 
St.  Sun  Prairie  Wl  53590.  (608)  837-3345. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  young,  sharp,  hard  worker 
seeks  position  in  any  Zone.  3  years  as  col¬ 
umnist  with  leading  sports  weekly.  Knows 
hockey  like  no  one  else.  Box  1614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — Recent  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  with  solid  knowledge  of  all  sports  seeks 
position  on  daily  or  weekly  newspaper.  Two 
years  experience  covering  college  teams.  Also 
have  photographic,  editing  and  production 
skills.  Will  relocate.  Box  1632,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

MEDICAL/SCIENCE  WRITER.  25.  2  years  as 
staff  writer  on  daily  of  45,000.  Seeking  posi¬ 
tion  with  paper,  trade  journal,  or  magazine  in 
Zones  1 . 2.  or  3.  Box  1 595.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  NEWSROOM  PERSONNEL? 

Journalists  Unlimited,  the  nationwide  news¬ 
room  personnel  service,  has  nearly  1 00  of  them 
available.  Reporters,  copy  editors,  photo¬ 
graphers.  news  editors,  managing  editors.  Get 
fast  results  by  phoning  or  writing  us.  No  fee 
unless  we  place  an  applicant  with  you.  Call 
evenings  or  weekends.  (813)  973-3619  or 
write  Journalists  Unlimited.  9204  Cypress- 
wood  Circle,  Lutz  FL  33M9. 

PRESS  SECRETARY  to  U.S.  Senator  seeks 
editorial  writing  position.  Strong  background  in 
urban  and  national  affairs.  Nine  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  editorial  writer.  MSJ, 
Northwestern  University.  Box  1528,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTING  OR  EDITING  job  with  a  qualify 
newspaper  is  desired.  I'm  currently  editor/re¬ 
porter/photographer  for  a  California  weekly.  My 
clips  and  references  speak  for  themselves.  Tom 
Watson,  985  S  Kaweah  Av,  1,  Exeter  CA 
93221;  (209)  592-3171  or  592-5421. 

VETERAN  MAGAZINE  editor  seeks  job  with  en¬ 
vironment.  energy,  health  or  general  interest 
magazine.  Will  relocate.  Lincoln  Bates.  2  Pick- 
man  St,  Salem  MA  01970;  (617)  247-3746. 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

TAKE-CHARGE  PHOTOGRAPHER  now  at 
80(X)  weekly  wants  to  move  to  graph  ic-oriented 
daily.  Broad  background,  highly  skilled  in  all 
shooting  and  color  lab.  Any  Zone.  Box  1585, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

PRESSMAN,  now  employed,  six  years  on  Goss 
offsets,  single  and  double  wide,  seeks  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  or  othei  pleasant  climate.  Also  experi¬ 
ence  on  camera,  plates,  photocomp.  Box 
1604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  excellent  back¬ 
ground  and  education.  Experienced  in  all 
pnases  of  producfion.  Large  and  small  papers. 
Knowledge  of  letterpress,  offset,  conversion, 
budgeting,  training,  computers.  Looking  for 
top-  notch  organization  with  growth  potential. 
Box  1634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

SCIENCE/MEDICAL  WRITER  with  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  New  York  City  seeks  position  with 
Midwest  corporation  or  public  relations  firm. 
Proven  ability  to  write  and  edit  complex  mate¬ 
rial  for  general  public.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Box 
1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES 

OFFICE  WEARY  advertising  director  seeks 
newspaper  related  outside  sales  position.  Good 
credentials.  Any  area.  Box  1642,  Editor&Pub- 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


‘Media  can’t  be  proud’ 

Herb  Klein’s  review  of  his  30-year 
association  with  Richard  Nixon  does  not 
reflect  credit  on  the  objectivity  of  the 
media  as  he  saw  it  through  those  years  as 
press  advisor,  press  secretary  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Communications  in  the  Nixon 
White  House. 

(“Making  it  Perfectly  Clear”  by  Her¬ 
bert  G.  Klein,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  464 
pages,  $14.95.) 

Many  times  through  his  book,  Klein 
comments  on  what  he  saw  as  the  bias  of 
some  reporters.  And,  near  the  end  of  the 
book,  during  the  battle  over  the  White 
House  tapes,  he  writes:  “1  recognized 
that  the  anti-Nixon  bias  of  the  press  and 
broadcast  reporters  was  becoming  more 
apparent  daily.  In  their  frantic  effort  to  be 
first  to  catch  up  with  the  story,  many  of 
the  newsmen  were  printing  accusations 
they  had  not  checked  out  thoroughly,  and 
they  were  unfairly  damaging  the  reputa¬ 
tions  of  some  of  the  more  innocent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  administration.  This  is  not  a 
time  the  media  can  be  proud  of.  Each  day 
Nixon  delayed  meeting  the  press  added  to 
the  emotional  bias.  The  newsmen  were 
turning  the  daily  press  briefings  of  Ziegler 
and  Warren  into  an  amateur  circus.” 

Klein  had  noted  that  the  extent  of  the 
presidential  involvement  in  Watergate 
“was  unknown  to  all  of  us”  and  he  was 
urging  Nixon  to  be  “forthright.” 

Even  Ziegler  had  been  duped  by  those 
who  were  covering  up  the  Watergate 
case,  he  writes.  “His  early  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  duplicity  of  those  who  were 
advising  him  on  answers  to  the  press  re¬ 
garding  Watergate  led  to  the  greatest 
bloodletting  the  White  House  has  seen 
between  a  press  secretary  and  the  news 
corps.” 

Klein  thinks  the  press  was  occasionally 
unfair  to  Nixon  in  the  1962  California 
campaign  for  governor.  He  said  at  that 
time  “a  part  of  the  press  has  always  had 
the  needle  out  for  Nixon.”  Nixon’s  press 
relationship  was  both  a  hate  and  a  love 
affair  during  the  almost  30  years  of  his 
public  career.  Few  men  had  had  more 
myths  or  more  facts  written  about  him, 
Klein  writes. 

Nixon’s  earliest  “scars  from  the 
press”  came  as  a  result  of  his  role  in  the 
Alger  Hiss  case  and  his  campaign  against 
Helen  Douglas,  Klein  says.  “The  exces¬ 
sive  press  blowup  of  the  so-called  Nixon 
fund  in  1952”  contributed  to  Nixon’s 
feeling. 

In  the  1960  campaign,  Klein  says  Ken¬ 
nedy  captured  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
traveling  newsmen  and  “emotions 
affected  their  stories.” 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  Nixon 
White  House  press  relations  was  that 
with  few  exceptions  none  of  those  re- 
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sponsible  had  any  previous  experience  in 
the  field.  This  resulted  in  attempts  to 
“find  a  friendly  columnist”  to  write  a 
story,  suggestions  to  call  editors  to  play 
down  stories,  etc. 

Klein  believes  the  Watergate  cover-up 
charges  would  have  been  bypassed  after  a 
few  congressional  skirmishes  had  it  not 
been  for  the  persistence  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  particular,  and  occasionally 
some  forays  by  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  CBS.  He  said  the 
press  herd  did  a  “thorough  and  effective 
job  although  it  still  was  inaccurate  too 
often.  It  allowed  its  emotions  to  exceed 
professional  bounds  in  too  many  cases.” 

In  his  opinion,  “Deep  Throat”  was  a 
fictitious  character  developed  by  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Bernstein  representing  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  three  of  their  sources. 

Reviewing  the  press  relations  of  other 
Presidents  and  their  press  secretaries, 
Klein  concludes  the  three  men  who  have 
served  most  ably  in  that  capacity  were 
Steve  Early  with  Roosevelt,  Jim  Hagerty 
with  Eisenhower  and  George  Christian 
with  Johnson.  His  “top  choice”  is 
Hagerty. 

Klein’s  book  is  a  fascinating  account  of 
what  went  on  in  Nixon’s  relations  with 
the  press,  and  the  activities  and  opinions 
of  those  around  him.  Sometimes  the  read¬ 
er  gets  the  opinion  the  author  is  supplying 
more  information  and  detail  than  is  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  adds  up  to  complete  docu¬ 
mentation  which  students  of  that  era  will 
find  valuable. 

*  ♦  * 

Now  that  President-elected  Reagan  has 
announced  his  choice  for  press  secretary, 
an  article  in  the  Dec.  29  issue  of  Fortune 
by  Hedley  Donovan  should  be  of  interest. 

Donovan,  managing  editor  of  Fortune 
from  1953  to  1959  and  editor-in-chief  of 
Time,  Inc.,  from  1964  to  1979,  has  served 
as  senior  advisor  to  President  Carter  from 
August  1979  to  August  1980.  His  view 
from  “inside  the  bunker”  gives  an  insight 
into  “how  the  White  House  reads  the 
press.” 

He  found  “the  profound  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  White  House  and  the  press  is 
the  difference  between  a  story  and  a  prob¬ 
lem.”  Any  sudden  piece  of  good  news  is 
leaked  by  the  government  as  soon  as  it 
happens.  Anything  “broken”  by  the 
press,  almost  by  definition,  will  be  nega¬ 
tive,  he  says. 

“The  Carter  White  House  saw  the 
press  as  hopelessly  addicted  to  stories  of 
conflict,  confusion,  and  scandal,  and 
generally  bored  by  anything  ‘construc¬ 
tive.’  If  298,000  federal  employes,  the 
civilian  total  in  the  Washington  area,  per¬ 
formed  their  work  honestly  yesterday, 
that  isn’t  news  (in  fact,  if  all  298,000  put  in 


an  honest  day’s  work  that  would  be 
news),  but  if  one  is  caught  with  his  hand  in 
the  till,  that  is  news.” 

Donovan  found  that  the’President  and 
his  inner  circle  had  a  basically  low  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  quality  of  the  press,  a  consider¬ 
able  mistrust  of  its  motives,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding  of  its  role.  The 
mood  stopped  short  of  paranoia. 

Donovan  dislikes  the  notion  of  an 
“adversary  relationship”  between  the 
press  and  the  President.  “The  press  has 
truly  become  one  of  the  ‘powers’  in  the 
‘separation  of  powers,’  one  of  the 
‘checks’  in  our  system  of  checks  and  ba¬ 
lances.  Congress  and  the  executive,  and 
the  courts  and  the  executive,  may  often 
find  themselves  adversaries,  but  they  are 
locked  into  an  ‘adversary  relationship.’ 
The  press  and  the  White  House  need  not 
be.” 

He  suggested  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  could  do  the  country  and  itself  a  great 
favor  if  it  could  take  a  somewhat  relaxed 
view  of  the  Washington  press  corps.  Not 
easy. 

“But  the  tense  view  is  dangerous.  It 
can  easily  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the 
press  is  a  greater  problem  than  the  prob¬ 
lem  it  reports,  or  indeed  that  there  are  few 
problems  except  as  the  press  creates 
them.  This  siege  mentality  can  deprive  an 
administration  of  valuable  information 
about  conditions  and  opinions  ‘out 
there.’  All  administrations  ‘use’  the  press 
in  the  sense  of  trying  to  influence  its  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  news.  It  would  be  refreshing  to 
see  high  officials  also  use  the  press  the 
way  most  readers  and  viewers  do — to  en¬ 
large  their  understanding  of  what’s  going 
on.” 

Jim  Brady,  please  note! 

$10  million  in  notes 
sold  by  Post  Corp. 

Post  Corporation,  Appleton,  Wise., 
sold  $10,000,000  in  15-year  notes  to 
Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  The  notes  carry  an  in¬ 
terest  rate  of  13'/4%  and  call  for  no  prin¬ 
cipal  payments  for  the  first  five  years, 
then  payments  of  $1  million  in  each  of  the 
last  10  years.  The  company  said  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  will  be  used  principally  to  retire 
existing  bank  debt,  with  a  smaller  portion 
used  to  increase  working  capital. 
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i,^“Wre  printing 
^  faster,  getting 
i  better  quality  with 
L  our  new  Harris 

1  V-ISD.” 


Edd  Bellatti,  President 
R.  Marsden  Bellatti,  Vice  President 
Nowata  Publishing  Co. 

Nowata,  Oklahoma 

“As  former  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  we’re  longtime  users  of 
Harris  V-Series  presses. 

“But  when  we  sold  our  paper  and 
started  specializing  in  commercial 
and  newspaper  printing,  we  needed 
equipment  that  was  even  more 
productive. 

“That’s  why  we  chose  the  newest 
Harris  web  offset,  the  V-15D. 

“It’s  faster.  Prints  up  to  25,000 
papers  per  hour  vs.  the  18,000  pph 
of  our  previous  Harris  presses. 

“And  the  print  quality,  which  has 
always  been  good,  is  now  even  bet¬ 
ter.  A  new  feature,  brush  damp¬ 
ening,  improves  print  quality  by 
eliminating  ink  and  lint  feedback 
into  the  water  fountain.  We  think 
the  brush  system  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  beautiful  open  dots  we’re 
getting.’’ 

The  new  Harris  V-15D.  It  prints 
better  and  faster.  Find  out  more 
about  it  by  writing  Harris  Corporation, 
Commercial  Press  Division,  P.O. 

Box  61485,  DFW  Airport,  Texas 
75261.  (817)481-5744. 


HARRIS 


In  1975,  The  Cincinnati  Post  de¬ 
cided  that  the  arts  and  artists  in  Greater 
Cincinnati  deserved  more  than  they  got. 

In  a  metropolitan  area  that  prides 
itself  on  its  cultural  resources,  no  forum 
existed  for  recognizing  excellence  in  the 
arts.  The  Post  changed  all  that. 

The  Post  Corbett  Awards,  named  in 
honor  of  Cincinnati's  foremost  arts  pa¬ 
trons,  are  now  in  their  sixth  year. 

Excellence  in  the  arts.  Excellence  in 
community  service.  The  Cincinnati  Post. 


The  Cincinnati  Post 

A  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPER 
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